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ADVERTISEMENT. 



From the times of Atexander to the sacking 
of Constantinople by the Turks, a period of 
fifteen centuries, the Grecian states, being 
under the influence of foreign councils and 
the controul of foreign arms, had lost their ex- 
istence as a nation. But neither did they 
submit to slavery without a struggle, nor 
did the power which subverted their govern- 
ment deface, at once, their national charactert 
or destroy, but by degrees, the various effects 
which flowed from their original genius and 
political institutions. 

In what is subjoined, in this edition, to the 
narrative of Dr. Goldsmith, it is the aim of 
the author to trace, amidst the revolutions of 
nations, the remains of Greece ; to take a sum- 
mary view of her efforts for the recovery of 

expiring liberty ; to trace those features that 
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remained the longest unsullied by the infection 
of barbarism, and those efforts of genius, which, 
surviving the dissolution of the state, conti- 
nued, and still continue to enlighten and refine 
the world. 
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CHAPTER I. 

OF THE EARLIEST STATE OF GREECE* 

The first notices we have of every country are fa- 
bulous and uncertain. Among an unenlightened 
people every imposture is likely to take place, for ig-* 
norance is the parent of credulity. Nothing, there- 
fore, which the Greeks have transmitted to us con- 
cerning their earliest state can be relied on. Bpets 
were the first who began to record the actions of 
their countrymen, and it is a part of their art to 
strike the imagination even at the expense of proba- 
bility. For this reason, in the earliest accounts of 
Greece we are presented with the machinations of 
gods and demigods, the adventures of heroes and gi- 
ants, the ravages of monsters and dragons, and all 
the potency of charms and enchantments. Man 
seems scarcely to have any share in the pictures, and 
while the reader wanders through the most delightful 
scenes the imagination can offer, he is scarce once 
presented with the actions of such a being as himself. 
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2 HISTORY OF GRE£C£. 

It would be vain, therefore, and beside the present 
purpose, to give an historical air to accounts which 
were never meant t6 be trAnsmiftfed as true. Some 
writers indeed have laboriously undertaken to sepa- 
rate the truth from the fable, and to give us an un- 
broken narrative from the first dawning of tradition 
to the display a£ undoubted history ^ they have le- 
velled down all mythology to their own apprehen- 
sions; every fable is made to look with an air of pro- 
bability; instead of a golden fleece, Jason goes in 
pursuit of a great trpamire } instead of destroying a 
chimera, Bellerophon reclaims a mountain ; instead 
of an hydra, Hercliles overcomes a robber* 

Thus the fanciful pictures of a strong imagination 
sire taught to assume a serious severity, and tend to 
deceive the reader still more^ by offering, in the garb 
of truth, what had been only meant to delight and 
allore him* 

The fabulouA age^ therefore, of Greece, must have 
lio place in history ; it is now too late to separate 
those parts which may have a real foundation in na^ 
tiiitey from those which owe their existence wholly to 
^he imagination* There are no traces left to guide 
^ in that intricate pursuit ; the dews of the morning 
aire pasti and it is vain to attempt continuing the 
(bale in meridian splendour. It will be sufficient, 
thetisfore, for us to observe, that Greece, like most 
other countries of whose origin we have any notice, 
was at first divided into a number of petty states^ 
each commanded by its own sovereign. Antient 
Greece, which is now the south part of Turkey in 

4 
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Europe, -^as bounded on the east by the ^gean nea^ 
now called the Archipelago; on the soath by the 
Cretan or Candian Sea ; on the west by the Ionian 
sea; and on the north by Illyria and Thrace. Of 
snch very narrow extent, and so very contemptible, 
with regard to territory, was that country, which 
gave birth to all the arts of war and peace, which 
produced the greatest generals, philoisof^iers, poets, 
painters, architects, and statuaries, that ever the 
world boasted ; which overcame the most powerful 
monarchs, and dispersed the most numerous armies 
that ever were brought into the field, and at last be- 
came the instructor of all mankind. 

It is said in Scripture that Javan, the son of Ja- 
pheth, was the* {either of all those nations that went 
under the general denomination of Greeks. Of 
his four sons, Eiisha, or Ellas, is said to have given 
name to the EAAitt ec , a general name by which the 
Greeks were known. Tharsis, the second son, is 
thought to have settled in Aehaia ; Chittim s^tled in 
Macedofiia; and Dddanim, the fourth son, in Thes* 
saly and Epirus. How they portioned out the coun- 
try, what revolutions they experienced, or what wars 
they maitrtaitied, «e utterly unknown : and, indeed, 
the history of petty^ barbarous states, if known, 
would hardly recompense the trouble of inquiry. In 
those early times, kingdoms were but inconsiderable: 
a single city, with a few leagues of land, was often 
honoured with that magnrfficent appellation ; it 
would, therefore, embarrass history to enter into the 
jmaestie privafcy of every little state, as it would be 
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4 HISTORY OF GRBfiCB. 

rather a subject for tlie economist than the politician. 
It will suffice to observe^ that Sicyon is said to be 
the most ancient kingdom of Greece. The begin- 
ning of this petty sovereignty is placed by historians 
in the year of the world one thousand nine hundred 
and fifteen, before Jesus Christ two thousand eighty- 
nine, and before the first Olympiad one thousand three 
hundred and thirteen. The first king was iSgialeus. 
Its duration is said to have been a thousand years. 

The kingdom of Argos, in Peloponne* 
^* ' * sus, began a tiiousand and eighty years 
before the first Olympiad, in the time of Abraham. 
The first king was Inachus. 

The kingdom of Myceense succeeded. The seat 
of government Was translated thither from Argos by 
Perseus, the grandson of Acrisius the last king of 
that country, whom Perseus unfortunately slew. 
The kings who reigned at Mycsenee after Perseus, 
were Electryon, Sthenelus, and Eurystheus; the 
latter of whom was driven out by the Heraclidae, or 
the descendants of Hercules, who made themselves 
masters of Peloponnesus. 

The kingdom of Athens was first form- 
^•^' • ed into a regular government by Cecrops, 
an Egyptian. This prince having departed from 
Egypt, and trav^ed several years in other places, 
came from Phoenicia into Greece, and lived in At- 
tica, where he was kindly received by Actaeus, the 
king of that country ; married his daughter ; and, on 
his death, succeeded to his throne. He taught the 
people, who were savages, the use of fixed babi- 
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tations, restrained all licentious lust, obliged each 
man to marry one wife, and laid down rales for the 
conduct of life, and the exercise of all religious and 
civil offices. He divided the whole country into 
twelve districts, and also established a court for 
judging causes, entitled the Areopagus. Amphic^ 
tyon, the third king of Athens, procured a confederacy 
among the twelve states of Greece, which assembled 
twice a year at Thermopylae, there to ofier up com*^ 
mon sacrifices, and to consult for the common inte-^ 
rest of the association. Theseus, one of the succeed- 
ing kings of this state, united the twelve boroughs 
of Cecrops into one city. Codrus was the last of 
this line, who devoted himself to death for his peo-* 
pie. The Heraclidae having made an irruption as 
far as the gates of Athens, the oracle declared, that 
they should be conquerors whose king should fall in 
this contest. To take the earliest advantage, there^ 
fore, of this answer, Codrus disguised himself in the 
habit of a peasant, and provoking one of the enemy *s 
soldiers, was killed by him. Whereupon the Atheni- 
ans sent an herald to demand the body of their king, 
whidi message struck such a damp into the enemy, 
that they departed without striking another blow. 
After Codrus, the title of king was extinguished 
among the Athenians. Medon, his son, was set at 
the head of the commonwealth, with the title of Ar- 
chon, which signifies chief governor. The first of 
this denomination had their places for life ; but the 
Athenians groviring weary of a government which re- 
pressed their love of freedom, they abridged the 
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6 HI$TORT OF GREECE. 

tena of tlie archon's power to ten years, and at last 
made the oflSce elective every year. 

The kiag^dom of Thebes was first found- 
A.M.2549. ^ ^y Cadmus. This hero having had an 
Egyptian father, was broi]^ht up in the religion, 
and was well acquainted with the history of that 
country, whenjce several writers of his life have ac- 
counted him an Egyptian : and, at the same time, 
being bprn and educated in Phoenicia, he became 
master of the language and letters of that country. 
He sailed from the coast of Phcenicia, and arriving 
in B^^otia, he founded, or rebuilt the city, calling 
it Thebes, from the city of that name in Egypt, and 
the citudel from his own name, Cadmea. H^e he 
fixed the sefit of his power and dominion. To this 
prinq^ are ascribed sixteen letters of the Greek al- 
phabet. But, as the order, names, and characters 
of these letters bear a near resemblance to the old 
Phcenician, or Hebrew letters, we are not to suppose 
that he invented, but only that he formed them from 
his own language, as it is probable the Phoenicians 
had before formed theirs from the Egyptian. The 
adventures of his unhappy posterity, Laius, Jocasta, 
(Edipus, Eteocles, and Polynices, make a shining fi- 
gure among the poetical fictions of that period. 

The kinigd(Hn of Sparta or Lacedsemop, is supposed 
to have been first instituted by Lelaxa. Helena, the. 
t^th in su^vcession from this ipomi^rch, is equally &^ 
ilkous for hpi" beauty and infidelity. She had nol 
lived above three years with, her husband, Menelaofs^ 
before she was carriedwt^ by Paris, the son of Priam, 
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kmg of Troy. This seems to be the first occasion in 
whieb the Greeks uoiied iq oqe comimin cause. The. 
Gmeks took Troy, after a tan years' siege, mqch 
abmit the tiqie thieU; Jephthab wa^ ^he Judg^ in Is* 
rael.. 

Ciorinth began late? than the other ci- 
ties above-nientioned to be formed i^to a ^ ' 
state, or to be govemi^d by its kings. It w^s at first 
subject to Argos apd MycsenflB, but Si^ 
sypfaos, the son of i^oliis^ made hiipt-* *^* 
self master of it ; ajud^ tvhofi his descendaqts wei'e di^^^ 
poai^ssed, Rwobis aasumed the reins of pp^wer* 
The government after this became aristocratical, 9. 
diie£ magistrate b^ing annually chosi^n by the name 
of Prytaois. At litst Cypsalns, having gained the. 
people, usurped th^ suprenve ^utbority^ which h# 
toanswitilfd to his son P^riander, ^ho w^s ranked, 
among the seyw wim m^n of Greece, fron^ tike love 
he bore to leariiiugy wd his encouragement of its 
projgisaors. 

Tfa» kingdew^ of Jli^isede^ia wa^ first governed by 
Caranus, desQ^i^ed from Hercules, and subsisted 
ffWi his time till the defeat of Perseus by the Bo- 
nmwh ^ sp»4^ QXm' hundr0d ^d t^en^y-six year^. 

£^Aeh is th^ pictiur^ iQfeec^ offer$^ ii^ its earlp^est iu-*. 
iimcy. A.f{miiji>iiipti0n of little states, each governed 
V ib^ VfKff»^Wii n9Y^mgf»t y^t all waiting for their 
mntoal stf^y m^ Ip^n^ral advantage, StiUy.hou^ 
^IWWf their ip|;pstii|e coutentions were carried on with^ 
gvai^ -^pimopity ; m^ as. it happens in all petty^ 
at^te^, under the dpHWM^ <ii a single c<^mandfev. 
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the jealousies of the princes were a (xmtittiial came 
of discord. From this distressful situRtron those 
states, by degrees, began to emerge : a different spirit 
began to seize the people ; and, sick of the conten- 
tions of their princes, they desired to be free. A 
spirit of liberty prevailed all over Greece, and a 
general change of goremment was effected in every 
part of the country, except in Macedonia. Thus 
monarchy gave way to a republican government, 
which, however, was diversified into as many various 
forms as there were different cities, according to the 
different genius and peculiar character of each 
j[teople. 

AU these cities, though seemingly different from 
each other in their laws and interests, were united 
with each other by one common language, one re- 
ligion, and a national pride, that taught them to con- 
sider all other nations as barbarous and feeble. Bren 
Egypt itself, from whence they had derived many 
of their arts and institutions, was considered in a 
very subordinate light, and rather as an half barba- 
rous predecessor, than an enlightened rival. 

To make this union among the states of Greece 
still stronger, there were games instituted in different 
parts of the country, with rewards for excellence in 
every pursuit. These sports were instituted . for 
very serious and useful purposes ; they afforded an 
opportunity for the several states meeting together; 
l^ey gave them a greater zeal for their cotnitton 
religion; they exercised the youth fqr the purposes 
of war, and increased Jhat vigour and activity, which 
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was then of the utmost importance in sledding the 
jfate of a battle. 

But their chief bond of union arose from the 
council of the Amphictyons, which was instituted by 
Amphictyon, king of Athens, as has been already 
mentioned, and was appointed to be held twice a 
year at Thermopylae, to deliberate for the general 
good of those states of whose deputies it was com- 
posed. The states who sent deputies to this council 
were twelve, namely, the Thessalians, the Thebans, 
the Dorians, the lonians, the Perrhoeb^ms, the 
Magnates, the Locrians, the Oetans, the Phthiotes, 
the Maleans, the Phocians, and the Dolopians. 
Each of these cities, which had a right to ^assist at 
the Amphictyonic council, was obliged to send 
two deputies to every meeting*. The one was en- 
titled the Hieromnemon, who took care of the in* 
terests of religion ; the other was called the Pylago- 
ras, and had in charge the civil interests of his com- 
munity. Each of these deputies, however, differing 
in their functions, enjoyed an equal power of de- 
termining all aflSstirs rdative to the general interests 
of Greece. Bnt, although the number of deputies 
seems to have been settled originally so a^ to answer 
the number of votes which each city was allovred, 
yet, in process of timd;> on some extraordinary oc- 
casions, the principal dties assumed a power < of 
sending more than one Pylagoras to assist in a criti- 
cal emergency, or to serve the purpoies of a faction* 
When the deputies thus appointed appeared to ^ex- 
ecute their commissioii, after offisring op saorifices 
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to Apollby Diana, Latona, and Minenra, they took 
an oath, implying^, that they would ntv«r tabvert 
any city of the AtnpUctyont, never stop the ooarse 
of Dvaten, either in war or peaoe, and that they 
wonld oppose any attempts to lessen the reverence 
and authority of the gods, to whom they had paid 
tiieir adoration. Thus all offenees against religion, 
all instances of impiety and profttnation, all contests 
between the Greoiaa stalled and cities canae under 
the particular eognizanoe of the Amphietyons, who 
had a right to determine, to impose fines, and 
even to levy forces, and to make war, against those 
who offered to rebel against their sovereign au- 
thority. 

These different motives of confedttraey united tke 
Greeks for a time into a body of great power, and< 
greater emulation. By this association, a country net 
half so Initge as fin^nd, was able to dispute the 
empire of the earth with the most powerful monarchs 
of the world. By this punociation, they not only 
made head agamst the nnmerous armies of Persia^ 
but diaperaad, routed, and destroyed them, reducing 
tiieir pride so low, as to make them submit to oonf 
dstioM of peace as sbamefol to the conquered m 
glatMas to tile eenquerers. Bnt among all the cities 
of Greece, timre wens two# the* by their iwrit, thfur 
valonr, and their wiadom, particularly dkHng^mk^ 
thraaielvies item Ae, r^ ; these wene Atkens and 
liMMsJbHiion. Aa tbede cities served 9$ m example 
of bmvei^ or l^suniag to the vest, and as the 
€bkt burthen of evmry fixveigtt wmt devatmd open 
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them, it will be proper to enter upon their 
particular history with greater minuteness, and to 
give the reader some idea of the genius, character, 
manners, and government of their respective inha- 
bitants. 
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CHAPTER IL 

OF THE GOVERNMENT OF SPARTA, AND THE 
LAWS OF LTCVRGUS. 

Althoijoh the kingdom of Lacedeemon was not so 
considerable as that of Athens, yet as it was of much 
earlier institution, it demands our first attention. 
Lapedsemon, as observed above, was in the beginning* 
governed by kings, of which thirteen held the reins 
of power in succession, of the race of the Pelopidae. 
As during this dark interval there were no fixed 
laws to limit the prerogative, nor any ideas of true 
government among the ptople, it does not appear 
that there were any considerable encroachments made 
either on the side of the king or that of the people. 
Under the race of the Heraclidae, who succeeded, 
instead of one king the people admitted two, who 
governed with equal authority. The cause of this 
change seems to have sprung from a very particular 
accident; for Aristodemus dying, left two sons, 
Eurysthenes and Procles, twins, so much alike, that 
it was hardly possible to distinguish them asunder. 
From hence the hint was taken by the mother of 
fixing the crown upon both; so that when the 
Spartans came for a king, she was either unwilling 
or unable to decide which of them was first born. 
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or "whiah bad the justest pretensions.. This form 
continued for several succeeding centuries, and though 
the one was almost ever at yariance with his as- 
sociate on the throne, yet the government remained 
entire. 

It was during this succession that slavery was first 
instituted in Sparta. Eury^thenes and Frocles hfLving 
granted the countrymen of Sparta the same privi^ 
leges with the citizens, Agis reversed what his 
predecessors had done in favour of the peasants, and 
imposed a tribute ikpon them. The Helotes were 
the only people that would not acquiesce in this 
impost, but rose in rebellion to vindicate their rights : 
the citizens,' however, prevailed, the Helotes were 
subdued, and made prisoners of war. As a still 
greater punishment, they and their posterity were 
condemned to perpetual slavery ; and, to increase 
their misery still more, all other slaves were called 
by the general name of Helotes. 

It would appear from hence, that this little state 
was governed with turbulence and oppression, and 
required the curb of severe laws and rigorous 
discipline. These severities and rigorous discipline 
were at last imposed upon it by Lycurgus, one of 
the first and most extraordinary legislators that 
ever appeared among mankind. There is, perhaps, 
nothing more remarkable in profane history, yet 
nothing so well attested, as. what relates to the laws 
and government of Lycurgus. What, indeed, can 
be more amazing, than to behold a mutinous and 
savage race of mankind yielding submission to laws 
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that cMtrouled every flettsttftl pleaMre and eTcry pri«* 
Tate atfeetkm; to behold them give up, for the 
gtnd of the stotOi all the i^&tmfottB and conveniences 
of private Hfe^ atkl making a state of domegtic 
privacy more seyere and terrible than the most 
painifol campaigiM^ and the most warlike duties? 
Yet all this was efibcted by the perseverance and 
authority of a single legislator, who gave the first les- 
sons of hard resignation in his own generous example. 
Lyenrgtts waef the son of Eonomus, one of the 
two kings who reigned together in Sparta. His 
elder brother Polydectes dying without issue, the 
right of sticceaiion rerted in Lycurgus, who ac« 
eordingly took the administration upon him. But 
an unexpected event came to interrupt his promo- 
tion : for the queen, bis sister-innlaw, proving with 
child, his right became doubtful. A man of less 
probity would have used every precaution to secure 
himself upon the thrope, and a proposal which 
was made by the qw^n seemed to secure his 
pretensions. She offered to destroy the birth, 
upon condition that he would marry her, dnd take 
her into a share of power« Lycurgus wisely smo- 
thered his resentment at so umMitural & proposal, 
and, fearful that she might use means to pat hat 
project in estecution, assured her, that as soon as 
the child Was born, be would take upon himself to 
remove it out of the way* Accordingly lAe was 
delivered of a boy, which Lycurgus conmiwided 
to be brought to kirn, as be was at mfpuB witk thtf 
magistrates; to them he preSOKted the child as 
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their kingr» and^ ta testify his own and the fle4>ple'8 
j<^, ga^e hiiii the name of Cfaarikus. Thus LyeuN 
gm sacrilBiced his ambittoii to his duty; and UtiU 
morei continued his regency, not as king, but g^ 
remote However, dreading the resentment of tbd 
queen, and finding the stat^ in great disorder, b^ ri^^ 
ioli^ed, by trarelling, to avoid the dangers of tit^ one, 
and to procure a remedy for the defects of the other. 

Thus resolving to make himself acquainted with 
all the improvemeitto of other nations, and to consult 
the most experienced persons he oould meet with 
in the art of government, he began with the island 
of Crete, whose hard and severe laws were very 
much admired. In this island the handicraft trades 
Were brought to i^ome degree of perfection. There 
they wrought in copper and iron, and made armour, 
in which they dtoced with a confused noise of bells 
at the tecrifice of their gods. It was from that 
the art of navigation was first known in Greece^ 
and from them many legislators derived the princi-^ 
pies of theiif respective institutions. 

From Crete Lycurgus passed over into Asia, 
where he still found new information, and is said 
to have first made the discovery of the works of 
Homer. From thence he went into Egypt, and 
fs said by some to have had conferences with the 
gymnosophists of India. But whilst thus employed 
afaoroad, his presence began to be greatly wanted at 
home« All parties conspired to wish his coming, 
and many messages were sent to hasten his return* 
The kings themselves importuned him to that effect. 
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mid let hitn know, that the people were arrived 
at mich a pitch of disorder, that nothing but hm 
authority could controul their licentiousness. In iact, 
^very. thing tended to the unavoidable destruction of 
the state, mid nothing but his presence was wished to 
check its increasing dissolution. 
. Lycurgus, at length persuaded to return, found 
the people wearied out with their own importunities, 
and ready to receive any new impressions he might 
attempt. Wherefore, the corruption being general, 
he found it necessary to change the whole form of 
the government ; sensible that a few particular laws 
would produce no great effect. But, considering 
the efficacy of religion in promoting every new in- 
stitution, he went first to consult the oracle of Apollo 
at Delphos, where he met a reception that might 
flatter his highest ambition, for he*^was saluted by 
the priestess as a friend of the gods, and rather as a 
god than man. As to his new institution also, he 
was told that the gods heard his prayers, and that 
the commonwealth he was going to establish would 
be the most excellent and durable upon earth. - 

Thus encouraged, on his return to Sparta, Lycur- 
gus first communicated his designs to his particular 
friends, and then by degrees gained over the lead- 
ing men to his party, until things being ripe for a 
change, he ordered thirty of the principal men to 
appear armed in the market-place. Charilaus, who 
was at that time king, seemed at first willing to 
oppose this revolution, but being intimidated by a 
superior force, he took shelter in the temple of 
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Minerva ; where, being prevailed upon by his .«ub«- 
JifeWls, and being" also of a flexible temper, he came 
forth and joined the confederacy. The people soon 
acquiesced under a set of institutions which ..were 
evidently calculated for their improvement, and 
gladly acknowledged submission to laws which 
leaned with equal weight upon every rank of so- 
ciety. 

To continue the kings still with a shadow of 
power, he confirmed them in their right of succession 
as before, but diminished their authority by institut- 
ing a senate, which was to serve as a counterpoise 
between the prerogative and the people. They still, 
however, had all their former marks of outward 
dignity and respect. They had the chief seats in 
every public assembly ; in voting they were allowed 
to give their opinion first ; they received ambassadors 
and strangers, and overlooked public buildings and 
highways. In the field they were possessed of 
greater power ; they conducted the armies of the 
state, and were attended by judges, field-deputies, 
and a general of the horse. However, they were 
not entirely at liberty even in war, as they received 
their orders from the senate ; and though these were 
for the most part discretionary, yet they were some- 
times forced to march against the enemy, or to return 
home when they least desired to retreat. 

The government hitherto had been unsteady, tend- 
ing at one time towards despotism, at another to 
democracy; but the senate instituted by Lycurgus 
served as a check upon both, and kept the state 

VOIi. I. c 
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Glanced in traoqaillity* This body, which was com- 
posed of twenty-eight meaibersi founded their chJi^ 
policy in siding with the kings when the people 
were grasping at too much power : and, on the oth^ 
hand, in espousing the interests of the people wheur 
€Yer the kings attempted to carry their authority 
too far. The senatoi^s were composed of those wlio 
assisted Lycurgus in his designs, as well as of se- 
veral of the citizens rediarkable for their priyate 
virtues, but none were eligible till sixty years of 
age. They were continued for life, except upoa 
any notorious crime ; and this, h^ it prevented the 
inconveniences of too frequent a change, so it wi^ a 
lasting reward to the old, and a noble imqentive %Q 
the young. These fonned the supreme court of 
judicature; and though there lay an appeal from 
them to the people, yet as they were only convened 
at the pleasure of the senate, and as the senators 
were not responsible for any wrong judgment, their 
decrees generally passed without a repeal* Indeed, 
for several ages, such was the caution, and sqch the 
integrity of this tribunal, that none seemed desirous 
of seeking farther justice, and both parties ac- 
quiesced in the justice of their decree. Howev^, 
the great power which the senate was thus pos- 
sessed of, was about a century after tempered hy 
the erection of a superior court, called tb# court 
of the BPHORi, which Consisted of but five in Diim- 
ber, and the members were chosen |innu<illy into 
their office. They were elected from the people, 
and had the power of arresting wd imprisonixig 
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even the p^scms of their kings, if they acted nnbe* 
coming their station. 

The FBOPLC also had a nominal share in the 
government* They had their assemblies consisting 
<yf citizens only, and also their great conventiop of 
all persons who were free of the state. But this 
power of conrening was but a mere matt^ of 
form, as the senate alone was permitted to call them 
together, and as it was in the option of that body 
to dinniss them at pleasure. The subject of de- 
liberation was also to be of their proposal, while the 
people, denied the privilege of debating or diseoss^ 
ing, could only reject or ratify with laconic decision* 
To ke^ them still more helpless, th^ were left oat 
of all offices of the state, imd were considered merely 
as machines, which their wiser fellow-citizens were to 
eondnctand employ. 

Sk> small a degree of power granted to the people, 
might be apt to destroy these institutions in their 
infimcy: but, to reconcile them to the change, 
Lyeurgus boldly resolved to give them a share in 
those lands from whence, by the increasing ridbes 
of some, and the dissipation of others, they had been 
deprived. To keep the people in plenty and de* 
pendence, seems to have been one of the most re- 
fined strokes in this philosopher's legislation. The 
generality of the people were at that time so poor, 
that they were destitute of every kind of possession, 
whilst a small number of individuals were pos- 
sessed of all the lands and the wealth of the country. 
In order, therefore, to banish the insolence^ the 

c 2 
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fraud, and the luxury of the one, as well as the 
misery, the repining, and the factious. despair of the 
others, he persuaded the majority, and forced the rest, 
to give up all their lands to the commonwealth, and 
to make a new division of them, that they might 
all live together in perfect equality*. Thus all the 
sensual goods of life were distributed among the 
governors and the governed, and superior merit alone 
conferred superior distinction. 

Lycurgus accordingly divided all the lands of 
Laconia into thirty thousand parts, and those of 
Sparta into nine thousand, and these he portioned 
out to the respective inhabitants of each district. 
Each portion was sufficient to maintain a family in 
that frugal manner he proposed; and, though the 
kings had a larger share assigned them to support 
their dignity, yet their tables .had rather an air of 
decency and competency, than of superfluity or pro- 
fusion. It is said that some years after, as Lycurgus 
was returning from a long journey, observing how 
equally the corn was divided in- all parts of the 
country, he was heard to observe, smiling on those 
next him, Does not Laconia look like an estate which 
several brothers have been dividing amongst them ? 

But it would have answered no permanent pur» 
pose to divide the lands, if the money had been still 
suffered to accumulate. To prevent, therefore, all 
other distinction but that of merit, he resolved to 
level down ail fortune to one standard. He did not, 
indeed, strip those possessed of gold or silver of their 
property; but, what was equivalent^ he cried dpwn 
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its value, and suffered nothing but iron money to 
pass in exchange for every commodity. This coin 
also he made so heavy, and fixed at so low a rate, 
that a cart and two oxen were required to carry home 
a sum of ten minas, or about twenty pounds English, 
and a whole house was necessary to keep it in. This 
iron money had no currency among any other of 
the Grecian states, who, so far from esteeming it, 
treated it with the utmost contempt and ridicule* 
Prom the neglect of foreigners, the Spartans them- 
selves beg^n to despise it so, that money was at last 
brought into disuse, and few troubled themselves with 
more than was sufficient to supply their necessities. 
Thus not only riches, but their attendant train of 
avarice, fraud, rapine,and luxury, were banished from 
this simple state ; and the people found in ignorance 
of riches a happy substitute for the want of those 
rdinements they bestow. 

But these institutions were not thought sufficient 
to prevent that tendency which mankind have to 
private excess. A third regulation was therefore 
made, commanding that all meals should be in 
public. He ordained that all the men should eat 
in one. common hall without distinction; and, lest 
strangers should attempt to corrupt his citizens by 
their example, a law was expressly made against 
their continuance in the city. By these means 
frugality was not only made necessary, but the use 
of riches was at once abolished. Every man sent 
monthly his provisions to the common stock, with 
a, little money for other contingent expenses. These 
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e6tuisted of one bushel of floar^ eigbt measnrear of 
wine, five pounds of cheese, and two pounds and a 
half of figs. The tables consisted of fifkeen persons 
each, where none could be admitted but by the 
consent of the whole company. Every one, without 
exception of persons, was obliged to be at the com«» 
men meal ; and a long time after, when Ag^s re- 
turned from a successful expedition, he was punished 
and reprimanded for having eaten with his queen 
in private. The very children ate at these meals, 
and were carried thither as to a school of temperance 
and wisdom. At these homely repasts, no rude or 
immoral conversation was permitted, no loquacious 
disputes or ostentatious talking. Each endeavoured 
to express his sentiments with the utmost perspi- 
cuity and conciseness; wit was admitted to season 
the banquet, and secrecy to give it security. Ajs 
soon as a young man came into the room, the iddest 
man in the company used to say to him, pointing to 
the door. Nothing spoken here fMM go that wajf. 
Black broth was their farourite dish; of what in- 
gredients it was made is not known, but they used 
no flesh in their entertainments; it probably re- 
sembled those lenten soups which «are still in use on 
the continent. Dionysius, the tyrant, found thcdr 
fare very unpalatable ; but^ as the cook asserted, the 
broth was nothing without the seasoning of fatigue 
and hunger. 

An injunction so rigorous, which thus cut off all 
the delicacies and refinements of luxnryf was by no 
means pleasing to the rich, who took €very oeendloft 
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to inralt the lawgiver upon his new regulations^ 
The tumults it excited were fr^ueut ; and iu one 
of tibme» a young fellow, whose name was Alexander, 
struck out one of Lycurgus's eyes. But be had the 
majority of the people on his side, who, provoked at 
the outrage, delivered the young man into his hands 
to treat him with all proper severity. Lycurgus, 
instead of testifying any brutal resentment, won over 
his aggressor by all the arts of affability and tender^ 
ness, till at last, from being one of the proudest and 
most turbulent men of Sparta, he became an exam- 
ple of wisdom and moderation, and an useful assist^ 
ant to Lycurgus in promoting his new institutions. 

Thus, undaunted by opposition, and steady in his 
designs, he went on to make reformation in the 
msnners of his countrymen. As the education of 
youth was one of the most important objects of a 
legislator's care^ he took care to instil such early 
principles, tiiat children should in a manner be born 
with a sense of order and discipline. His grand 
principle was, that children were properly the pos« 
session of the state, and belonged to the community 
iliore than to their parents. To this end he began 
from the very time of their conception, making it 
the mother's duty to use such diet and exercise, a& 
might fit har to produce a vigorous and healthy off-^ 
spring. As during this period all institutions were 
tinetored with the savageness of the times, it is not 
wonderful that Lycurgus ordained that all such chil- 
dwn asy upon a public view, were deemed deformed 
or weakly, and unfit foi a future life of vigour and 
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fatigue^ should be exposed to perisli in a cavern near 
mount Taygetus. This was considered as a public 
punishsient upon the mother, and it was thought 
the readiest way to lighten the state of a future in- 
cumbrance. 

Those infants that were born without any capital 
defects were adopted as children of the state, and 
delivered to their parents to be nursed with severity 
and hardship. From their tenderest age they were 
accustomed to make no choice in their eating, not to 
be afraid in the dark or when left alone, not to be 
peevish or fretful, to walk barefoot, to lie hard at 
nights, to wear the same clothes winter and summer, 
and to fear nothing from their equals. ^ At the age 
of seven years they were taken from their parents, 
and delivered over to the classes for a public edu- 
cation. Their discipline there was little else than 
an apprenticeship to hardship, self-denial, and obe- 
dience. In these classes, one of the boys, more ad- 
vanced and experienced than the rest, presided as 
captain, to govern and chastise the refractory. Their 
very sports and exercises were regulated according 
to the exactest discipline, and made up of labour and 
fatigue. They went barefoot -with, their heads 
shaved, and fought with one another naked. While 
they were at table it was usual for the masters to 
instruct the boys, by asking them questions concern- 
ing the nature of moral actions, or the different 
merits of the most noted men of the time. The boys 
were obliged to give a quick and ready answer, 
which was to be accompanied with their reasons in 
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the concisest manner, for a Spartan's language was 
as sparing as his .money was ponderous and bulky« 
All ostentatious learning was banished from this sim* 
pie commonwealth; their only study was to obey, 
their only pride was to soiFer hardship. Every art 
was practised to harden them against adrentitious 
danger. There was yearly a custom of whipping 
them at the altar of Diana, and the boy that bore 
this punishment with the greatest fortitude came off 
victorious. This was inflicted publicly before the 
eyes of their parents, and in the presence of the 
whole city ; and many were known to expire under 
the severity of the discipline without uttering a sin- 
gle groan. Even their own fathers, when they saw 
them covered with blood and wounds, and ready to 
expire, exhorted them to persevere to the end with 
constancy and resolution. Plutarch, who says that 
he has seen several children expire under this cruel 
treatment, tells us of one, who, having stolen a fox, 
and hid it under his coat, chose rather to let it tear 
out his very bowels than discover the theft. 

Every institution seemed calculated to harden the 
body, and sharpen the mind for war. In order to 
prepare them for stratagems and sudden incursions, 
the boys were permitted to steal from each other ; 
but if they were caught in the fact, they were pu- 
nished for their want of dexterity. Such a per- 
mission, therefore, was little better than a prohi- 
bition of theft, since the punishment followed, as at 
present, in case of detection. In fact, by this insti- 
tution, negligence in the possessor was made justly 
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liable to the lata cf hii ponefinont, a consideratioti 
which has not beto safficientiy attended to bj snbse-* 
quent kg^itlators. 

At twelve y^ars old the boys were remored into 
another class, of a more advanced kind. There^ in 
order to crush -the seeds of vice, which at that time 
begin to appear^ their labour and discipline were in^ 
oreased with their age. There they had their in^ 
itrnotor from among the men called Pcedonomi, and 
under him the Ireens, young men selected from their 
own body, to exercise a more constant and immedi-^ 
ate command over them. They had now their skir* 
Buriies between parties, and their mock fights be^ 
tween larger bodies. In these they often fought 
with hands, feet, teeth^ and nails, with such obsti^ 
n^y, that it was common to see them lose their eyes^ 
and often their lives, before the fray was determined. 
Such was the constant discipline of their minority ,^ 
which lasted till the age of thirty, before which they 
were not permitted to marry, to go into the troops, 
or to bear any office in the state. 

With regard to the virgins^ their discipline was 
equally strict with the former. They were ioured 
to a constant course of labour and industry until 
they were twenty years old, belbre which time they 
were not allowed to be marriageable. They also had 
their peculiar exercises. They ran, wrestled, pitched 
the bar, and performed all those feats naked before 
Ae whole body of the citizens. Yet this was thought 
no way indecent^ as it was supposed that the fi«M 
qaent view o( the person would niiba check than 
4 
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exeite erery looser aj^^ite. An odotetion so itttti* 
like did not fail to produce in the Spartan women 
corresponding sentiments. They were hold, frugal, 
and patriotic, filled with a sense of honour, and a 
love of military glory. Some foreign women, in 
coorersation with the wife of Leonidas, saying, that 
the Spartan women alone knew how to govern the 
men, she Ixddly replied, the Spartan women alone 
bring forth men* A mother was known to give her 
son, who was going to battle, his shield, with this 
remarkable advice, Return with it, or return upon it. 
Implying, that rather than throw it from him in 
flight, he should be borne upon it dead to his friends 
in Sparta. Another, hearing that her son was killed 
fighting for his country, she answered without any 
emotion, -> it was for that I brought him into the 
World. After the battle of Leuctra, the parents of 
those who died in the action, went to the temples to 
tiiank the gods^ that their sons had done their duty, 
while those whose children survived that drcadfol 
day seemed inconsolable. 

Yet it must not be concealed that in a city where 
the women were inspired with such a passion for 
miKtary glory, they were not equally remarkaUb 
fiir tonnnbial fidelity. In feet there ivas no law 
against adnhery, and an eitefaange of husbands was 
^ften actually practised among them. This was 
ahrays indeed by the mutual consent of parties, 
which removed the tedious ceremonies of a divorce. 
One reason assigned for allowing this mutual liberty^ 
was not so much to gratify licentious desire, as to 
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improve the breed of^ citizens^ by matching such w 
were possessed of mutaal inclination. In fact^ in 
many of the laws of Lycurgus he seems to admit, 
that private vices may become public benefits, and 
this among the number. 

Besides these constitutional resolutions, there were 
many other general maxims laid down, that obtain- 
ed the force of laws among them. They were forbid 
to exercise any mechanic art. The chief occupation 
of the Spartans was bodily exercises or hunting. 
The Helotes, who had lost their liberty some centu- 
ries before, and who had been condemned to per- 
petual slavery, tilled their lands for them, receiving 
for their labour a bare subsistence. The citizens, 
thus possessed of competence and leisure,, were most- 
ly in company in their large common halls, where 
they met and conversed together. They passed little 
of their time alone, being accustomed to live like 
bees, always together, always attentive to their chiefs 
and leaders. The love of their country and the pub- 
lic good was their predominant passion, and all self- 
interest was lost in the general wish for the welfare 
of the community. Peedaretus having missed the 
honour of being chosen one of the three hundred who 
had a certain rank in the city, converted his disap- 
pointment into joy, that there were three hundred 
better men in Sparta than he. 

Among the maxims of this legislator, it was for- 
bidden them to make frequent war. upon the same 
enemies. By this inhibition they were restrained 
from lasting and immoderate resentment; they were 
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in no danger of teaching* their discipline to those 
they made war upon, and all their alliances Vfefe 
thus more frequently renewed. 

Whenever they had broken and routed their ene- 
mies, they never pursaed them farther than was ne^ 
cessary to make themselves sure of the victory. 
They thought it sufficiently glorious to overcome, 
and were ashamed of destroying an enemy that yield- 
ed or fled; Nor was this without answering some 
good purposes ; for the enemy, conscious that all who 
resisted were put to the sword^ often fled, as they 
were convinced that such a conduct was the surest 
means of obtaining safety. Thus valour and gene- 
rosity seemed the ruling motives of this new insti- 
tution ; arms were their only exercise and employ- 
ment, and their life was much less austere in the 
camp than the city. The Spartans were the only 
people in the world to whom the time of war was a 
time of ease and refreshment ; because then the se- 
verity of their manners was relaxed^ and the men 
were indulged in greater liberties. With them the 
first and most inviolable law of war was, never to 
turn their backs on the enemy, however dispropor- 
tioned in forces, nor to deliver up their arms until 
they resigned them with life. When the poet Ar- 
chilochus came to Sparta, he was obliged to quit the 
city, for having asserted, in one of his poems, that it 
was better for a man to lose his arms than his life. 
T4ius resolved upon conquest or death, they went 
calmly forward with all the confidence of success, 
sure of meeting a glorious victoi^ or^ what they 
valued equally, a noble death. .-^ 
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. Thuf depending upon their valour alone for wlety, 
their legwlator forbad walling the city. It was his 
maxim^ that a wall of men was preferable to a waU 
^f brieky and that confined valour was scarce prefer- 
able to cowardice. Indeed a city, in which were 
thirty thousand fighting men, stood in little need of 
walls to protect it ; and we have scarce an instance 
m history of their suiSering themselves to he driven 
to their lart retreats. War and its honours was 
their employment and ambition; their Helotes, oi 
slaves, tilled their grounds, and did all their servile 
drudgery. These unhappy men were, in ^ manner, 
hound to the soil ; it was not lawful to sell them to 
strangers, or to make them free. If at any time 
their increase became inconvenient, or created a sus* 
picion in their fierce masters, there was a cryptia^ or 
wcret act, by which they were permitted to destrc^ 
them. From this barbarous severity, however, hj- 
curgus is acquitted by Plutarch; but it is plain, 
that his institutions were not snfiicient to restrain 
the people from such baseness and cruelty. It was 
by this act allowed for several companies of young 
men to go out^ of the city by day, and concealing 
themselves in the thickets, to rush out in the night 
upon their slaves, and kill all they could find in their 
way. Thucydides relates, that two thousand of 
these slaves disappeared at once, without ever after 
being heard of. It is truly amazing how a people 
like the Spartans, renowned for lenity to the con- 
quered, for submission to their superiors, for rever- 
«ee to old ajfe, fSd friendship to each other, should 
yet be so very brut^i to those beneath them j to men 
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that ought to he eonsidered^ in ev^ry respect^ w 
their equals, as their countrymw^ i^nd only degr«4^ 
by an unjust usurpation. Yet nothing is more cf^fh 
tain than their cruel treatment : they were not only 
condemned to the most servile occupations, but oft^n 
destroyed without reason. They were frequently 
made drunk, and exposed before the qhildr^it ir^ 
order to deter them from so brutal a species of de- 
bauchery* 

Such was the general purport of the institutions 
of Lycurgus, which, from their tendency, gained the 
esteem and admiration of all the surrounding natioiHf- 
The Greeks were ever apt to be dazzled rather with 
splendid than useful virtues, and praised the laws of 
Lycurgus, which at best were calculated rather to 
ffiake men warlike than ha^^y, and to substitute in- 
sensibility instead of enjoyment. If considered in a 
political light, the city of I>aced»mon was but a 
military garrison, rapported by the labour of a 
numerous peasantry tlmt were sUves. The laws by 
which they were governed are not much more rigor- 
ous than many of the military institutions of modern 
princes; the same labour, the same discipline, the 
same poverty, and the same subordination, is found 
in many of the garrisoned towns of Europe, that pre- 
vailed for so many centuries in Sparta. The only 
difference that appears to me between a soldier of 
Laced»mon and a soldier in garrison at Oravelin, is, 
tlmt the one was permitted to marry at thirty, and the 
other is obliged to continue single all his life ; the 
one lives in the midst of a civilized country, which 
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he is supposed to protect; the other lived in the 
midst of a number df civilized states^ which he had 
mo inclination to offend. War is equally the trade of 
both; and a campaign is frequently a relaxation from 
the more rigorous confinement of garrison duty. 

When Lycurgus had thus <;ompleted his military 
institution, and when the form of government he had 
established seemed strong and vigorous enough to 
support itself, his next care was to give it all the 
permanence in his power* He therefore signified 
to the people, that something still remained for the 
completion of his plan ; and that he was under a ne- 
cessity of going to consult the oracle of Delphos, for 
its advice. In the mean time he persuaded them to 
take an oath for the strict observance of all his laws 
till his return, and then departed with a full reso- 
lution of never seeing Sparta more. When he was 
arrived at Delphos, he consulted the oracle, to know 
whether the laws he had made were sufficient to 
render the Lacedeemonians happy; and beiug an- 
swered that nothing was wanting to their perfection, 
he sent this answer to Sparta, and then voluirtarily 
starved himself to death. Others say, that he died 
in Crete, ordering his body to be burnt, and his 
ashes to be thrown into the sea. The death of this 
great lawgiver gave a sanction and authority to his 
laws, which his life was unable to confer. The Spar- 
tans regarded his end as the most glorious of all his 
actions, and a noble finishing of all his former servi- 
ces : they built a temple, and paid divine honours to 
him after his death ; they considered themselves as 
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bound by every tie of gratitude and religion to a 
strict observance of all his institutions ; and the long 
continuance of the Spartan government is a proof of 
their perseveri ng resolution . 

The city of Lacedaemon, thus instituted, seemed 
only desirous of an opportunity of displaying the su- 
periority of their power among the neighbouriA^g 
states, their rivals. The war between them and the 
Messenians, soon taught them to know the advan- 
tages of their military institution ; but as I am hasten* 
ihg to more important events, I will touch upon 
this as concisely as I can. There was a temple of 
Diana common to the Messenians and Lacedeemoni- 
ans, standing upon the borders of either kingdom. 
It was there that the Messenians were accused of 
attempting the chastity of some Spartan virgins, arid 
of killing Teleclus, one of the Spartan kings, who 
interposed in their defence. The Messenians, on the 
other hand, denied the chairge: and averred, that 
those supposed virgins were young men thus dressed 
up with daggers under their clothes, and placed 
there by Teleclus, with an intent to surprise them. 
To the mutual resentment occasioned by this, another 
cause of animosity was soon after added : Poly* 
chares, a Messenian, who had won the prize in the 
Oljmipic games, let out some cows to pasture to Eu- 
phsBuus, a Lacedaemonian, who was to pay himself 
for their keeping with a share of the increase. Bn*. 
phaenus sold the cows, and pretended they were 
i^tolen from him. Polychares sent his son to demaM^d 
the money ; but the Lacedaemonian, to aggravate thh 
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erimor killed the joong man* and persqaded hui 
etm^trjm^B. t^ give na redress. Polychares^ there- 
fofft^^cmdertook to do bingusalf jostioe, and killed all 
the Lacedaemonians that came in hi^ way. Expos^ 
fnltttions passed between both kingdoms, till at last 
the aflfoir came to- a gejieral war, which was carried 
wi.for ittany years with doubtful success. In this 
gitfisltion ths .Messemianis a^nt H consult the oracle of 
I}(^pkf>&f, who. requir^ the sacrifice of a virgin oif 
the fiMkiily of i^py.tas; Uppn casting lots among 
t]»eide$een€laiifi^9f this prince^ the chanqe fell upon 
the daughter of Lyevcus ; ]j>vA being thought to b^ 
sttppesititiom^ Aristodemua offered his daughteri 
ii4idm all allowed to be his Qwn«. Her lover* how- 
eva'r attempted to. avert the bloyr^^ by asserting, that 
t(hi8 wasf with child bry hi^ ) but her father was $o eur 
mged^ that he; ripped up her belly with his own 
Ipumd^ publicly ta vindicate her innocencei The en- 
tbtaiaism wbiahr. this sacrifice produced^ served fov a 
Jvhil^ to gi);e the Messenians the; advantage; but 
]beittg|at^l^^oV(^hroi^n.^nd. besieged ia tho eity of 
ItMne^.Aft^^odeiiiUffy,: finding; all things desperate, 
^^^u\ ^^^ hiixtfelf upq^ his daughter's grava« 
A.M.328q. ^.^j^ him f^U the. kingdom of Messenia; 
Pipt yrithoui^ a ipqst obstinate resistance, and many a 
4^|eat qf.ihe i^gartau. ari^y^ which they held thus 
iTOgaiged, for, ^bove twenty y^rs. Nor muist we 
qffoit OQe.meiaorahle trans^cl^ioA of the Laoedsemoni^ 
«|i8^.d^rjifig (tlxu^. war : having drained their city of 
nUitsiin^e ipbabitants, and Qbltged themselves bjt 
oa^h not to return until tbeir designs were accom- 
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plhhHi t^iV women. ;,in;, the mean ,time remppy 
4*raJbed, tlwfe from their long ^sei^?e, ^11 jK>4fTlt}?:, 
W4u^ l» ftt an en4. . To Xf^iwdy, ^hi$ inco^ypnifix^^ 
tb^ 4©tv5l^d Afty of tte^f W9^t |)iri?misin^ j^^ 

Blifii^iiM^VIsly .withaUittejouag \ypinen they fanci^V 
The offspring of these virgins were from tbem.'C^U^ 
Partlienipej wUfQ^r finding theoiscjiyes .cqntemnedfnd 

alighted by thetSparfaW w their retivp,,a?.a spwrjr 
OA b^QoijLp joined isome ye^s after in a^ ijpsi^r^ction 
with the Helotes/ ht^t ^^re soon supprfssed^, lP^\?S 
expelled th© state, they wentrmder i^e.c^vLcp of 
theiir <aptfiip, Philantw* ftnd ,«ettled at; Jarentguqi 

in'Iteljf*- •.'; ,. r,.,'; . . ,. .^ .^j \.^, . ^ ^ 

Aifcer;0..>?igorpfcis «ubj^i(H^ frf tldii;ty-ni»e yjp^r?,: 
the Mes*waan« <?hee na^^e n^adf ^. \igoroi»s.4fu^g:l^ 
foi!ilrfeed<)mr W>i^ beaded by.Ar|st<H»e«-. . .K^«a^ 
]|e0» ayaiHig tijaiB of f r^t ^ourqge an4 ca- ^ . ; ' » . ,/f 
p9leity. ' The soce^s ,pf th^,1^r^.^Sf\gepfi/^fft ;wai| 
doubt^l^ 'and :th^/l<KNd8pn»Mifaas l^^ing^acjvisie^ }^z 
tSke DPade jto ^i^^ % ja geo^ii^i ^fun^am^f^: tb^ 
Atbeoilins^ this. ppiUio state a^pyt jtb^m ^yr^^?f:^ 
poet and jsehoolmaste^, M'h^ ichief bus,^i4ss \^as to, 
haraii^daiid repeat hie own v^rse;^. /The Spartans 
iHcriEf Uttk pli^efd.with their jDew. leader^ hut tbek 
Teiicmtfon. for, the i^TacJe* k/^pt ti^em qbedieut Ijo jliis 
conciwindii., iTbeir fSipccfn^ km^vfir^ difl n9t jieefn 
to infPfYd^witb Abeif dnty/: thf^j.^nfiered a defeat 
frdm Aristonieiioi^ ii^how losingf hM^^i^d in the pqrr> 
flMil;, Ahdis >t«itfkl.o¥6i\thr^W.Yv|k5 f r^y^ted. A ^^W^. 
and A' timi «bfeat foU^wed ^qa alter; so liii^t the 
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Lacedeemonians, quite dispirited, had thoof hts of 
concluding^ a peace upon any terms. Bat Tyrtfeiw 
to inflamed them by his orations and songs in praise 
of military ^lory, that they resolved upon another 
battle, in which they were Tictoriousj and soon 
after Aristomenes was taken prisoner in a skirmish 
With fifty of his followers. 

The adventures of this hero deserve our notice.— 
Being carried prisoner to Sparta, he was thrown 
into a de^p dungeon, which had been used for the 
execution of malefactors, and his fifty soldiers with 
him. They were all killed by the fiaiH, except Aris- 
tomenes, who, finding a. wild beast at the bottom 
preying upon a carcass, securing the animal's 
mouth, he continued to hold by the tail, until the 
beast made directly to its hole. There finding the 
issue too narrow, he was obliged to let go his hold ; 
but following the track with his eye, he perceived 
a glimmering from above, and at length wrought 
his way out. After this extraordinary escape, he 
repaired immediately to his troops, and at their head 
made a successful sally, by night, against the Co- 
rinthian forces. Nevertheless, he was once more, 
shortly afl«r, taken by some Cretanaj but his keep- 
ers being made drunk, he stabbed them with their 
^4>wn 4aggefi|, and returned to his forces. But his 
^single ^^our was not sufficient to avert the ruin of 
his country ; although, with his own single prowess, 
he had thrice earned the Hecatomfdionia, a sacrifice 
due to those who had killed one hundred of the 
enemy hand to hand in battle; yet, the body of his 
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forces being small, and iatigned with continual duty, 
the city of Eira, which he defended, was 
taken, and the Messenians were obliged to ^•"•*'^^*^- 
take refuge with Anaxilas, a prince of Sicily. As 
for Tyrtaeus, the Lacedsemonians made him free of 
their city, which was the highest honour they had in 
their power to bestow. By the accession of the 
Messenian country to the territory of Sparta, this 
state became one of the most powerful of all Greece ; 
and was second only to Athens, which state it always 
considered with an eye of jealousy. 
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,vtf*'" ♦ .In , . r . ■ . 7,.. .'..••• 
CHAlPTER in. 

OP TJIB GOVERNMENT OF i^THENS, THE LAWS OP 
SOLON, ANP THE HTSTOfiY OF THE REPUBLIC 
FROM THE TIME OF SOLON TO THE COMMENCE- 
MEKT OF THE PERSIAN WAR. 

We now return to Athens. Codrus, the last king^ 
of this state, having devoted himself for the good 
of his country, a magistrate, under the title of Archon, 
was appointed to succeed him. The first who bore 
this office was Medon, the son of the late king, who, 
being opposed by his brother Nileus, was preferred 
by the oracle, and accordingly invested with his 
new dignity. This magistracy was at first for life ; 
it was soon after reduced to a period of ten years, 
and at last became annual ; and in this state it con- 
tinued for near three hundred years. During this 
inactive government, little ofiers to adorn the page 
of history; the spirit of extensive dominion had 
not as yet entered into Greece; and the citizens 
were too much employed in their private intrigues 
to attend to foreign concerns, Athens, therefore, 
continued a long time incapable of enlarging her 
power; content with safety amidst the contend-^ 
ing interests of aspiring potentates and factious 
citizens. 
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A desife of hding •governed by written lavs nt 
fctst ttiadift way f6r >a^new ehan^ in gio^ . 
vefnment. fVir more thim a century they ^-^-^SoO. 
hwi seen Vlie goed effe€$t«i 4of lawB in the regulation 
df ' ^he Sparrtati eoniniott wealth : and , an they w^i^ ft 
more enlightened people, thef ei^ected greater 
advantages from a new in:K;it«tion. In the fihoid^, 
therefore, of a legi^ator, they pitdhed ttpwi Draoo, a 
fAhn of acknowledged wisdom and imshftken in^ 
*6grity, but rigid, even beyond human sui&ranoe* 
It does not appear that any state of Greece was pes^ 
sessed of ^written laws before his time. How«ver> 
he was not afraid to enact the most severe lawa^ 
W^ch laid the same penaltieft on 4&evtiK>st atrocftoiift 
aifd the most trifling <iffenees. t^heseiaws potiiflheA 
sAl cHmei^ With dea^,^nd are sai^ ndt to be Wf^itteu 
wil* irik, but with b9ood, Thi« legwrtfltor beittg 
asked why he punished most ofenees with death? 
replied, Sma^ etimes deserve 4eMk, and I tenre iw 
higfher ibr the greatest, fliut *he ^stoesniiwe seiirerit^ 
oi^'irisr laws prevettted'tb^^ *()fli teitig jt»tl^ admini'P- 
stered.' Sentiments of »hni4^mity in the 'judges, com*» 
passion for the accused When his &ttft was not <eqlMkl 
tb hisr suffering, the uftWiHingtiess of witoestes ta 
cfxact too cru^l an cftctomnent, thc4r feans clIm of ihe. 
resentment of the pe^e; ^tl 4;he6e OMitpired to, 
rtoder the laWs Obsolete before they fiouid iwiAlfl)e 
pnt in e^cecution. Tbm the IMW la)V8<€OBiitelw)t^ 
their K^Wn -^rpiyse^, ^)»d i^nAt ^v^timhm trigwn* {lavddi 
the 'Wfty Ibr the most -A angM<bM iitf ^irfity. 
' ft was in tlna ^tstr^sMM iitttte of 4lte ^eomv 
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wealth that Sdon was applied to for his advice and 
a^istance, as the wisest and the justest man of all 
Athens. His g^eat learning had acquired him the 
reputation of being the first of the seven wise men. 
of Greece, and his known humanity procured him 
the love and veneration of every rank among his 
fellow-citizens. Solon was a native of Salamis, an 
island dependant on Athens, but which had revolted, 
to put itself under the power of the Megareans. In 
attempting to recover this island, the Athenians had 
spent much blood and treasure, until at last, wearied 
out with such ill success, a law was made, rendering 
it capital ever to advise the recovery of their lost 
possession. Solon, however, undertook to persuade 
them to another trial; and, feigning himself mad, 
ran about the streets, using the most violent gesture 
and language ; but the purport of all was to upbraid 
the Athenians for their remissness and effeminacy, 
in giving up their conquests in despair. In short, 
he acted his part so well, by the oddity of his man- 
ner, and the strength of his reasoning, that the people 
resolved upon another expedition against Salamis; 
and, by a stratagem of his contrivance, in which 
he introduced several young men upon the island 
in women's clothes, the place was surprised, and 
added to the dominion of Athens. 

But this was not the only occasion on which he 
exhibited superior address and wisdom. At a time 
when Greeoe had carried the arts of eloquence, poetry, 
and government, higher than they had yet been seen 
saaong mankind, Solon was considered as one of the 
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foremost in each perfection. The sages of Greece^ 
'whose fame is still undiminished, acknowledged his 
merit, and adopted him as their associate. The 
correspondefnce between these wise men was at once 
instructiye, friendly and sincere. They were seven 
in nnmber, namely, Thales the Milesian, Solon of 
Athens, Chile of Lacedsemon, Pittacus of Mitylene, 
Periander of Corinth, Bias and Cleobulos, whose 
birth-places are not ascertained. Those sages often 
visited each other, and their conversations generally 
turned upon the methods of instituting the best form 
of government, or the arts of private happiness. 
One day, when Solon went to Miletos to see Thales, 
the first thing he said, was to express his surprise 
that Thales had never desired to marry, or have 
children. Thales made him no answer then; but, 
a few days after, he contrived that a stranger, 
supposed to arrive from Athens, should join their 
company. Solon hearing from whence the stranger 
came, was inquisitive after the news of his own city ; 
but was only informed that a young man had died 
there, for whom the whole place was in the greatest 
affliction, as he was reputed the most promising 
youth in all Athens. Alas ! cried Solon, how much 
is the poor father of the youth to be pitied ! — ^pray, 
what is his name ? I heard the name, replied the 
stranger (who was instructed for the occasion), but 
I have forgot it: I only remember that all people 
talked much of his wkdom and justice. Every 
aiDswer afforded new matter of trouble and terror 
to the inquisitive father, and he had just strength 
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enough to ask^ if the youth '^^^Wi the son of 80I011 ? 
The very same, replied the utMUg^er ; at which words 
Solon shewed all the marks of the flHxrt; iaeonsclable 
distress. Thiir was the <^portaaity whioh Thales 
wanted, wlio todk him hf the liaiill, and said to hias, 
with a smite, »t!!oRifort yoiirsdf, tny Mend; aUthtft 
has been told yM is s( mere^ctioa^ hat may serr^ as 
a Tcry proper answer to your que^ton, why I .never 
thought proper to merry, 

On«^ ilety, at the eouit of Periander of Corinlii^ 
a quertion #as proposed^ which was the iMiit peitfeot 
popular government? That, said Bias, wliere the 
laws hare no superior. -That, sard Thales, where 
the inhabitants are neither ^00 rieh nor ioo poor. 
That, said Anacharsis, the Scythian, where virtue 
TS honoured "and vice deftested. That, said Pittacos, 
where dignities are always <x>nferred upon the 
virtuous, and iwrvcr upon the base. That, said 
Cleobulus, where the tritizens fear Mame more than 
punishment. That, said Chilo, wliere the laws are 
more regarded than the orators. But Solon^s opinion 
seems to "have the greatest weight, who said, where 
an injury done to the meanest subject is an insult 
upon the whole constitution. 

Upon a certain occasion, w^hen *Solon was convers- 
ing with Ana(3iarsis, the 'Scythian philosopher, about 
his intended reformartiotrs in the state; "Alas!** 
cried the Scythian, **aH your laws will be found to 
** resemble spidor's webs; 1*e weak ttnd "small flies 
" will be caught land entangled, hut the igteat an* 
"powerful will always liave strength «tougfc to 
** break through." 
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' S<4(m*ii Hiterfiew with CnnmB, king* of I^dki, 
is still more celebrated. Thiis iaoiiarchy vho M^is 
reputed the richest of all Asia Minor, tiras willio^ to 
make an ortentatioas display of his wealth before 
the Gmek philosopher ; and, after shewing him 
ifBinetise heaps of treasure, and the greatest yartetjr 
of other ornaments, he demanded whether he did 
not think the possessor the most happy of all man^- 
kind. 'No, rej^ied Solim: I know one man ndore 
happy; a poor peasant of Greece, who, neither in 
affloenoe nor pOTerty, has but few wants, and has 
learned to supply them with his labonr. This answer 
was by no means agreeable to the vain monarch, 
who, by his ques^on, only hoped for a reply that 
would tend to flatter his pride% Willing, therefore, 
to extort one still more fevottrable, he asked, whe^ 
ther^ at least, he did nofc think him happy? Alas! 
cried Solon, what man 'Cdm be pronotmced happy 
bdRmre be dies ? The itrt;egrity and the wisdom of 
Solon's replies appeaored in the event. The kingdom 
of Lydia was invaded by Cyros, the empire de- 
stroyed, and Croesus himsdf wous Ukea prisoner. 
When he was led out to execution, according to the 
barbarous manners of the times, he then, too late, 
recollected the maxims of Solon, and could not help 
crying ont, when on the scaffold, upon Solon's name. 
Cyms hearing him repeat the name with great 
earnestness, was desirous of knowing the reason; 
and, being informed by Gr^ssns of that philosopher's 
remarkaUe dbservatioa, he began to fear fbr himself; 
jMfdoned Croesus, and took him for the Aiture into 
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confidence and fHendship. Thus Solon had the merit 
of saving one king's life, and of reforming another. 

Sach was the man to whom the Athenians applied 
for assistance in reforming the severity of their 
government, and instituting a just body of laws, 
Athens was at that time divided into as many fac- 
tions, as there were different sorts of inhabitants in 
Attica. Those that lived upon the mountainis were 
fond of exact equality ; those that lived in the low 
country were for the dominion of a few ; and those 
that dwelt on the sea coasts, and were consequently 
addicted to commerce, were for keeping those parties 
so exactly balanced, as to permit neither to prevail. 
But besides these, there was a fourth party, and that 
by much the most nunierous, consisting wholly of 
the poor, who were grievously harassed and oppress- 
ed by the rich, and loaded with debts which they 
were not able to discharge. This unhappy party» 
which, when they know their own strength, must 
ever prevail, were now determined to throw off the 
yoke of their oppressors, and to choose themselves'a 
chief, who should make a reformation in government, 
by making a new division of lands. 

As Solon had never sided with either, he was re- 
garded as the reAige of all ; the rich liking him 
because he was rich, and the poor because he was 
honest. Though he was at first unwilling to under- 
take so dangerous an employment, he at last suf- 
fered himself to be chosen Archon, and to be con- 
stituted supreme legislator with the unanimous con- 
;»ent of all. This was a situation in which nothing 
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could be added to his power, yet inany of the citieemi 
advised him to make himself king ; but he had too 
much wisdom to seek after a name which would 
render' him obnoxious to many of his fellow citizens,- 
white he was, in fact, possessed of more than regal 
authority. A tyranny^ he would say, resembles a 
fair garden ; it is a beautiful spot while we are 
withiUf but it wants a way to yet out ol. « 

Rejecting, therefore, the wish of royalty, he re- 
solved upon settling a form of government that 
should be founded on the basis of just and reasonable 
liberty. Not venturing to meddle with certain dis- 
orders which he looked upon as incurable, he under- 
took to bring about no other alterations but such as ' 
were apparently reasonable to the meanest capacity. . 
In short, it was his aim to give the Athenians not ' 
the best of possible constitutions, but the very best 
they were capable of receiving. His first attempt 
was therefore in favour of the poor, whose debts he 
abolished at once by an express law of insolvency. 
But to. do this with the least injury he could to the 
creditor, he raised the value of money in a moderate 
proportion, by which he nominally increased their 
riches. But his management on this occasion had like 
to have had yery dangerous consequences; for some of 
his friends, to whom the scheme had been previously 
communicated, took up vast sums of money while 
it was low, in order to be possessed of the difference 
when it became of greater value. Solon himself 
was suspected of having a hand in this fraud ; but, 
to wipe off all suspicion, he remitted his debtors five, 
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or» an others sayt fif^^e^^al^i^ and ihw ra^^iqe^ltha 

..Bi« QBXt ^tep was ta repeal all, Ifh^ laws. ^n9fc;t^ 
Vy.Onijep^ i9?l<feprtbose against n^Mrdei:-., Jfe< tbw 
yrooee^ed to tli« regulation of ofl^c^, ^q^plq^m^nt^ 
lKi4 iMgi&traG^^y ^U wbicli he le^t jn;the h^i^^f^ of 
t^ T}^. H^^ diistribated the rich citfzeDs wU^. threfl 
classes, ranging th^»/^^?Qw4i»g to th^ir inc^q;^ 
Xhfos^ that werie ifouad to b^e fiv^ hptidred v^c^aspres 
yfi««lyi W ^lip com.iW liqwds, were pl^c»d i^ tha 
firfldraxik i . th94^ t^^^ had^three hundred T^^ pA^oa4 
iQi.,thQ 96001)4.1; wd thofi^ that had but two hundred 
mi^d^ up the third. All th^ reft of the eiti^setw, whose 
iacop»e fell; ^9M% 9C two hundred^ measpre^y ? w!ejr^ 
.coB^prised 19, ^.fourth and last cla^ss, and werfs^HHV* 
' sfidered ^ n^qus^lifi^d for auy employment Tyhatl^v^ri 
BvUi to compensate for this exclusioiij be g;ave €fveyr$f 
fnvate citiaen a privilege of voting io the gfreKl 
afll^nUy of the whole body ^ the state. Thi»» 
indeedi at firsts might appear a. coacessitm of small 
cpttsequemuee^ but it ifiTas s0o»'foiiqd to contein visi^ 
soAid advauta^e^} fon, by the la^s of AthehSii it was 
p^mitted, aft^r the di^t^rmin^ion of. the magt*< 
ti^atasi to appeal to .^e general assembly of the 
iieople> aAfd thw* ii> ^xb^^ ^ cauiies of. weight >ilQd 
npm0ntfcaQ^he£»re th^m*' .. ,. ' V': - -' 

It^.^soaoe ^easur^ to {^>»nteiraQt the^iivAu^ium^f a 
popular ass^niUyji: he gs^v^rgfeat^r w^i^ht; to thtf 
fOort; pf. iUfiopagWi a^ : ^iIsok inf^ituted iinotltar 
c€i«aci)^^€((H»sisti9g^f fourhu«^ ; Th^Arec^guc^ 
^o<MtU^ fii9U{ :[the:|^la(^ i^h^r^the cMirt was heldi 
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JmA\hetn estdblisbedsomeiceaturimbeforei ttok 6<^i^ 
restored atid augmented ttt authority. To this court 
nm ecoBiuittcd the care of causing the kws to'be oIm 
iwrted and pot in execution. Before his^ tima the 
otiizens ci the greatest probity ^d justice were iMide 
judges of that tritNina). Solon was the first: ^^ 
tfaoogkt it cdDvefticiit^ that nune should be> honouiPCNi 
mkh that digiiitiy^ but suebas bad pissed tlimagli 
the office of Arohon. NetUng wss^ so^ august as 
Akis[4»iErt, and its reputation > for judjgmtnt andin- 
teg^i^fy became to very greats that ite Romans smsmn 
thnes sc^erred e$me% xf hieh w^re too Ihtricwte fmt 
lUoit: own decision, U' the determination of this 
tvibunah Nothing^ wm regttsded here but ivathi 
that no external objects might pervert jfustioe; tM 
tinhunal was held In darkness^ and the advocates' w^re 
denied all attempts to work upon the passions of the 
j u dges * Sklperior to this^ Solon ihstituted the great 
oouttcil of fioor bumked^ wbo were to judge upon 
appeiis ftom.-tbe Areopagus, and maturely lo oqdu 
^oniAn every question before it came to be debate^ 
in a gd^Qtral asseneibly of tbs people* 
. , iSiicb wtis ibo. refonmtioti in tho general ibstite^ 
tions for the good of the states his partioubr ki#s 
i9t dispensing justice were more aameroOs. ln«the 
first rpbce^ nil pcfsonfil who in publio disseasioiis. stud 
difior^noeb espoused n^bw party> but dontinis^ fio 
eiri wHitra blamesiUe tiewtmlity, were deoktrod i*^ 
ImuKul^ eondenmod tb perptiaal pqnishnleB«;^iMid 
Ukh$gm 4U tbdr esdbales oenfisoated. Notiiuig>^ouli 
oaore induce nanlmid tb a spinit o£ patriotism ' tba» 
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this celebrated law. A mind thos obliged to tako 
part in public concerns, learns, from habit, to make 
those concerns its principal care, and self-interest 
qaicklj sinks before them. By this method of 
aocwtoming the minds of the people to look npon 
that man as. an enemy, that should appear indifferent 
And unconcerned in the misfortunes of the public, 
he pcovided the state with a. quick and general re- 
source in every dangerous emergencgr. . 

He next permitted every particular person to 
eiqpoase the quarrel of any one that was injured or 
insulted. By this means every person in the state 
became the enemy of him who did wrong, and the 
turbulent were thus overpowered by the number of 
their opponents. 

He abolished the custom of giving portions in 
marriage with young women, unless they were only 
daughters. The bride was to carry no other fortune 
to her husband than three suits of clothes, and some 
household goods of little value. It was his aim to 
prevent making matrimony a traffic : he considered 
it as an honourable connexion, calculated for the 
mutiml happiness of both parties, and the gen^:ul 
advantage of the state. 

Before this lawgiver's time the Athraians were 
not allowed to make their wills ; but the wealth of 
the deceased naturally, and of course, devolved upon 
his children. Solon allowed every one that was 
childless to dispose of his whole estate as he thought 
fit ; preferring, by that means, friendship to kindred, 
and choice to necessity and constraint. From this 
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institution the bond between i^tke parents and chil* 
dcen became more solid and firm : it confirmed the 
just authority of the one, and increased the necessary 
dependence of the other. . 

He made a regu}atioa to lessen. the rewards to 
the victors of the Olympic and Isthmian games* 
,He considered it as unjust, that a set of idle people, 
generally useless, often dangerous to the state, should 
receive those re wank which should go to the .de- 
serving. He wished to see those emoluments go 
to the widows and families of such as fell in the 
service of their country, and to make the stipend 
;of the stat^ honourable; by being conferred only on 
the brave. 

To encourage industry, the Areopagus was charged 
with the care of examining into every man's method 
of living, and of chastising all who led an idl^ life. 
The unemployed were considered as a set of dangerr 
ous and turbulent spirits, eager after innovation, and 
hoping to mend their fortunes from the plunder of 
the state. To discountenance all idleness, therefwe^ 
a son was not obliged to support his father, in-old 
age or necessity, if the latter had neglected giving 
him some trade or occupation. All ill^ttimate 
children were also exempted from the same duty, 
as they owed little to their parents, except an in- 
delible reproach. 

It was forbidden to 'revile any one in public : the 
magistrates, who , were not eligible till thirty, were 
to be particularly, circumspect in Hieir behaviour^ 
ai,nd it was even death for an Archon to be taken 
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drUhk; It is oiMemble, that be itoade nb I^w againirt 
^lati^Gide^ as MppOsiDg* it a crime that' could never 
ijrirt in any community. 

With regard to women, he permitted any man to 
4^11 am odNilteter, if he was taken in the fact. He 
filhMrid cf publfc brothels, but prohibited mercenary 
lnrartitiftes from keeping company with modest 
women; and, as a; badge of disftinction, to wear 
ilowercfd garments. The men also, who were notori- 
ous ^ frequenting their company, were not allowed 
td speak in public ; and he who forced a woman in- 
ielirred a tery heavy fine. 

These were the chief institutions of this celebrated 
lawgiver ; and although neither so striking nor yet 
•0 wdd aotfaorized afi» those of Lycurgus, they did not 
Vml to operate for several succeeding ages, and 
•seemed to gather 8tl*ength by observance. As thesis 
laws became the basis of Roman jurisprudence, 
which has since been received almost throughout 
Eurape, under, the name of the civil law, it may be 
affirmed, that many of Solents institutes are yet in 
force. After he bad framed these institutions, his 
next cftre was ta give them such notoriety that 
none oonld plead ignorance. To this end transcripts 
of tkem wcM publicly httng up in the city for ^rery 
one to pemse^ while a set of magistrates, named 
Thesmothetffi, were appointed to revise them careful- 
ly, and distinrtly repeat them once a . year. ^ Then, 
in order to ^perpetuate hts statutes, he engaged the 
pac^e, by a piiblic oadii to observe tkem religiously, 
atkast for tka term af an hundyed year^: and thm 
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hkViti^ coinpleted th^ talsk as^igfudd liim; 1x6 mth^ 
irewftovd the dtyi to avofd the impbitttfiity of sotne; 
aftid! tlbe captT6irs petufance of others. f*or9 ^ b^ 
^eTI knew, ii was hard, if not impossible, (6 please 
all. 

^olon b^ibg thus employ^' on hiis^ travels in 
visiting Egj^pt, Lydta, and several other countries, 
left Athens to become habituated to his new rbstitu- 
tions, and to try by experience the wisdbm of tHeir 
formation. But it Was not easy for a cilfy, lobg 
tbrn by civil dissiensions, to yield' impli(iit obediience 
to any laWs, how wisely soever fVam^; their 
foi-nier animosities began to revive, when that au- 
thority Was removed, whidi alone coiild hold tliem' 
in subjection. Thte factions of thj^'sliate Wiere head- 
ed' by three different l^ders, who inf&ibed tile ani- 
mosity of tlie pedple a^inst eadh other, Hbpitig, bjp 
die subversion of dl order, tb induTg^ theiip^ owtf 
priVafe hopes' of pi^fei^ent. A person nsi^med^ 
EycuT^Vas'af ihe'tfdadof ebe people that infa^bft-' 
^ iii^'foW cbiiiltrjr; Pibi^riitus declkr^d fdr I^M' 
Wlib 1^ in IJh^ ibckmMttbraCfidMegtfcWWki^tt;^ 
l^dSfjrdT iU^itMtttbrts upoii'tbe se!Bt-<ibdkt; 

Pi^iMmttis Waii'of th^' tfie ihBfttpi^MK W^ 
yfm" It' wt^ff-Bi^' Hoiii) dP s^' ^^t}^ Md' ihi^iKd^ng^ 
b»fliiv1bhr, t4iAf td sdb^F ^A ^^ tW pboK 
Wlibge cause U^ pted^tiied^ to espouse; tte* yhs Wi^ 
and moderate to his enemies, a mbiiilf artful^ sCUff 
M66xA^mm'Sys6iim^i ^HA^^^ eveej w^y ViritiMis^ 
^mt^ iN hib'ihijfafnkte di»tii¥ioU: Ms tfinblttb^ 
^^ KMi'llhi- a^p^i^t^ce of poss^in^'qdamtes WliiSA^ 
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be jeally wanted: he seemed the most zealous cham-r 
pion for equality among the citizens, while be was 
actually aiming at the entire subversion of freedom ; 
and he declared loudly against all innovations, while 
he was actually meditating a change. The giddy 
multitude, caught by these appearances, were zea* 
lous in seconding bis views, and, without examining 
his motives, were driving headlong to tyranny and 
destruction. 

It was just at the eve of success, and upon the 
point of being indulged in his utmost ambition, 
that Pisistratus had the mortification of seeing Solon 
return^ after an absence of ten years, apprized of 
his designs and willing to subvert his schemes. 
Sensible, therefore, of his danger, and conscious of 
the penetration of this great lawgiver, the aspiring 
demagogue used all his artifice to conceal his real 
designs; and while he flattered him in public, used 
every endeavour to bring over the people to se<x>nd 
his interests. Solon at first eikleavoured to oppose 
art to his cunning, and to foil him at his own 
weapons. He praised him in his turn, and was 
heard to declare, what might have been true, that, 
excepting the immoderate ambition of Pisistratus, 
he knew no man of greater, or more exalted virtues^ 
StilU however, he set himself to counteract his pro* 
jects, and to defeat his designs, before they were, 
ripe for execution. 

But in a vicious commonwealth no assiduity can 
warn, no wisdom protect. Pisistratus stil) urged 
his schemes with unabating ardour, and every day 
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made new proselytes by his professions and his libe- 
ralities. At length, finding his schemes ripe for 
open action, he gave himself several wounds, and in 
that condition, with his body all bloody, he^ cansed 
himself to be carried in his chariot to the market- 
place, where, by his complaints and eloquence, he so 
inflamed the populace, that they considered him as 
the victim of their cause, and as suffering such cruel 
treatment in their defence. An assembly of the 
people was, therefore, immediately convened, from 
whom he demanded a guard of fifty persons for his 
future security. It. was in vain that Solon used all 
his authority and eloquence to oppose so dangerous a 
request. He considered his sufferings as merely 
counterfeited. He <;ompared him to Ulysses in 
Homer, who cut himself with similar designs; but 
he alleged that he did not act the part right, for the 
design of Ulysses was to deceive his enemies, but 
that of Pisistratus was levelled against his friends 
and supporters. He upbraided the people with their 
stupidity, telling them, that for his own part he had 
sense enough to see through this design, but they 
only Tiad strength enough to oppose it. His exhor- 
tations, however, were vain; the party of Pisistratus 
prevailed, and a guard of fifty men was appointed to 
attend him. This was all that he aimed at, for now 
having the protection of so many creatures of his 
own, nothing remained but insensibly to increase 
their number. Thus every day his hirelings were 
seen to augment, while the silent fears of the citizens 
increased, in equal proportions. But it was now too 
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late, fojr )iaviog raised thi9 nuij^lier ;x> as tq pj»t )^^m 
jbNsypnd the danger of ^. ffpijjs^, ^e «t Ifipgth^i^ 
up9n t|jf5 pj>dpl, whUp aoiie ^^ Ifft ^I^q had 
f QU^e ojr conduct to opppjip Jiipi. 

la thi^ ^eperal coQstenii^|;^off, wbicl} i^f^ |tb€ F^ 
salt of folly on the one ban^, and treach|^|ry ox^ tl|4S 
other, the lyhole city \ira$ one scene of ii^n^o^t 1(^4 
disorder, some flying^i others inwi^rdly cpa^pl^^mQgi 
ptl^ei;s preparing for slavery lyith patient submi^ipa* 
Solofi was the pply man, who, "^itjioiit fear or 
shrinking, deplored the folly of thg times, and pe^ 
proached the Ath^ians with their cowardice and 
treachery. You might, said hp, with e?M?e have 
crushed the tyrant in the bud i bu^ nothing ruxw f^flr 
mains but to pluck him up by the roQtp. A? fw 
hiipself, he had at least the ssttisfac^io^i of ^ving 
discharged his duty to his country and tl^e lawf ; M 
for the rest, he had nothinj^ to fear : and now, fippn 
the destruptjon of his country, his only confidence 
was, in his great age, which g^ve him hope^ of not 
beipg long survivor. In fact, he did not survive 
the liberty of his country above two years : he died 
at Cyprus, in the eightieth year of his ag^, l^m^ted 
and admired by every state of Greece. Pesid^ hisi 
r^kill in legislation, Solon was remarkal^le fojr ^T^JCaX 
other shining quali^catiqns. He miider^topd ^<h 
quence in so high a degree, ttu^t from lliiju G\^V9i 
dates the origin of eloquence in Athenqf. He w^ 
successful also in poetry; and Plato asserts, th^t ijt 
was only for want of due application tha^t h^ di^ iipt 
come to dispute the prize with Hoqier hii^se}f. 
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TbcifiieaiM^of Solon ouhf msved to inroive AffreiM, 
in. Dlerw 'trovhlesf nod ^mmffiioM^ I^wgios ^dx^ 
]MbQ9»ele8^ th^ leaderf «f the? two oppo«i|t^ faclAfMWf,^ 
itfM^ing', drov€ Pimi^sdratus out of tb^ cdty : byt . lie 
"wm (50on after reoalled by ]Vf^gikclei^,t.wbo gavefaiipi 
1m daughter in marrmge. New ^isturhftuce/s arose :. 
Fimtntw was twic^ deposed, and twice found mi^ns^ 
to rein«ta4e hifxmifp for be had art to acqwre pov^r^,, 
aiMl wodoratioB to i^a|in^;aij[b it: The mildAe^ of 
his government, and his implicit submimoa* t<3k the^ 
laws; moA^ the people forget the nt^os by whkh 
ha aequirfd his power: and> caught hy hi;^ leoity,, 
they €f\»eriooked hi9 uiurpatioii. His gardew and. 
pkMojre-g^oiuids wene free to all the citizens ; and 
ho h ssod to be :Uie firgt who opened a public 
libraiy at Athens. Cioero is of opinion^ l^t Pisi- 
stratos &c$t made the Athenians acquainted with the 
hooks of Homer, that he disposed them in the order, 
in whick they now remain,. and first caused thew to 
be read at the fea«ts4MlIed Panatbenioea, wjiieh were 
in honour of Minerva, and were at first called 
Alhenaeaj and when afterwards revived and ftmpli , 
fied by Theseus, who had fleeted the people o(^ 
AUica into one cjyty, were, called .PaiMthmm% th^, 
mcrifice of all the AfAeniauA, His justice was not 
less remarkable than his pcditeness. Being accu$e4, 
of murdoTy though it was in the time of bif; tyranny^ 
h^ disdained to take the advantage of" his authority^- 
but went in person to plead his cause before the 
Areopagus, where his aoonser would not venture tp 
appear. In short, he wa^miuiter of many exce^e^t 
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qualities, and penrerted them no farther than as 
they stood in competition with empire. Nothing 
oould be objected to him but his having greater 
power than the laws, and by not exerting that power 
he almost reconciled the citizens to royalty. Upon 
these accounts he was deservedly opposed to usnrpen 
of fewer virtues ; and there seemed such a resem- 
blance between him and a more successful invader of 
his country's freedom, that Julius Caesar was called 
the Pisistratus of Rome. 

Pisistratus, dying in tranquillity, transmitted the 
sovereign power to his sons, Hippias and Hippar- 
chus, who seemed to inherit all their father's virtues. 
A passion for learning, and its professors, had for 
some time prevailed in Athens ; and this city, which 
had already fiir outgone all its contemporaries in all 
the arts of refinement, seemed to submit tamely to 
kings, who made learning their pride and their pro* 
fession. Anacreon, Simonides, and others, were 
invited to their courts, and richly rewarded. Schools 
were instituted for the improvement of youth in the 
learned professions, and Mercuries were set up in all 
the highways, with moral sentences written upon 
them, for the instruction of the lowest vulgar. Their 
reign, however, lasted but eighteen years, and ended 
upon the following occasion. 

Harmodius and Aristogiton, both citissens of 
Athens, had contracted a very strict friendship for 
each other, and resolved to revenge the injuries 
which should be committed against either with 
common resentment. ' Hipparchus being naturally 
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ftinorousi debauched the sistei* of Harmodiasi and 
afterwards published her shame as she was about to 
walk in one of the sacred processions, alleging, that 
she was not in a condition to assist at the ceremony. 
Such a complicated indignity naturally excited the 
resentment of the two friends, who formed a fixed 
resolution of destroying the tyrants, or falling in 
the attempt* Willing, however, to wait the most 
ittvourable opportunity, they deferred their purpose 
to the feast of the Panatheneea, in which the ceremony 
required that all the citizens should attend in armonr. 
For their greater security, they admitted only a 
small number of their friends into the secret of 
their design, conceiving, that upon the first commo- 
tion they should not want for abettors. Thus re- 
solved, the day being come, they went early into 
the market-place, each armed with his dagger, and 
steadfast to his purpose. In the mean time, Hippisfs 
was seen iaming with his followers from the palace, 
to give orders without the city to the guards for the 
intended ceremony. As the two friends continued 
to follow him at a little distance, they perceived one 
of those to whom they had communicated theu* 
design, talking very familiarly with him, which 
made them apprehend their plot was betrayed. Eager, 
therefore, to execute their design, they were pre- 
paring to strike the blow, but recoUecied that. the 
real aggressor would thus go unpunished. They once 
more, therefore, returned into the city, willing tQ 
begin their vengeance upon the author of their in- 
dignities. They were not long in quest of Hippar- 
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«bw; ih9fy m^ him wftm th^ir return, atids rasfeiiig 
upon Ukq, d]${mtchad hm witli their dag^m 
Withaut delay,, hnkt w«f e s<Mm after tbemsek^ jilaiii 
in fthe tuniult* Hippias, Wring of what was done, 
to preir^nt farther disorcl^iii got all those dii^rmed 
"Whom heia the least susp^ected of beipg privy, to tba 
dteiir^f Etnd th^D meditated ve^yeng^. 

Amoiig th» friends of the late ai^rtors of free-* 
dom^ ims 000 Leona, $, Qo^rtesalI, w^^ by the charios 
0f iicr beauty, 9&A her iskiU in playing «i the horp^ 
had Motivated some <xf the cqnspimtoi^, and wa^^ 
sappmed. to bd deeply en^ged in the design* As 
the tyrwit, for iswjch the lute aMei^pt had render^ 
him, was consostiia that JOothing iras i^oi^seal^ fnm 
this woiiian^ he><»rdeife4 h^r tp be pwM to the tortur^ 
in order to extort the aa^es of h#r acGomplices^ 
But she ben^ all the oro^l^y of their torments witt| 
Mvincibla O0nstaiicy ; and lest she should in the 
9gQny oi pain be induced to a confession^ she bit off 
her own toague 4nd spit it in the tyiant's &ce. In 
this maaner she died feithfdl to the cause of IH^erty, 
shewing the world a remarkable example of con* 
steMiy in her sex. The Athenians would : not sufier 
the memoory of so her<«c an action to pass into 
oblivion. They areeted a stotu^ to her memory, in 
which a Uoneas was represented without a tongue. , 

In the meah tine^ Hifq^ set no bounds to hi^i 
indignation. A nheUioas fieople .ew« makes a 
sttspieiom tyrant. Nnmbecs uriE citizens Vf re put 
to death; and, to guaxd himmM for the future 
a|^ii^ a like eqterprise/hs tndeaxronmd to establkli 
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flip JBPW«r ^y.^^iffP »lUwf^- JKeg^e im 4a*gJlir 
ter »i^ wrrj^pp to % SPP of |ihe tj]?»iit o£ lawp^ 
^^^ ; hjdi /cplHiyat^ a <;qryespo^4f nop with A?* 

gain tba fjr^aadsbip of ^^e JUc^CQ^^i^ASp^be w«W 
at t^t time the \ao^ powerful p«f)W of Gr^ce, ! ^ 
But h^ was wpplADjted ^^ ^hciiB^ v^ry aUianMsrfwMi 
which he hoped ti^e gre^t^ mmfftftm^^ The family 
of the J^cmwmi^ who from the l^gmiing of thb 
r9e¥oliiti9& h?d hepfi IwiWhed fr^m^ Athea8» mim- 
▼ojqired ^ underpiiiie his int^pests §ft Sparta, and 
they at liengtb socc^dod., B^ng posaeMed of great 
richesi find also very liberal in their. di|steibUtion» 
aq[)ong other public fserviceiSy they iobtiuiied liberty 
to rebc^ild th^ temple ^ Deli^os^ which they Rented 
i^ a piost m^g^i^eut nwnner with Vvm9^ ttiayblfl) 
So noUe a munifiqeqce wa« wit ^ithwt a. pnoq^ 
adknowledg^le^t of gratilmd^ fr^wn^ the priesteai af 
Apollo^ who, willing to oblige themi made her omii? 
the edbo of their desires. As th?re mn$ pothingi 
therefore, which this family so ardently desifed aa 
the downfal of regal power in Athens, the priestess 
seconded their intentions ; and whenever the Spar* 
tans came to consult the oracle, no promise was ever 
made of the god's assistance, but upon condition that 
Athens should be set free. This order was so often 
repeated by the oracle, that the Spartans at last 
resolved to obey. Their first attempts were, however, 
unsuccessful ; the troops they sent against the tyrant 
were repulsed with loss. A second effort succeeded. 
Athens was besieged, and the children of Hippias 
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were made prisotiers as tbey were secretly conveyed 
to a place of safety out of the city. To redeem these 
from slavery, the fiither was obliged to come to an 
accommodation, by which he consented to give up his 
pretensions to the sovereign power, and to depart out 
of the Athenian territories in the space of five days. 
Thus Athens was oqce more set free from its tyrants, 
•^ and obtained its liberty the very same year 
A.M.34»6. ^^ ^^ j^j^^g ^^^^ expelled from Rome. 

The family of Alcmseon were chiefly instrumental, 
bat the people seemed fonder of acknowledging 
their obligations to the two friends who struck the 
first blow. The names of Harmodius and Aristogi- 
ton were held in the highest respect in all succeed- 
ing ages, and scarce considered inferior even to the 
gods themselves. Their statues were erected in the 
market-place, ah honour which had never been ren- 
dered to any before; and, gazing upon these, the 
people caught a love for freedom, and detestation for 
tyranny, which neither time nor terrors could ever 
after remove. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

A SHORT SURVBY OF TH£ STATE OF GREECE 
FR8TIOUS TO THE PERSIA!! WAR. 

Hitherto we have seen the states of Greece in con- 
stant fluctuation, different states rising, and others 
disappearing; one petty people opposed to another, 
and both swallowed up by a third. Every city 
emergfing from the ancient form of government 
which was originally imposed upon it, and by de* 
griees acquiring gpreater freedom. We have seen the 
introduction of written laws, and the benefits they 
produced, by giving stability to government. 

During these struggles for power among their 
neighbouring states, and for freedom at home, the 
moral sciences, the arts of eloquence, poetry, arms, 
were making a rapid pr<^ress among them, and those 
institutions which they originally borrowed from the 
Egyptians, were every day receiving signal improve* 
ments. As Greece was now composed of several 
small republics, bordering upon each other, and dif* 
fering in their laws, characters, and customs, this 
was a continual source of emulation ; and every city 
was not only desirous of warlike superiority, but 
also of excelling in all the arts of peace and re* 
finement. Hence they were always under arms, 
and continually exercised in war, while their philoso* 
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phers and poets travelled from city to city, and, by 
their exhortations and songs, warmed them with a love 
of virtue, and with an ardour for military glory. 
These peaceful and military accomplishments raised 
them to their highest pitch of grandeur, and they 
now only wanted aii enemy W6r Ay of their arms to 
shew the world; their sbperiority. The Persian mo- 
narchy, the greatest at that time in the world, sooh 
offered itodif as their opponent, and the eotitett endfexi 
with its total subversion. 

But as Greece was continually changing not only 
its government^' but its customs, as in oner cetitury 
it presented a^ very different picture from' what it 
oflbred in the preceding, it will be necessary to tak« 
a second view of this* confederacy of little republics 
previous to their contests with Petsia, asyby^com** 
paring their firtifengtb with that of their oppoiMMty 
we shall And how much wiidom, discifitine, and 
vnlour, are superior to numbers; weattfa, a«id«o«lienta^^ 
tion. 

Foremost in iJiiS' OM^kdtmey we mayi reekoi^ the 
city of Athenify cemmandingi the little sdrte o^ Attica^ 
their whde dbminiMS ffistcb exceeditigr t^e Ikrgest 
#f ow Gb^lisli' countiesr in' ciMumfereiiCe. But wimt 
was waiAting'ili esStent Wia m^diirdp bjrthe dtiosna 
being itit;^*^to War, dUd^ittlpressfediwitili^ the bluest 
ideas of th^ii^ own^ fiyp^t4^ity . llielr aratoiv, their 
pirilo80t)hef% and' iflMir poels, knrd'already' gi^rm 
seas of pditMesfl^ td mankind; and^ iKimir genei^dfa^ 
Uioagh eng^ed only in petty' conflicts wMk' ibm 
ne^fhb^ar9, bad bjegmt to pvaetise n^w strtitag^a 
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in war.' TIi6r6 were three kindl; df itihabitaiits m 
Atbens^ citizens, strangers, and servants. Their 
naml)ers nsaally amounted to twenty-one thousand 
tHAxenSf ten thousand strangers, and from forty to 
threescore thousand servants. 

A citizen could only be such by birth, or adoption. 
To be a natural denizen of Athens, it was necessary 
to be bom of a father and mother both Athenians, and 
both fipee. The people could confer the freedom of 
the city upon strangers, and those whom they had 
80 adopted, enjoyed almost the same rights and 
privileges as the natural citizens. The quality of 
citizens of Athens was sometimes granted in honour 
and gratitude to those who merited well of the state^ 
as to Hippocrates the physician; and even kings 
sometimes canvassed that title for themselves and 
their children. When the young men attained the 
age of twenty, they were enrolled upon the list of 
citizens, after having taken an oath, and in virtue of 
thaa they became members of the state. 

Strangers or foreigners who came to settle at Athens^ 
for the sake of commerce, or of exercising any trade, 
had no share in government, nor votes in the ass^m* 
Mies of the people. They put themselves under the 
I^Mtection of some citizen, and upon that account 
weire obliged to render him certain duties and 
services. They paid a yearly tribute to the state of 
twelve drachmas, and in default of ^yment, were 
made lAaves, and exposed to sale. 

Of servants, there were some free, and others 
sUves, who had been taken in war, or bought of sucb 
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as trafficked in them. The former were freemeir^ 
who^ throagh indigence, were driven to receive 
wages; and, while they were in this state, they had 
no vote in the assembly. Slaves were absolutely the 
property of their masters, and, as such, were used as 
they thought proper. They were forbidden to wear 
clothes, or to cut their hair like their masters. They 
were likewise debarred from anointing and perfum- 
ing themselves, and from worshipping certain dei- 
ties: they were not allowed to be called by honour- 
able names, "and in most other respects were treated 
as inferior animals. Their masters stigmatized them^ 
that is, branded them with letters in the forehead, 
and elsewhere. Solon, however, with his usual 
policy, thought fit, as much as possible, to mitigate 
the rigour of these most severe and deg^ding laws* 
He even established an asylum for slaves, where the 
bones of Theseus had been interred; and that asylum 
subsisted for near two thousand years. When slaves 
were treated with too much rigour and inhumanity, 
they might bring their masters to justice ; who, if 
the fact were sufficiently proved, were oblig^ to 
sell them to another master. They could even ran- 
som themselves against their master's consent, when 
they had laid up money enough for that purpose; 
for out of what they got by their labour, after 
having paid a certain proportion to their master, they 
kept tibe remainder for themselves, and made a stock 
of it at their own disposal. Private persons, when 
they were satisfied with their services, often gave 
them their liberty; and when the necessity of the 
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times obliged the state to make their greatest levies, 
they were enrolled among the troops, and from 
thence were ever after free. 

The revenues of this city, according to Aristopha- 
nes, amounted to two thousand talents, or about three 
hundred thousand pounds of our money. They were 
generally gathered from the taxes upon agriculture, 
the sale of woods, the produce of mines, the contri- 
butions paid them by their allies, a capitation levied 
upon the inhabitants of the country, as well natives 
as strangers, and from fines laid upon different misde- 
meanors. The application of these revenues was in 
paying the troops, both by land and sea, building 
and fitting out fleets, keeping up and repairing 
public buildings, temples, walls, ports, and citadels. 
But in the decline of their republic, the greatest part 
was consumed irf frivolous expenses, games, feasts, 
and shows, which cost immense sums, and were of no 
manner of utility to the state. 

But the greatest glory of Athens, was its being 
the school and abode of polite learning, arts, and sci- 
ences. The study of poetry, eloquence, philosophy, 
and mathematics, began there, and came almost to 
their utmost perfection. The young people were first 
sent to learn grammar under masters who taught 
them regularly, and upon the principles of their own 
language. Eloquence was studied with still greater 
attention, as in that popular government it opened 
the way to the highest employments. To the study 
of rhetoric was annexed that of philosophy, which 
comprised all the sciences; and in these three were 
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many masters, very conversant, but, as is common, 
their vanity stilt greater than their pretensions. 

All the subordinate states of Greece seemed to 
make Athens the object of their imitation; and 
though inferior to it upon the whole, yet each pro- 
duced great scholars, and remarkable warriors in its 
turn. Sparta alone took example fronl no other 
state, but still rigorously attached to the institutions 
of its great lawgiver, Lycurgus, it disdained all the 
arts of peace, which, while they polished, served to 
enervate the mind; and, formed only for war, looked 
forward to campaigns and battles, as scenes of rest 
and tranquillity. All the laws of Sparta, and all the 
institutions of Lycurgus, seemed to have no other 
object than War ; all other employments, arts, polite 
learning, sciences, trades, and even husbandry itself, 
were prohibited amongst them. The citizens of La-* 
cedeemon were of two sorts : those who inhabited the 
city of Sparta, and who for that reason were called 
Spartans; and those who inhabited the country de- 
pendent thereon. In the times of Lycurgus the 
Spartans amounted to nine thousand men, tlie cotm- 
trymen to thirty thousand. This number was ratiber 
diminished than increased in succeeding times, but 
it still composed a formidable body, that often gave 
kws to the rest of Greece. l%e Spartan soldsen^ 
prcJperly so called, were considered as the ll0W«r of 
the nation; and we may judge of their estimcrtioii, 
by the anxiety the republic expressed, when ^fM 
hundred of them were once taken pri^ners hf the 
Athenians. 
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But notwithstandinj^ the great valoar of tho 
Spartan state, it was formed rather for a defensive 
than an oflensive war. They were always careful to 
spare the troops of their coantry, and as they had 
very little money, they were not in a capacity to send 
their armies upon distant expeditions. 

The armies both of Sparta and Athens were com- 
posed, of four sorts of troops; citizens, allies, mer- 
cenaries, and slaves. The greatest number of troops 
in the two republics were composed of allies, who 
were paid by the citizens who sent them. Those 
^hich received pay from their emi^yers were 
styled mercenaries. The nmnber of slaves attend- 
fng on «very army was very great, and the He* 
lotes, in particular, were employed as light iu^ 
fantry. 

The Gre^ infantry consulted of two kinds of sol* 
diers; the one heavy armed, and carrying great 
shields, spears, andsc^metan; the other light atmed, 
carrying javelins, bows^ and slings. These were 
commonly placed in the £ront of the battle, or upon 
tiie wings, to shoot their arrows, or sling their jave- 
lins and stones at the enemy, and then retire 
through the intervals behind the ranks, to dart out 
oocasioaally upon the retiring enemy* 

The Athenians were [Mietty nrach strsagers to ca- 
valry, attd the Laoedsemoniaas did not begin the use 
Aereof titl after tiie war with Mesaene. Thef 
fiUsed their l^erse principally in a small city not far 
^Mm Laoedaemoii, caHed Seiroi, and they wtam al- 
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ways placed on the extremity of the left wing, which 
post they claimed as their rightful station. 

Bat to recompense this defect of cavalry, the 
Athenians, in naval affairs, had a great superiority 
over all the states of Greece. As they had an exten- 
sive sea-coast, and as the profession of a merchant 
was held reputable among them, their navy increas- 
ed, and was at length sufficiently powerful to intimi- 
date the fleets of Persiar 

Such were the two states, that in some measure 
engrossed all the power of Greece to themselves; 
and, though several petty kingdoms still held their 
governments in independence? yet they owed their 
safety to the mutual jealousy of these powerful ri- 
vals, and always found shelter from the one against 
the oppressions of the other. Indeed the dissimi- 
larity of their habits, manners, and education, served 
as well to divide these two states, as their political 
ambition. The Lacedsemonians were severe, and 
seemed to have something almost brutal in their 
character. A government too rigid, and a life too 
laborious, rendered their tempers haughtily sullen 
and untractable. The Athenians were naturally 
obliging and agreeable, cheerful among each other, 
and humane to their inferiors; but they were rest- 
less, unequal, timorous friends, and cajHricious pro- 
tectors. From hence neither republic could suffici- 
ently win over the smaller states of Greece to their 
interests; and, although their ambition would not 
suffer the country to remain in repose, yet their ob- 
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rious defects were always a bar to their spreading 
their dominion. Thus the mutual jealousy of these 
states kept them both in constant readiness for war, 
while their common defects kept the lesser states in- 
dependent. 
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CHAPTER V. 

PROM THE EXPULSION OF HIPPLAS TO THE 
DEATH OF DARIUS, 

It was in this disposition of Athens and Sparta and 
of the lesser states, their neighbours, that the Persian 
monarchy began to interest itself in their disputes, 
and made itself an umpire in their contentions for 
liberty, only to seize upon the*liberties of all. It 
has been already related, that Hippias being besieged 
in Athens, and his children being taken prisoners, 
in order to release them, he consented to abdicate 
the sovereigpA power, and to leave the dominions of 
Athens in five days. Athens, however, in recovering 
its liberty, did not enjoy that tranquillity which 
freedom is thought to bestow. Two of the favourite 
citizens, Callisthenes, a favouHte of the people, and 
Isagoras, who was supported by the rich, began to 
oontend for that power which they had but a little 
while before joined in depressing. The former, 
who was become very popular, made an alteration 
in the form of their establishment; and instead of 
four tribes, whereof they before consisted, enlarged 
their number to ten. He also instituted the manner 
of giving votes by Ostracism, as it was called. The 
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manner of performing this, was for every freeman, 
liot under sixty years old, to give in a name of some 
citizen, whose power or fortune had, in his opinion, 
become dangerous to the state, written upon a tile, 
or oyster-shell, (from whence the method of voting 
had its name,) and he upon whom the majority fell, 
was pronounced banished for ten years. These laws, 
evidently calculated to increase the power of the 
people, were so displeasing to Isagoras^ that, rather 
than submit, he had recourse to Cleomenes, king of 
Sparta, who undertook to espouse his quarrel. In 
fact, the Lacedaemonians only wanted a favourable 
pretext for lessening ^and destroying the power of 
Athens, which, in consequence of the command of the 
oracle^ they had so lately, rescued from tyranny. 
Cleomenes, therefore, availing himself of the divided 
state of the city, entered Athens, and procured the 
banishment of Callisthenes, with seven hundred 
faniilies more who had sided with him in the late 
commotions. Not content with this, he endeavoured 
to new model the state; but being strongly opposed 
by the senate, he seized upon the citadel, from 
whence, however, in two days, he was obliged to rer 
tire. Callisthenes perceiving the enemy withdrawn, 
returned with his followers, and, finding it vain to 
make any farther attempts for power, restored the 
government as settled by Solon* 

In the mean time, the Lacedeemonians repenting 
the services they had rendered their rival state, and 
perceiving the imposture of the oracle, by which 
they were thus impelled to act against their own 
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interests, began to think of reinstating Hippias on 
the throne. But, previous to their attempt, they 
judged it prudent to consult the subordinate states 
of Greece, and to see what hopes they had of their 
concurrence and approbation. Nothing, however, 
could be more mortifying, than the universal detes- 
tation with which their proposal was received by the 
deputies of the states of Greece. The deputy of 
Corinth expressed the utmost indignation at the de- 
sign, and seemed astonished that the Spartans, who 
were the avowed enemies of tyrants, should thus 
espouse the interests of one noted for cruelty and 
usurpation. The rest of the states warmly seconded 
his sentiments, and the Lacedaemonians, covered 
with confusion and remorse, abandoned Hippias and 
his cause for ever after. 

Hippias, being thus frustrated in his hopes of ex- 
citing the Greeks to second his pretensions, was re- 
solved to have recourse to one who was considered 
as a much more powerful patron. Wherefore, 
taking his leave of the Spartans, he applied himself 
to Artaphernes, governor of Sardjs for the king of 
Persia, whom he endeavoured by every art to engage 
in a war against Athens. He represented to him 
the divided state of the city, he enlarged upon its 
riches, and the happiness of its situation for trade. 
He added the ease with which it might be taken, 
and the glory that would attend success. Influ- 
enced by these motives, the pride idnd the avarice of 
the Persian court were inflamed, and nothing was so 
ardently sought as the pretext of a dispute with the 
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Athenians. When, therefore^ that city sent to the 
Persian court to vindicate their proceedings, alleging, 
that Hippias deserved no countenance from so great 
a people; the answer returned was, That if the 
Athenians wcnld he safe, they must admit Hippias 
for their king. Athens having so lately thrown off 
the yoke, had too lively a sense of its past calamities 
to accept safety upon such base conditions, and re- 
solved to suffer the last extremity rather than open 
their gates to a tyrant. When Artaphernes, there- 
fore, demanded the restoration of Hippias, the Athe- 
nians boldly returned him a downright and absolute 
refusal. From this arose the war between Greece 
and Persia, one of the most glorious, and the most 
remarkable, that ever graced the annals of king- 
doms. 

But there were more causes than one tending to 
inake a breach between these powerful nations, and 
producing an irreconcileable aversion for each other. 
The Greek colonies of Ionia, i^lia, and Caria, that 
were settled for above five hundred years in Asia 
Minor, were at length subdued by Croesbs, king of 
Lydiaj and he, in turn, sinking under the power of 
Gyrus, his conquests of course fell in with the rest of 
his dominions. The Persian monarch, thus possessed 
of a very extensive territory, placed governors over 
the several cities that were thus subdued; and as men 
bred up in a despotic court were likely enough to 
imitate the example set them at home, it is probable 
they abused their power. Be this as it may, in all 
the Chreek cities they were called Tyrants; and as 
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these little states had ncytyet lost all idea of freedom, 
they took every opfM^rtonity to recover their libierty, 
and made maay bold, bat uniuccessful struggles in 
dmt glorious caAiae. The lonians particularly^ who 
bore the greatest sway among them, let no occasion 
slip which promised the slightest hopes of shaking off 
the Persian yoke. 

That which favoured their designs upon the 
present occasion, w^ the expedition of Darius into 
Scytbia, into which country he sent a numerous 
arniy, laying a bridge over the rir^r Ister for that 
purpose. The lonians were appointed to guard this 
important pas^, but were advised by Miltiades, whom 
we shall afterwards find performing nobler exploits, 
to break down the bridge, and thus cut off the Per- 
sian retreat. The lonians, however, rejected his 
counsel, and Darius returned with his army into 
Europe, where he added Thrace and Macedon to the 
number of his conquests. 

Histieras, the tyrant of Miletus, was the person 
who opposed the advice of Miltiades. Being of an 
ambitious and intriguing disposition, he was willing 
to leasen the merit of all his contemporaries in order 
to enhance his own. But h^e was deceived in his ex- 
pectations of success; from these schemes Darius, 
justly suspecting his fidelity, took him with him to 
Susa, under pretence of using his friendship and ad- 
vice, but in reality of preventing his future machi- 
nations at borne. But Histiaeus saw too clearly the 
cause of his 'detention, which he regarded as a spe- 
cionaimprisonmeiity wd therefore took every oppor- 
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tQiiity cyf aeoFetljr exciling the lonians to a refolt, 
Iiopingv thai himself might mie day be sent to bring 
them to reasoa. 

Aristagoras was at thlit time this stpitesmaii'a depa*- 
ty at Miletas, and teceived the inirtnlciiotia of hm 
master to Avr ap the Ionian cities. to reTolt with the 
«tmoirt alaerity. In fact^ fn»n a late failure of this 
general upon NaUcaS) his credit was ruined at the 
Persian court, and no other altematrve remained 
for him, but to comply with the advice of Histiaens 
in stirring up a revolt, and of trying to place himself 
at the head of a*n#w confedemcy* 

The first step Aristagoras t(xk to engage the affec- 
tions of the lonians, was to throw up his power in 
Miletus, where he iM^as deputy, and to reinstate that 
little p)ace in all its farmer freedom. He then made 
a journey through all lenia, where, by his example, 
his credit, and perhaps his menac^, he induced every 
other governor to imitate his example. They all 
t3omidied the more cheerfully, as the Persian power, 
-since the check it had received in Scythia, was the 
less able to punii^ their revolt, or to protect them in 
their continued attachment* Having thus united all 
these little states by the consoiousness of one common 
offence, he then threw off the mask, declaring him- 
self at the head of the confederacy, and bid defiance 
to the power of Persia. 

To enable himself to carry on the war with more 
vigour, he went, in the beginning of the foUovring 
year, to LacedsBmon, in order to engage that state 
in his interests, and engage it in a war with a power 
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that seemed every day to threaten the general liberty 
of Greece. Cleomenes was at that time king of 
Sparta, and to him Aristagoras applied for assistance^ 
in what he represented as theoomincm cause. He 
r^resented ' to him, that the lonians and ;Laced9- 
nionians were countrymen'; that it would be for the 
honour of Sparta" to concur ^rith him in the design 
he had formed of restoring the lonians to liberty; 
that the Persians were enervated by luxury ; that 
their riches would serve to reward the conquerors, 
while nothing, was so easy as their overthrow. Con- 
sidering the present spirit of the loqiaps, it would 
not be difficult, he said, for the victorious Spartans 
to carry their arms even to the gate6 of Susa, the 
metropolis of the Persian empire, and thus give 
laws to those who presumed to call themselves the 
sovereigns of the world. Cleomenes desired time 
to consider this proposal; and, being bred up in 
Spartan ignorance, demanded how far it was from 
the Ionian sea to Susa ? ' Aristagoras, without con- 
sidering the tendency of the question,, answered, 
that it might be a journey of three months. Cleo- 
menes made no answer, but, turning his back upon 
so great an adventurer, gave orders, that before 
sun-set he should quit the city. Still, however, 
Aristagoras followed him to his house; and, finding 
the inefficacy of his eloquence, tried what his offers 
of wealth would do. He at first offered him ten 
talents; /he then raised the sum to fifteen; and it 
is unknown what effect such a large sum might 
have had upon the Spartan, had not his daugbter. 
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m child of nine years old, who was accidentally 
present at the proposal, cried out, Fljf^ father^ or 
this stranger wiU eorruj^ you. This advice, given 
in the moment of j^ispense, prevailed ; Cleomenes 
refused his bribes, and Aristagoras went to sue at 
other cities, where eloquence was more honoured, and 
wealth more alluring. 

Athens was a city where he expected a more 
jfavourable reception. Nothing could be more for- 
tunate for his interests than his arrival at the very 
time they had received the peremptory message from 
the Persians, to admit their tyrant, or to fear the 
consequences of their disobedience. The Athenians 
were at that time all in an uproar, and the proposal 
of Aristagoras met "v^ith the most favourable recep- 
tion. It was much easier to impose upon a multitude 
than a single person. The whole body of citizens 
engaged immediately to furnish twenty ships to assist 
his designs ; and to these, the Eretrians and Euboeans 
added five more. 

Aristagoras, thus supplied^ resolved to act with 
vigour ; and having collected all his forces together, 
set sail for Ephesus; where, leaving his fleet, he 
elitiered the Persian frontiers, and marched by land 
to Sardis, the capital city of Lydia. Artaphernes, 
who resided there as the Persian viceroy, finding 
the city untenable, resolved to secure himself in the 
citftdel, which he knew could not easily be forced. 
As most of the houses of this city were built with 
breeds, and consequently very combustible, one of the 
houses being set on fire by an Ionian soldier, the 
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ibmes qaickly spraui to all the rest. Thus the 
whole town <was quickly reduoed to ashes, and num- 
bers of the inhabitants wereflbin. But the Persimis 
vwe soon avenged for this onneoessary cruelty ; for, 
either recovering thenMeWes. from their former panic, 
or being reinforced by the Lydians, they charged 
the lonians in a body, and drove them back with 
great slaughter. Nor was the pursuit discontinued 
even as far as Ephesus, where, the vanqoidied and 
the victors an-iving together, a great carnage ensued, 
and Imt a small part of the rooted army escaped, 
whidi took shelter aboard the fleet, or in the neigh- 
bouring cities. Other defeats followed after this. 
The Athenians, intimidated with such a commence- 
ment of ill success, could not be persuaded to con- 
tinue the war. The Cypriam were obliged once 
more to submit to the Persian yoke. The lontans 
lost most of their towns one after the other^ and 
Aristagoras flying* into Thrace, was cut off by the 
inhabitants with all his forces. 

In the mean time Histiaeos, who wai ^be original 
cause of all these misfortunes, finding that he began 
to be suspected in Persia, left that court under a 
pretence of going to quell those troubles, which he 
had all along secretly fomented; but his duplicity 
of conduct rendered him now suspicions to either 
party. Artapheraes, the Persian vicersy, plaMdy 
aeensed him of treachery, while his own MilemMOs 
Mfbsed to admit him as their master. Thus waves^ 
ing, uncertain, and noit knowing where to t^m, 
having pickod up a few scattered remaim of 4iie 
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routed armies, he fel! in with Harpagfns, one of the 
Persian generals, who routed his forces, and made 
Histiaeus himself a prisoner. Being* sent to Arta- 
phernes, that inhuman commander immediately 
caused him to be crucified, and ordered his head 
to be sent to Darius, who received the present with 
that disgust which evidenced his superior humani- 
ty. He wept over it with a friendly sorrow, and 
ordered that it should receive honourable inter- 
ment. 

In the 'Ynean time, the affitirs of the Ionian con- 
federacy every day became more desperate. The 
Persian generals, finding that Miletus was the city 
which they chiefly depended upon, resolved to march 
thither with all their forces ; conclnding, that hav- 
ing carried that city, all the rest would submit of 
course. The lonians having intelligence of this 
design, determined in a general assembly to make no 
Of^sition by land, where the Persians were too 
jxiwerftil ; but to fortify Miletus, and exert all their 
efforts by sea, where they hoped for the advantage, 
from their superior skill in naval evolutions. They 
MGordingly assembled a fleet of three hundred ships 
at a little iiAand over against Miletus, and on the 
superiority of tins fleet they placed their whole 
rdiance. But tlie Persian gold effected what their 
arms were miable to compass. Their emissaries 
kavtng secretly ^batiched 'die greatest part of the 
con fe der a tes, and engaged them to desert : when flie 
tn^Heetscame to engage, the ships of Samos, Lesbos, 
md several other places, sailed off, and returned to 
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their own country. Thus the remaining' part of the 
fleets which did not amount to more than an hun- 
dred ships, was quickly overpowered, and almost 
totally destroyed. 

After this, the city of Miletus was besieged, and 
was easily taken. All the other cities, as well on the 
continent as among the islands, were forced to return 
to their duty. Those who continued obstinate were 
treated with great severity. The handsomest of the 
young men were chosen to serve in the king's palace, 
and the young women were all sent into Persia. 
Thus ended the revolt of the lonians, which con- 
tinued six years, from its first breaking out, under 
Aristagorais, and this was the third time the lonians 
were obliged to undergo the yoke of foreign domi- 
nion : for they inherited a natural love of freedom, 
which all the Greeks were known to possess. 

The Persians, having thus subdued the greatest 
part of Asia Minor, began to look towards Europe, 
as offering conquests worthy their ambition. The 
assistance given the lonians by the Athenian fleet,^ 
and the refusal of that state to admit Hippias as 
their king; the taking of Sardis^ and the contempt 
they testified for the Persian power, were all suf^ 
ficient motives, for exciting the resentment of that 
empire, and for marking out all Greece for destruc- 
tion. Darius, therefore, in the twenty-eighth year 
of iiis reign, having recalled all his other generak, 
sent Mardonius, the son of Gobryas, a young nobler- 
man who had lately married one of the king's daugh- 
ters,, to command in chirf throughout all the maritime 
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fmrts of Asia; and paitieaUrty to rereo^ the bnrii** 
itt^ of Sardis. This was an offence whioh that 
monareh seemed peculiarly to resent ; atid (torn this 
tittle of that conflagration^ hf^ had given orders for 
one of his attendants^ every tittle he sat doWtt tb table, 
to cry otit — Remember the Atheniang. 

Mafdonins, willing' to second his master's ani- 
mosity^ quickly passed into Thrade> at the bead! 
of a large army, and so terrified the inhabitants of 
that conntfy, that they yielded implicit obedience 
to his powi^r. From thence he set sail for Macedonia } 
bnt his fleety attempting to double the Cape of 
Mount Athos, in order to gain the coast of thaC 
country, Were attacked by so violent a temp«st^ 
that upwards of three hundred sfaip^ were sunk, and 
above twenty thousand men perished in the sea. Hi9 
land army, that took the longest way about, met| 
at the same time, with equal dist^esneS; for, being 
encamped in. a place of no secnrity, ihe Thraonmff 
attacked them by night, and made» a great slaughter 
attdftg the enen»y ; Mardonius hidiself wsbi wonnded i 
anti, finding his army unable to inmntain tbe fields 
be returned «6 the Persian court, eoter^ with grief 
and eonfusi^n, having miscarried bMh l^ sea and 
land. 

Bnt the ill sncoess of one 6r twdf campaigns wm 
not st^Bldent to abate the resentmetit dr the ardcmf 
of 1^ king of Persia. Possessed^ as he wa.4, of 
resources almost inexhaustible,- wealth Without eud^ 
and arttnies^ that seemed to increase fr6m d^fi^t^ he 
only grew mdt^ det^nnined ftmk ev^ry repulsier, and 
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dottbJed his preparations in propottion to kis former 
foilnres. He now perceived that the youth and 
inexperience of Mardonius were unequal to so great 
an undertaking': he therefore displaced hina> and 
appointed two generals, Datis, a Mede, and Arta- 
pherhes, the son of him who was late governor of 
Siardis, in his stead. His thoughts were earnestly 
bent on attacking Greece with all his forces. He 
Wished to take a signal revenge upon Athens, whiph 
he considered as the principal cause of the late revolt 
in Ionia: besides, Hippias was still n^r him, to 
warm his ambition and keep his resentment alive. 
Greece, he said, was now an object for such a con- 
queror; the world had long beheld it with an eye 
of admiration, and, if not soon humbled, it might 
in time supplant even Persia in the homage of the 
world. 

•Thus excited by every motive of ambition and 
revenge, Darius resolved to bend all his attention 
to a war with Greece. He had in the beginning of 
his reign sent spies, With one Democedes, a Greek 
physician, as their conductor, to bring him informa- 
tion with respect to the strength and situation, of all 
the states of Greece. This secret deputation failed; 
he was, therefore, willing once more to send men 
under the character of heralds, to denounce his resent- 
ment ; and, at the same time, to leai*n how the differ- 
ent states of the country stood affected towards him. 
The form used by the Persians, when they expected 
submission from lesser states, was to dema^id earth 
and water in the monarch's name, and such as re-! 
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fused were to be considered a8 oppoisers of the Persian, 
power. On the arrival, therefore, of the heralds 
amongst the Greeks, many of the <^ties, dreading 
the Persian power, <3omplied with their demands.. 
The i^giaetans, with some of the islands also, yield-, 
ed up a ready submission ; and almost all but Athens 
and Sparta were contented to exchange their liberties 
for safety. 

But these two noble republics bravely disdained 
to acknowledge the Persian power; they had felt the 
benefits of freedom, »nd were resolved to maintain it 
to the last. Instead, therefore, of offering up es^r^h 
and water, as demanded, they threw the heralds, the. 
one into a well, and the other into a ditch; and,, 
adding mockery to insult, desired them to take 
earth and water from thence. This they probably 
did to cut off all hopes of a reconciliation, and to 
leave no safety but in perseverance and despair. 

Nor were the Athenians content with this outrage,, 
but resolved also to punish the iEginetans, who, by 
a base submission to the Persian power, had betrayed 
the common cause of Greece, They accordingly re- 
presented the affair to the Spartans, with all it^ 
aggravating circumstances, and heightened with that 
eloquence for which they were famous. Before such 
judges, it was not likely that cowardice or timidity 
would find many defenders. The Spartans immedi- 
ately gave judgment against the people of iEgina, 
and sent Cleomenes, one of their kings, to apprehend 
the authors of so base a concession. The people of 
^gina, however, refused to deliver them, under prc- 
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tence that Cleomenes came witfaoat his colleagfoc. 
This colleague was Demaratos, who had himself se* 
cretly furnished them with that excuse. As soon as 
Cleomenes was returned to Sparta, in order to be re- 
venged on Demaratus for thus counteracting the de- 
mands of his country, he endeavoured to get him de- 
posed, as not being of the royal family. In fs^tf 
Demaratus was bom only seven months after mar- 
riage, and this was supposed by many to be a suffi- 
cient proof of his bastardy. This accusation, there* 
fore, being revived, the Pythian oracle was appoint- 
ed to determine the controversy; and the priestess 
being privately suborned by Cleomenes, an answer 
was given against his colleague, just as he had dic- 
tated. Demaratus thus being illegitimate, and un- 
able to endure so gross an injury, banished himself 
fVom his country, and retired to Darius, who re- 
ceived him with great friendship, and gave him a 
considerable settlement in Persia. He was succeed- 
ed in the throne by Leotychides, who, concurring' 
with the views of Cleomenes, punished the iSgi- 
netai^s, by placing ten of their most guilty citizens 
in the hands of the Athenians; while Cleomenes, 
some time after, being detected of having suborned 
the priestess, slew himself in a fit of despair. 

On the other hand, the ^ginetans complained of 
the severity of their treatment; but finding no like- 
lihood of redress, they resolved to obtain that jusrtice 
by force which was refused to their supplications. 
Accordingly, they intercepted an Athenian diip, 
which, iti pursuance of ah annual custom, ever since 
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the times of TheB^nSy was going to Delos to offer 
saciiiice. This prodaced a naval war between these 
two states; in which, after a Variety of fortunes, the 
i^ginetans were worsted, and the Athenians possessed 
themselves of the sovereignty of. the seas. Thus 
those civil discords, which seemed at first to favour 
the designs of the cdmmon enemy, tfarned out to the 
general advantage of Greece; for the Athenians thus 
acquiring great power at sea, were put in a capacity 
of facing the Persian fleets, and of eutting (^ thost 
supplies which were continoally carrying to their 
armies by land. 

In the mean time, the preparations on both sides 
for a general war were carried on with the greateit 
animosity and dispatch. Darius sent away his gene-* 
rals, Datis and Artaphernes^ whom he had appointed 
in the room of Mardonius, to whatJie supposed a 
certain conquest. They were furnished with a fleet 
of six hundred ships, and an army of an huudred 
and twenty thousand men. Their instructions were 
to give up Athens and Eretria, a little city which 
had joined in tiie league against hhn, to be plunder* 
ed; to bum all the houses and temples of both, and 
to lead away all the inhabitants into slavery. The 
country was to be laid desolate, and the army wae 
provided with a sufficient supply of chftins and 
fetters for binding the conquered nations. 

To oppose this formidable invasion, the Atheaiaas 
had only their courage, their animosity, their dread 
of slavery, their discipline, and about ten thousand 
men. Theif civil commotions witii the other states 
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of Greece had given them a spirit of war and strata* 
gem ; while the genins of their citizens, continually 
excited and exercised, was arrived at the highest 
pitch, and fitted them for every danger. Athens 
bad long been refining in all those arts which qualify 
a state to extend, or to enjoy conquest; every citizen 
was a statesman and a general, and every soldier 
considered himself as one of the bulwarks of his 
country. But in this little state, from whence first 
flowed all those improvements that have since adorn- 
ed and civilized society^ there .were at that time 
three men who were considered as superiors to all 
the rest, all remarkable for their abilities in war, and 
their integ^ty in peace ; for those qualifications that 
are fitted to advance the glory of states, or procure 
the happiness of the individual. 

Of these, Miltiades, as being the most experienced, 
was at that time the most known. He was the son 
of Gimon, and nephew of Miltiades, an illustrious 
Athenian^ who accepted the government of the Do- 
lonci, a people of the Thracian Chersonesus. Old 
Miltiades dying without issue, he was succeeded in 
his government by Stesag^nis, his nephew ; and he 
also dying, young Miltiades was chosen as his suc- 
cessor. He was appointed to that government the 
same year that Darius undertook his unsuccessful 
expedition against the Scythians. He was obliged 
to attend that prince as far as the Ister, with what 
shipping he was able to supply ; but, ever eager to 
throw off the Persian yoke, it was he who advised 
the lonians to destroy the bridge, and leave the 
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army of Darius to its fate. When the afihirs of the 
continent began to decline, Miltiades, rather than 
live in dependence, resolved to return once more to 
Athens; and thither he returned with five ships, 
which Were all that remained of his shattered for- 
tunes. 
At the same time, two other citizens, younger 
. tiian Miltiades, began to distinguish themselves at 
Athens, namely, Aristides and Themistocles. These 
were of very different dispositions ; but from this dif- 
ference resulted the greatest advantages to their 
country. Themistocles was naturally inclined to a 
popular government, and omitted nothing that could 
render him agreeable to the people, or gain him 
friends. His complaisance was boundless^ and his 
desire to oblige sometimes oiitstepped the bounds of 
duty. His partiality was often conspicuous. Some- 
body, talking with him once on the subject, told him 
he would make an excellent magistrate, if he had 
more impartiality : God forbid, replied he, that I 
should ever sit upon a tribunal^ where my friends 
should find no more favour than strangers. 

Aristides was as remarkable for his justice and in- 
tegrity. Being a favourer of aristocracy, in imi- 
tation of Lycurgus, he was friendly, but never at the 
expense of justice. In seeking honours, he ever de- 
clined the interest of his friends, lest they should, in 
turn, demand his interest, when his duty was to be 
impartial. The love of the public good was the 
great spring of all his actions; and, with that in 
view, no difficulties could daunts no success or ele- 
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yatioa exalt him. On all QC(^icHis^ he preserved his 
imw^ calmness of temper, beiog persuaded that he 
was entireljT his country's^ and very little his own. 
One day, when an actor was repeating some lines 
froQH ^sohylns on the stage^ coming to a pe^ssage 
which described a man as not desiring to appear 
honesty but to be soj the whole audience cajst their 
eyes on Aristides, and applied the passage. In the 
adnunistration of public offices, his whole aim was to 
perform bis duty without any thought of enriching 
himself. 

Such were tha charactera of the illustrious Athe^ 
nians that led the councils of the state, when Darius 
turned his arms against Greece. These inspired, 
their felloWf^ntiaens with a noble confidence in the 
justice of th^ir cause^ and made all the preparatiouf 
against the coming invaaion, that prudence and de^^ 
liberate valour could suggest. In the mean time« 
JPatis and Artaphernes led on their numerous forcesi 
towards Durope; and, after having made themselvea 
masters of the islands in the iBgean sea without any 
opposition, they turned theiir course towards £!retria» 
that city whic^ had formerly assisted the lonians in 
their revolts The Eretriaiiis, now driven to the last 
extremity, saw bo h^pea of meeting the enemy in tha 
^eildi wherefore they i^eipitback four thousand men 
that thie Athimiana had supplied them with^, and reK 
soikved patiently to stan4 a^ge, Fof six days the^ 
PecsiaiBMi attempted to storm, the city^ fnd were re-^ 
pidsed with losa; but on the seventbt the city, by 
tbp treaeh^y pf some of the principal inhabitants^ 
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being betrayed iato their hands, they entered, plun* 
dered, and burned it. The inhabitants were put in 
chains^ and sent as the first-fruits of the war to the 
Persian monarch ; but he, ccmtrary to their expec- 
tations^ treated them with great lenity, and gave 
them a village in the. country of Ciasa for their resi- 
dence, where Apollonius Tyanaeus found their de- 
scendants six. hundred years after* 

After mch splendid success at Bretria, nothing 
now remained but the apparently easy conquest of 
Greece. Hippiiusi, the expelled tyrant of Athens^ 
still accompanied the Persian army, and led them, 
by the safest marches, into the heart of the country; 
at length, flushed with victory, and certain of suc- 
cess, he conducted them to the ]^ins of Marathon, 
a fertile valley but ten miles distant from Athena. 
From thence they sent to summon the citizenst, 
acquainting them with the fitte of Eretria, and in-> 
forming them that not a single inhabitant had 
escaped their vengeance. But the Athenians were 
not to be intimidated by any vicinity of danger* 
They had aenty indeed, to Sparta, to implore succours 
against the common enemy, which were granted 
without delibcsraticm ; but the superstition of the 
times rendered their asBsdstance ineffectual, for it was 
an established tew among the Spartans not to begin 
a march befwe tile full naoon. They applied also to 
other states, but they were too much awed by tb» 
power of Persia to move in their defence. An army 
^•an hundred and twenty thousand men, exulting in» 
the midit of their country, wat too formidable fop 
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a weak and jealous confederacy to oppose. The in* 
habitants of Plateea alone furnished them with a 
thousand soldiers, and they were left to find all other 
assi«itance in their courage and their despair. 

In this extremity, they were obliged to arm their 
slaves for the safety of all ; and their forces, thus 
united, amounted to but ten thousand men. Hoping 
therefore, to derive from their discipline what they 
wanted in power, they placed their whole army 
under the conduct of ten generals, of whom Miltia- 
des was chief; and of these, each was to have the 
command of the troops, day about, in regular sue* 
cession. An arrangement in itself so unpromising, 
was still more embarrassed by the generals them- 
selves disputing whether they sliould hazard a battle, 
or wait the approach of the enemy within the walls. 
The latter opinion seemed for a while to prevail : 
it was urged that it would be rashness itself to face 
so powerful iand well-appointed an army with an 
handful of men. It was alleged, that the soldiers 
would gather courage from their security behind 
their walls, and that the forces of Sparta without, 
might make a diversion in case of a sally from with- 
in. Miltiades, bowev^, declared for the contrary 
opinion, and shewed that the only means to exalt the 
courage of their own troops, and to strike a terror 
into those of the enemy, was to advance boldly to- 
wards them, with an air of confidence and desperate 
intrepidity. Aristides also strenuously embraced 
this opinion,, and exerted all his masculine eloquence 
to bring over the rest. The question being put^ 
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"when the suffrag*es came to be taken, the opinions 
were equal on either side of the argument. It now^ 
therefore, remained for Callimachus, the Polemarch, 
who had a right of voting as well as the ten com- 
manders, to give his opinion, and decide this im- 
portant debate. It was to him Miltiades addressed 
himself with the utmost earnestness, alleging that 
the fate of his country was now in his power; that 
his single vote was to determine whether his country 
should be enslaved or free; that his fame might now, 
by a single word, be made equal to that of Har- 
modius and Aristogiton, who were the authors of 
Athenian liberty. If, said he, we decline a battle, 
I foresee some great dissension will shake the fidelity 
of the army, and induce them to a compliance with 
the Modes; but if we fight before corruption in- 
sinuates itself into the hearts of the Athenians, we 
may hope, from the equity of the gods, to obtaiii 
the victory. Thus exhorted, Callimachus did not 
long debate, but gave his voice in favour of an open 
engagement ; and Miltiades, thus seconded, prepared 
to marshal up his little artny for the great encounter. 
In the mean time it appeared, that so many lead- 
ers commanding in succession, only served to per- 
plex and counteract each other. Aristides perceived 
that a command virhich changes every day must be 
incapable of projecting any uniform design; he 
therefore gave it as his opinion, that it was ne- 
cessary to invest the whole power in one single 
person, and, to induce his colleagues to conform^ he 
himself set the first example of resignation. When 
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tbe day came on which it was his turn to command, 
be resided it to Miltiades, as the more able and 
elperienced general, while the other commanderi, 
warned by so generous a preference, followed his ex- 
ample. 

Miitiades, thus vested in the supreme command, 
which was now the post of highest danger, like 
flB experienced general, endeavoured, by. the ad- 
vantage of his ground, to make up for his deficiency 
in strength and numbers. He was sensible, that by 
extending bis front to oppose the enemy he must 
weaken it too much, and give their dense body the 
advantage. He therefore drew up his army at the 
foot of a mountain, so that the enemy should not 
mmuxd him, or charge him in the rear. On the 
flaakfl on either «ide he caused large trees to be 
thrown, which .were cut down for that purpose, and 
tibese served to guard him from the Persian cavalry^ 
that generally wheeled on the flank in the heat of an 
engagement. 

Dati«, on his side, was sensible of this advan- 
tageous disposition j but relying on his superiority 
of number, and unwilling to wait till the Spartan 
reinforcements should arrive, he determined to en- 
gage. And n«w was to be fought the first great 
battle whidi the Greeks had ever engaged in. It 
was not like any of their former civil contests, 
arising from jealousy, and terminating in an easy 
accommodation r it was a battle that was to be decided 
with the greatest monarch of the earth, with the 
most nuHwroue army that had been hitherto seen 
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in Borape. Tbis was «n engBgement that mu to 
decide the liberty of Oreece, and, what was of in- 
finitely gpreater moment, the future progress of re- 
finement among mankind. Upon the event of this 
battle depended the oomj^exion which the manners 
of the West were hereafter to assame j whether they 
were to adopt Asiatic customs with their conquerors, 
or to go on in modelling themselves upon Grecian 
refinements, as was afterwards the case. This, 
therefore, may be considered as one of the most 
important battles that ever was fought, and the 
event was as little to be expected as the success 
was glorious. 

The signal was no sooner g^ven, than the Athe- 
nians, without waiting the Persian onset, rushed in 
upon their ranks with desperate rapidity, as if wholly 
regardless of safety. The Persians regarded this 
first step of the Athenians as the result of madness, 
and were more inclined to despise them as maniacs, 
than oppose them as soldiers. However, they were 
quickly undeceived. It had never before been the 
custom of the Greeks to run on with this headlong 
valour ; but, comparing the number of their own 
forces with that of the enemy, and e:xpecting saiety 
only from rashness, they determined to break through 
the enemy*s ranks, or fall in the attempt. The 
greatness of their danger added to their courage, and 
despair did the rest* The Persians, however, stood 
their ground with great intrepidity, and the battle 
was long, fierce, and obstinate. Miltiades had made 
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the wings of his army exoeeding strong, hot had 
left the main body more weak and not so deep ; 
for having but ten thousand men to oppose to such 
a numerous army, be supposed the victory could be 
obtained by no other means than strengthening his 
flanks i not doubting but when his wings were once 
victorious, they would be able to wheel upon the 
enemy*s main body on either side, and thus put 
them easily to the rout. The Persians, therefore, 
finding the main body weakest, attacked it with 
their utmost vigour. It was in vain that Arirtides 
and Themistocles, who were stationed in this post 
of danger, endeavoured to keep their troops to the 
charge. Courage and intrepidity were unable to 
resist the torrent of increasing numbers, so that they 
were at last obliged to give ground. But in the 
mean time the wings were victorious; and now, 
just as the main body was fainting under the unequal 
encounter, these came up, and gave them time to 
recover their strength and order. Thus the scale of 
victory quickly began to turn in their favour, and 
the Persians, from being the aggressors, now began 
to give ground in turn ; and, being unsupported 
by fresh forces, they fled to their ships with the 
utmost precipitation. The confusioii and disorder 
was now universal, the Athenians followed them to 
the beach, and set many of their ships on fire. On 
this occasion it was that Cynaegirus, the brother of 
the poet iSschylus, seized with his hand one of the 
ships that the enemy was pushing off from the shore. 
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The PersUos. within, seeing thfinwlvep thujs arrested, 
cut oif his right haml that held the prow : he then 
laid hold of it with his left, which they also cut off; 
at last he seized it with his teeth, and in that manner 
expired. 

Seven of the enemy's ships were taken, above 
six thousand persons were slain, without reckoning 
those who were drowned in the sea as they endea- 
voured to escape, or those who were consumed when 
the ships were set on fire* Of the Greeks, not 
above two hundred men were killed, among whom 
was Callimachus, who gave his vote for bringing on 
the engagement. Hippias, who was the chief in- 
cendiary of the war, is thought to have fallen in 
this battle, though some say he escaped and died 
miserably at Lemnos. 

Such was the famous battle of Marathon, which 
the Persians were so sure of gaining, that they had 
brought marble into the field, in order to erect a 
trophy there. Just after the battle, an Athenian 
soldier, whose name was Eucles, still covered all 
over with blood and wounds, quitted the army 
and ran to Athens, to carry his fellow-citizens 
the news of the victory. His strength just saf- 
fieed to res^ch the city, and, throwing himself into 
the door of the first house he met, he uttered 
three words, Rejoice, we triumph, and instantly 
expired. 

While a part of the army marched forward to 
Athens, to [protect it from the attempts of the enemy, 
Aristides remained upon the field of battle to guard 
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tbe spoil and the priwnen ; and althoQg'b gold and 
silver were scattered about the enemy's deserted 
camp in abandance^ though their tents and galleys 
were full of rich fcrrniture and samptuous apparel, he 
would not permit any of it to be embezzled, but re- 
served it as a common reward for all who had any 
share in the victory. Two thousand Spartans also, 
whose laws would not permit them to march until 
the fiill of the moon^ now came into the field, but 
the action being over the day before, they only had 
an opportunity of paying due honours to those who 
gained so glorious a victory, and to bring back the 
news to Sparta. Of the marble, which the Persians 
had brought with them, the Athenians made a 
trophy, being carved by Phidias into a statue, in 
honour of the goddess Nemesis, who had a temple 
near the field of battle. 

In the mean time, the Persian fleet, instead of 
sailing directly back to Asia, made an attempt to 
surprise Athens before the Greek forces could arrive 
from Marathon. But the latter had the precaution 
to move directly thither, and performed their march 
wttk so much expedition, that though it Was forty 
miles from Marathon, they Arrived there in one day. 
In this manner the Greeks not only repelled their 
enemies, but confirmed their security. By thiff 
vietory, the Grecians were taught to know their 
own strength, and not to tremble before an enemy 
terrible only in name. lUds taught them, through 
the whole of succeeding ages, to imitlBtte their anci^^- 
tMff with an ntd^t emuMkm^ and insptr^'theni 
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With a wish of not degenerating from the Grecian 
glory. Those Athenians that were slain in battle 
had all the honour immediately paid them that was 
due to their merit. Illustrions monuments were 
erected to them all in the very place where the 
battle was fought ; upon which their names, and 
the tribe to which they belonged, were inscribed. 
There were three distinct sorts of monuments set up: 
one for the Athenians, one for the Platseans, and a 
third for the slaves, who had been enrolled into their 
troops upon that urgent occasion. 

But their gratitude to Miltiades spoke a noble- 
ness of mind, that far surpassed expensive triumphs 
or base adulation. Sensible that his merits were too 
great for money to repay, they caused a picture to 
be painted by Polygnotus, one of their most cele- 
brated artists, where Miltiades was represented at 
the head of the ten commanders, exhorting the 
soldiers, and setting them an example of their duty. 
This picture was preserved for many^ ages, with 
other paintings of the best masters, in the portico 
where Zeno afterwards instituted his school of phi- 
losophy. An emulation seemed to take place in 
every rank of life ; Polygnotus valued himself so 
much upon the honour of being appointed to 
paint this picture, that he gave his labour for no- 
thing. In return for such generosity, the « Am- 
phictyons appointed him a public lodging 
in the. City, > where he might reside during ^^" 
pleasure. ... 

But though the gmtitude of the Athenima to 
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Miltiades was very sincere, yet it was of no longf 
continuance. This fickle and jealons people, natu- 
rally capricioos, and now more than ever careful of 
preserving their freedom, were willing to take every 
opportunity of mortifying a general, from whose 
merit they had much to fear. Being appointed with 
seventy ships to punish those islands that had favour- 
ed the Persian invasion, he sailed to Paros. The 
reason he alleged for invading this island was, that 
the inhabitants had assisted the Persians with ships, 
in the expedition of Marathon ; but the true ground 
of his hatred to that people was, tlmt one Lysagoras, 
a Parian, had done him ill ojffices with Hydames, 
the Persian. When he arrived on the island, he 
sent heralds to the capital, requiring a hundred 
talents to be paid to him ; threatening, in case of 
refusal, to besiege the city ; and, if he should take 
it, to give it up to be plundered by his soldiers. 
The Parians, however, were not to be terrified ; they 
even refused to deliberate on his proposition, and 
prepared themselves for an obstinate defence. MiU 
tiades caused the place to be invested, and carried 
on the siege with great vigour, till one Timo, a 
Parkin woman, a priestess, pretended to inform him 
how he might take the city. In consequence of 
what this woman told him, he repaired to the telftple 
of Ceres the lawgiver, and, not being aUe to open 
its gates, he climbed to tiie top of the wall, and 
from thence leaped down. Being seized with a 
sudden tremor, and resolving to return, he reaseend-^. 
ed ^ wall; but, his foot s)^>ping, he fell, and 
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eith^ broke his thigh-bone, or dislocated his knee* 
pan. However, be wa« eomtrained to raise the 
siege, and to return wounded to Athens, where an 
unfortunate man was never weleome^ • The whole 
city began to murtnur; and one Xanthip^pus ae^ 
cused him of having taken a bribe from Persia. 
As he was not in a condition to answer this charge, 
being confined to his bed by the wound he received 
at Pares, the accusation took place against him, and 
he was condemned to lose his life. The manner of 
executing criminals found guilty of great offences, 
was by throwing them into the Barathrum, a deep 
pit, from whence none were ever seen to return. 
This sentence was pronounced against him, but his 
former services were such as to have this punishment 
commuted into a penalty of fifty talents, the sum 
which it had cost the state in fitting out the late 
unsuccessful expedition. Not being rich enough to 
pay this sum, he was thrown into prison, where his 
wound growing worse, from bad air and confinement, 
it turned at last to a gangrene, and put an end to his 
life and misfortunes. 

Cimon, his son, who was at this time very young, 
signalized his piety on this occasion. As this 
ungrateful city would not permit the body of Milti- 
ades to be buried until all his debts were paid, 
this young man employed all his interest among 
his friends, and strained his utmost credit to pay 
the fine, and procured his father's body an honour- 
able interment. 

H 2 
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Miltiad^ has very justly bqen praised for lik 
condescen^on, moderation, and justice. To him 
Athens was indebted for all its glory ; he being the 
man who first taught her to despise the empty me- 
naces of the boastful Persian king. 
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CHAPTlER VL . 

WmOM Ti£B DSATH OF MIliTJADES, TO THE RSTflEAT 
Of XBRXES OUT OF GRBBCfi. 

The misfortunes of Darius only served to increase 
his resentment, and give spirit to his perseverance^ 
Finding his ill success of his generals, he resolved 
to try the war in person, and dispatched orders 
throughout his whole dominions for fresh prepara- 
tions. However, a revolt in Egypt for a while 
averted his resentment; a contest among his «ons 
about nominating his successor, still farther retarded 
his designs; and at last, when he had surmounted 
every obstacle, and was just preparing to ti^e a 
signal vengeance, his death put an end to all his 
projects, and gave Greece a longer time for pre- 
paration. 

Xerxes, his son, succeeded, who, with the empire, 
inherited also bis father's animosity against Greece. 
Having carried on a successful expedition against 
Egypt, he expected the same good fortune in Europe^ 
Confident of victory, he did not choose, he said, for 
the future, to buy the figs of Attica; he would 
possess himself of the country, and thus have figs of 
his own. ®But before he engaged in an enterprise of 
that importance, he thought proper to assemble his 
council, and collect the opinions of the ^principal 
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officers of his eourt. In his speech at opening the 
council, he evidently shewed his desire of revenge, 
and his passion for military glory. The best way, 
therefore, to pay court to this young monarch, was 
by flattering him in his favourite pursuits, and 
giving. )n$ inpeluQiis aims the air of studied destgwr^ 
Mardonius, grown neither wiser nor less ambitious 
by his own bad success, began by extolling Xerxes 
above all other kings that had gone before. He 
urged the indispensable necessity of avenging the 
dishonour done to the Persian name ; he represented 
the Greeks as cowards, that were accidentally suc^^ 
cessful ; and was firmly of opinion, that they would 
never more stand even the hazard of a battle. A 
discourse that so nearly coincided with his own 
^ntiments, was very pleasing to the young monarch ; 
and the rest of the company, by their looks and 
their silence, seemed to applaud Jiis impetuosity. 
But Artabanus, the king^s uncle, who had long learn- 
ed to reverence courage, even in an enemy, and pre- 
suming upon his age and experience to speak his 
real sentiments, rose with an honest freedom to re** 
present the intended expedition in its true light* 
*' Permit me, sir,'* said he, " to deliver my senti* 
^* ments upon this occasion, with a liberty suitable 
" to my age, and your interest. When Darius, your 
'* father and my brother, first thought of making 
" war against the Scythians, I used all my endea* 
" vours to divert him from it. The people you are 
" going to attack are infinitely more formidable 
« than they. If the Athenians alone could defeat 
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*'the Humeroos army comtnand^ by Diatis and 
** Artapherties, what oug-ht we to expe<it from an op- 
** position of all the states of Greece united ? You 
" design to pass from Asia into Europe, by laying 
** a bridge over the sea. But what if the Athenians 
** should advance and destroy this bridge, and so 
" prevent our return ? Let us not expose ourselves 
'' to such dangers, as we have no sufficient motives 
** to compel us to face them ; at least, let us take 
" time to reflect upon it. When we have maturely 
" deliberated upon an affair, whatever happens to 
** be the success of it, we have nothing to regret. 
** Precipitation is imprudent, and is usually unsuc^ 
"cessful. Above all, do not suffer yourself, great 
** prince, to be dazzled with the splendour of imagin- 
« ary glory. The highest and the most lofty trees 
** have the most reason to dread the thunder. God 
** loves to humbliB the ostentatious, and reserves to 
'^himself alone the pride of importance. As for 
" you, Mardonius, who so earnestly urge this ex* 
** pedition, if it must be so, lead it forward. But 
'< let the king, whose life is dear to us all, refum 
*' back to Persia. In the mean time, let your chiU 
** dren and mine be given up as a pledge, to answer 
<' for the success of the war* If the issue be favour- 
<* able, I consent that mine be put to death : but if 
*^ it be otherwise, as I well foresee, then I desire 
^* that you and your children may meet the reward 
*♦ of rashness.** 

This advice, which was rather sincere than pa- 
latable, WM received by Xerxes with a degree of 
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nge and resentment. ** Thank the gods/' cried he, 
''that thou art my father's brother: were it not 
** for that, thou shouldst this moment meet the just 
'' reward of thy audacious hehaviour. But you 
'< shall have your punishment. Remain here behind, 
** among the. women ; these you but too much re-^ 
** semble in your cowardice and fear. Stay here, 
** while I march at the head of my troops, where 
"my duty and glory call me." Upon cooler 
thoughts, however, Xerxes seemed better recon- 
ciled to his uncle's opinion. When the first emo- 
tions of his anger were over, and he had time to re- 
flect on his pillow upon the different counsels that 
were given him, he confesBed the rashness of his 
former rebuke, and ingenuously ascribed it to heat of 
youth, and the ardour of passion. He Y>ffered to come 
over to his opinion, at the same time assuring the 
council, that from his dreams he {lad every encou- 
ragement to proceed with the expedition. So much 
condescension on the one hand, and such favourable 
omens on the other, determined the whole coun- 
cil to . second his inclinations. They fell prostrate 
before him, eager to shew their submission and their 
joy. A monarch thus surrounded by flatterers, all 
striving which should most gratify hi& pride and 
passions, could not long continue good, though 
naturally inclined to virtue, Xerxes, thereftire, 
seems a character thus ruined by power ; Exerting 4 

his natural justice and wisdom at short intervals, I 

but then giving way to the most culpable and 
extravagant excesses. Thus, the counsel of Artaba- 
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ably received/ the most extensiye preparations wierd 
isade for carrying on the war. 

The greatness of these preparations seemed to shew 
tJie high sense which the Persians had of their 
ejMtmy. Xerxes, that he might omit nothing coni- 
docive to success, t^tered.liito:' aa. allisince with 
the Carthaginians, who were, at that time^ the umI 
potent people of the West ;' with Whom it was stipu- 
lated^ that while, the Persian forces sfeiild attack' 
Greece, the Carthaginians shpiild awe. the -Greek 
colonies, dispersed over the Mediterranean, from comb- 
ing to their assistance. Tiius having drained all the 
East to compose his own smny, and the West to supply 
that of the Cartfae^inians under Amilcar, he set out 
from Snsa in order to enter upon this war, 
ten years after the bat«e of Marathon. A.M-3.523^ 

Sard is was the place where the various nations 
that were compelled. to his banner were to assem- 
ble. His fleet was to advance along the coasts of 
Asia Minor towards the Helles|kHit. But as, in 
doubling the cape of Mount Athos, many ships were 
detained, he was resolved to cut a passage through 
that neck of land which joined the mountain to the 
continent, and thus give his shipping a shorter and 
safer passage. This canal was a mile and a half 
long, and hollowed out from a high mountain. 
It r^uired immense labour to perlbrm so great ia 
work, Imt his numbers and his ambition were 
sufficient to surmount all difficulties. To urge on 
the undertaking the faster, he treated bis labourers 
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with the gf wilt mvmtj ; ilrhile, with all idM orten- 
tation of an aistorn prinoe, he gave his oommandsi to 
the moantain to sink before him : Atkos^ thou prmidf 
Mpbing mmmtain, that lifieMt up thy head unto the 
heoMnSf he not ea audadaus m to put obstacles tn 
My fvojf* If thou finest ms that opposition^ I witt 
cut thee level to the phdUf amd throw Aee headbmff 
isiothesea* 

Ab this monarch pamed on his march to the place 
of general destination, he went through Cappadocia, 
crossed the river Halys, and oame to Galene, a city 
of Phrygia, near Ae source of the river Meander* 
He was thoe met by Pythias, a Lydian prince, wbo^ 
by the most extreme parsimony scad oppression, had 
become, next to Xerxes, the most opulent man in all 
the Persian emj^re. His treasures, however, were 
not sufficient to* buy off the attendance of his eldest 
eoa, who he requested might be permitted to remain 
with him, as he was old and helpless* He had 
before offered his money, which amounted to about 
four millions sterling, for the monarch's use; but 
this Xt^^oces had refused : and now, finding the young 
prince willing to remain with his father, be was/so 
jenraged, that he commanded him to be put to deatii 
before his father's eyes. Then causing the dead 
body to be cut in two, and one part of it to be 
placed on the right, and the other on the left, he 
made the whole army to pass between them, to 
terrify them from a reluctance to engage by his 
example. 

From Phrygia Xerxes oMrched to 8ardis» and. 
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in the opeiiiii|^ of springer directed his march dovn 
towards the Hellespont^ where his fleet ky in all thdr 
poiHipy expecting his artiTal. Here being arrired, 
he was desirous of taking a survey of all his forces; 
which composed an army that was nerer equalled 
eiliier before or innce. It was composed of lAie most 
powevful nations of the East, and of pec^e scarce^ 
known to posterity, except by name. The remotest 
India contributed its supplies, while the coldest tracts 
of Scythia sent their assistance. Medes, Persians, 
Baetrians, Lydians, Assyrians, Hyrcanians, and an 
hmdred other countries, of Tarioos forms, oomplex- 
ions^ langtifl^gpes, dresses, and arms. The land army, 
which he brought out of Asia, consisted of seventeen 
hundred thousand foot, and fourscore thousand horse. 
Three Imndred thousand more, that were added upon 
crossing the Hellespcmt, made all his land fwces 
ti^tker amount to above two milKons of men. 
His fleet, when it set out from Asia, consisted of 
twelve hundred and seven vessete, each carrying 
two hundred men. The Europeans augmented his 
fleet with an hundred and twenty vessels, each of 
whidi carried two hundred men. Besides these, 
there were a. thousand smaller vessels, fitted for 
carrying provisions and stores; the men contained 
in these, with the former, amounted to six hundred 
thousand ; so that the whole army might be said to 
amount to two millions and a half, which, with the 
women, slaves, and snttlers, always accompanying a 
Persian army, might make the whole above five 
millions of souls : f^ mask&rf if rightly conducted, 

1 
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capaUe of oyertaraing the greatest monardiy ; but 
being oomnmnded by presamptioii add ignomiee, 
they only served to obstruct and embarrass eaeh 
otl^r. 

liord of so many and sach various subjects^ Xerxes 
found a pleasure in reviewing his forces, and was 
desirous of beholding a naval engagement, of which 
he had not hitherto been a spectator. To this.md a 
throne was erected for him upon an eminence, and in 
that situation beholding all the earth covered with 
his troops, and all the sea crowded with his vessels, 
he felt a secret joy diffuse itself through .his frame, 
from the consciousness of his own superior power. 
But all the workings of this monarch's mind were 
in extreme; a sudden sadne^ won took place of 
his pleasure, and dissolving in a shower of tears, 
he gave himself up to the reflection that not one 
of so many thousands would be alive a hundred 
years after. 

Artabanes, who neglected no opportunity of mo>- 
ralizing upon every occurrence, took this occasion 
to discourse with him upon the shortness and miseries 
of human life. Finding this more distant subject 
attended to, he spoke more closely to the present 
occasion ; insinuated his doubts of the success of the 
expedition ; urged the many inconveniences the 
army had to suffer, if not from the enemy, at least 
from their own numbers. He alleged, that pli^es, 
fitmine, and confusion, were the necessary att^idants 
of such ungovernable multitudes by land, and that 
empty fame was tb^ only reward of success. But it 
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wds uov too late to turn this young monarch from 
his purpose. Xerxes informed his mointor^ that great 
actions were always attended with proportionable 
danger; and that if his predecessors had observed 
such scrupulous and timorous rules of conduct, the 
Persian empire would never have attained to its 
present height of glory. 

Xerxes, in the mean time, had given orders for 
building a bridge of boats across the Helleq>ont, 
for the transporting his army into Europe. This 
narrow strait, which now goes by the name of the 
Dardanelles, is near an English mile over. But 
s<)on after the completion of this work, a violent 
storm arising, the whole was broken and destroyed, 
and the labour was to be undertaken anew. The 
fury of Xerxes^ upon this disappointment, was at- 
tended with equal extravagance and cruelty. His 
vengeance knew no bounds ; the workmen, who had 
underteken the task, had their heads struck off by 
hi9 wder ; and that the sea itself also might know 
its duty^ he ordered it to be lashed as a delinquentt 
and a p^ir of fetters to be thrown into it to curb ijts 
future, irjtegularities, liius having given vent to hift 
absurd resentmei^t,. two bridges were ordered to be 
built io; the place of 1iie;fonnec,.one for thearmj^.to 
pass over, and the ol^er for the baggage and the 
beasts of burthen. The workmen, now warned I^ 
the fate of their predecessors, undf^rtook to give their 
labours greater stability : they placed three hundred 
«id sixty vessels, across -the ; strait, somi^. of thea^ 
having three bai^ of -oarsrlitndApth^ri; rfi^tj Qf^ 
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piece. Iliay then cert aachors into the water an 
both rides^ in order to fix these Teasels i^nrt the 
Tioleiice of the winds, and the current. They then 
drove hivgt piles into the earth, with huge rings 
fcstened to them, to which were tied six vast 
cables, which went over each of the two bridges. 
Over all these they laid trunks of trees, cut pnr* 
posely for that use, and flat boats again over them, 
ftstened and joined together, so as to serve lar a 
floor, or solid bottom. When the whole work waii 
thns completed, a day was appointed for their passing 
over ; and as soon as the first rays of the sun began 
to appear, sweet odours of all kinds were abundantly 
scattered over the new work, and the way was 
rtrewed with myrtle. At the same time Xerxes 
poured out libations into the sea, and, turning his 
^ce towards the Eart, worshipped that bright 
luminary, which is the god of the Persians. Then, 
fbrowing the vessel which had held his libation into 
the sek, together with a g^den cup and Persian 
scymitar, he- went fbrward, and gave orders for the 
army to -follow. This itamense train were no leas 
thaniseven days aad fieven nights passing over, whilb 
those who were appointed to condtfct th^ inarch, 
^iidkened the troops by lashing them ttiotig; for 
the soldiers of the East, at that time, and to this very 
iAy, are trearted like slaves. * 

Thus tiiis immense army having landed in Burope, 
kiid berng joined by the several European nsftimtis 
that acknowledged the Persiatt power, XeHM pti^ 
fMA 1(hr vttltc\iit^g^ forwwH iwtd Oveeei!. 
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Beftide the generals ef evwy nation^ who emkt of 
lliem coijomanded tha troops of their reipective 
oountriesy the. land army was ccmimatided by six 
Perskin gtoeraLs, to whom all the rest were subonli'^ 
Hate. These were Mardonins, Tirintatecfamus, Smer^ 
donus, Massistus, €Sergis, and Megabysas. T«n 
thoosand Ponrians, who were oalled the immortal 
^nd, were commanded by Hydames^ while the 
caTalry and the fleet had their own respective com- 
manders. Beside those who were attached to Xerxes 
from principle^ there were some Greek princes, who, 
either from motives of interest or fear, followed him 
in this expedition. Among these were Artemisia 
qneen of HaKcflumassns, who, after the death of 
her husband, governed the kingdom for her son. 
She had brought indeed but the trifling succour of 
five idiips, but she had made ample amends by her 
superior pradence, courage, and conduct. Of tins 
number also was Demaratus, the exiled king et 
Sparta, who, resenting tJie indignfty put upon him 
hy his subjects, took refuge in the Pemian court, an 
ittdigittuyt iipectator of its luxuries and slavish Mfa^ 
mitakmJ B^ng one day asked by Xerxes if h^ 
thought the Gredans would dare to await his ap*' 
imaeh^ or WMld vaitarean ea^pigement with aranes 
that drank «p whole rivwt in <heir mardi, ^Akm, 
gMat prinee^*^ med Damaimlw, ^ Gneoe^ from the 
beginning of time, hns bean trained op and ateciUH 
tomed to poverty; bill the difeetsof tiisA are anqply 
recompensed by virtue, which wisihwi: cnlthrates^ 
tMi the kws iUfptftt in vi^^mr. As Ibr 4ds8 Laeidte. 
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mov&M$, as they hme been lH*ed up ia freedom, they 
can never sabmit to be slaves. T^toug-h all the rest 
of the Greeks shoald forsake them, though they 
should be reduced to a band of a thousand men, yet 
still they would &ce every danger, to preserve what 
they hc^ dearer than life. They have laws, which 
they obey with more implicit reverence than your 
subjects are obeyed by you. By these laws they 
are forbid to fly in battle, and they have only tltt^ 
alternative to conquer or die." Xerxes was not 
oflended with the liberty of Demaratus, but, smiling 
at his blunt sincerity, ordered his army to march 
forward, while he had directed his fleet to follow him 
along the coast, and to regulate their course by his 
motions. 

In this manner he pursued his course without any 
interruption ; every nation near which he approached 
sending him all the marks of homage and subjection. 
Wherever he came, he found provisions and refresh- 
ments prepared beforehand, pursuant to the orders 
he had given. Every city he arrived at exhausted 
itself in giving him the most magnificent reo^ptioa. 
The vast expense of these feasts, gave a poor Thraoian 
an opportunity of remarking, that it Was a peculialp 
fevour of the gods, that Xeraes could eat. but one 
meal a day. Thus did he continue his march through. 
Thkaoe, ])focedonia,. Mid Thessaly, every knee bpnd^ 
ing before him till he came to the straits of Tbetr 
mopyhe, where he first foUni 4n army prepared, *<% 
dispute his passage; 

tThis Wmy wa* a body of Spartjins, led on by 
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Leonidas their king, who had been sent thither to 
oppose him. As soon as it was known in Greece 
that Xerxes was preparing to invade that country, 
and that an army of millions were coming on with 
determined resolution to ruin it, every state seemed 
' differently affected *in proportion to its strength, its 
courage, or its situation. The Sicilians refused their 
aid, being kept in awe by Amilcar the Carthaginian. 
The Corcyreans pretended that they were wind-* 
bound, and would not let their ships stir from the 
harbour. The Cretans, having consulted the Del- 
phic oracle, absolutely determined to remain in- 
active. The Thessalians and Macedonians, from 
their situation, were obliged to submit to the con- 
queror, so that no states were found bold enough to 
face this formidable army but Athens and Lace- 
daemon. These states had received intelligence of 
the Persian designs from Demaratus, long before 
they had been put into execution* They bad also 
sent spies to Sardis, in order to have a more exact 
information of the number and quality of the ene- 
my's forces. The spies indeed were seized, but 
Xerxes ordei-ed them to be conducted through his 
army, and to give an exact account of what they 
had seen at their return. They had sent deputies to 
all the neighbouring states to awaken their ardour, 
to apprize them of their danger, and to urge the ne- 
cessity of fighting for their common safety. But all 
their remonstrances were vain; fear, assuming the 
name of prudence, offered frivolous excuses, or terms 
which were inadmissible. Relying, therefore, on 
voi*. I. 
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their own strength, these generous states resolved 
to face the danger with joint forces, and conquer or 
&U in the cause of freedom. Having summoned a 
general council at the Isthmus, they there solemnly 
resolved to wave all private quarrels or pretensions, 
and join against the common danger. 

One cannot, without astonishment, reflect on the 
intrepidity of the Greeks, who determined to face 
the innumerable army of Xerxes with such dispro^ 
portioned forces. All their forces joined together, 
amounted only to eleven thousand two hundred men. 
But they were all soldiers, bred amidst fatigue and 
danger, all determined to a man either to conquer 
or. die. Their first care, however^ was to appoint a 
general. It was then that the most able and experi* 
enced captains, terrified at the danger, had taken the 
resolution of not presenting themselves as candi- 
dates. Epicydes indeed, a great orator, but a man 
of ignorance, avarice, and presumption, was ready 
to lead them on ; but, under his guidance, nothing 
could be hoped for but confusion and disappointment. 
In this pressing juncture, therefore, Themistocles, 
conscious of his own capacity, and warmed with a 
love of glory, which was great in proportion to the 
danger, resolved to use every art to get himself ap- 
pointed to the conmiand. For this purpose he used 
all his interest, and even distributed bribes to re- 
move his competitor; and having gratified the 
avarice of Epicydes, which was his ruling passion, 
he soon found himself appointed to the command, 
which was the darling object of his ami>ition. 
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' But in this pressing exigence, it was incumbent 
on the Athenians to avail themselires of erery person 
that might be serviceaUe^ however obnoxious he 
might appea? to their resentment. There were 
many nseftil citizens^ whom they had, upon some 
ihctious discontents^ sent into banishment, and thes^ 
they now repientingly wished to restore. Among 
this number was Aristides, that brave and jdst nian, 
who had, at the battle of M^ratiion, and up^n other 
occasions, been instrumental in gaining their vic- 
tories; and who had, upon all Occasions, improved 
them, by the disintere^edness and integrity of his 
example. This magistrate having had many con-* 
tests with Themistocles, who was his f ival in power 
and fame, and always wished . to suf^lant him, was 
at length condemned to go into banishment by the 
power bf his prevailing faction. It was on that oc<- 
casion that a peasant^ who could not write, and did 
not know Aristides personally, applied to himself^ 
and desired him to write the name of Aristides upoq 
the shell by which his vote was given against him« 
"IHas he done you any wrong,'* said Aristides, " that 
you are for oondemning him ip this manner?'* 
** No,'' replied the peasant, *' hut Iho^ to hear him. 
praised for his Justice.^' Aristides, without saying 
a word more, calmly took the shell, wrote down his 
name upon it, and contentedly retired into banish- 
ment. But the present distresses of his oonntry were 
now an object that strongly solicited his return. JSye^ 
Themtstodes, his rival, was so fsLt from remembering 
his old resentments^ that he now ardently desiired 
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the assistance of his counsel, and gave up all his pri« 
rate resentments to the good of the state. The 
hatred of these great men had nothing in it of that 
bitter and implacable spirit which prevailed among 
the Romans in the lal^ter times of the republic ; or 
perhaps the desperate situation of their country 
might only occupy their thoughts at that time. 

But the preparations by land alone were not suffi- 
cient to repel the growing danger. If the Greeks 
had trusted to their l^nd armies, without further 
succour, they must^ have been undone; Themisto- 
clesy who saw that the victory of Marathon must be 
followed by many more before safety could be as- 
certained, had prudently caused an hundred galleys 
to be built, and turned all his thoughts to give 
Athens a superiority at sea. The oracle had de- 
clared some time before that Athens should only de- 
fend herself with wooden walls: and he took the 
advantage of that ambiguity to persuade his coun- 
trymen, that by such walls was only meant her 
shipping. He had the address to procure some 
money annually coming in from silver mines whieh 
the Athenians had in their district, to the purposes 
of equipping and manning this fleet; and now, upon 
the approach of Xerxes, the confederates found 
themselves at the head of a very powerful squadron 
of two hundred and eighty sail, the command of 
which was conferred upon Eurybiades, a Lacedae- 
monian. 

When tibe news came to Athens, that the Persians 
were on the point of invading Greece, and that to this 
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«nd they were transporting their forces by sea, The- 
mistocles advised his countrymen to quit their city, 
embark on board their galleys, and meet their ene- 
mies while they were yet at a dfstance. To this ex- 
pedient they would by no means consent. He then 
put himself at the head of their army. 

All measures being taken that this brave confede- 
racy could devise, it next remained to settle in what 
place they should first meet the Persians in the field, 
in order to dispute their entrance into Greece. The 
people of Thessaly represented, that, as they were 
most exposed, and first liable to be attacked by the 
enemy, it was but reasonable that their security 
should be the first object of attention. The Greeks, 
willing to protect all who would declare in 4^heir 
quarrel, in pursuance of this request, resolved to send 
their chief forces to guard the passage which sepa- 
rates Macedonia from Thessaly, near the river Pe- 
neus. But Alexander, the son of Amyntas, repre- 
senting that post as untenable, they were obliged to 
change their measures j and at last resolved to send 
a body of men to guard the pass at Thermopylae, 
where a few were capable of acting against numbers. 

Thermopylae was a narrow pass of twenty-five 
feet broad, between Thessaly and Phocis, defended 
by the remains of a wall, with gates to it, formerly 
built by the Phocians, to secure them against the 
incursions of their neighbouring enemy. From 
th^ gates, and some hot baths, which were at the 
entrance into the pass, the strait had its name. This 
was pitched upon, as well for the narrowness of the 
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way, as for its vicinity to the sea, from whence the 
land forces could occasionally receive assistance from 
the fleet. The command of this important pass was 
given to Leonidas, one of the kings of Sparta, who 
led thither a body of six thousand men. Of these 
three hundred were Spartans, the rest consisting of 
Boeotians, Corinthians, Phocians, and Arcadians, all 
such as in the present exigency were prepared for 
the field, and were not afraid of the numbers of the 
enemy. Each of these had particular commanders 
of their own, but Leonidas had the ccmduct of 
the whole. But though the determined resolution 
of these troops was incapable of being shaken, little 
was expected from the nature of their destihation. 
They were all along taught to look ttpcm themselves 
as a forlorn hope, only placed there to check the pro- 
gress of the enemy, and give them a foretaste of the 
desperate valour of Greece; nor were even oracles 
wanting to check their ardimr. It had been de- 
clared, that to procure the Itafety of Gte<ece, it was 
necessary that a king, on^ of the descendants of 
Hercules, shouM die. This task was cheerfully un- 
dertaken by Le(midas; and as he marched tut from 
Lacedeemon, he considered himself a^^ a willing vic- 
tim oflRered up fbr the good of ki» eoilutry. How- 
ever, he joyfully put himself at the kead of bisi little 
band, took possession of bis post, and, wilfc dd^- 
rate desperatmn, ^ted at Thermopyl« for the 
coming up of the Fenrian army. 

Xerxes, in the mean titaae, appnlaehed with his 
nunierous army, iktth^ with soc^m, ated eonftdMt 
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of victory. His camp exhibited all the marks of 
Elastern magnificence and Asiatic luxury. He ex- 
pected to meet no obstruction on his way to Greece; 
he led on his. forces rather to terrify the enemy than 
to fight them; great, therefore, was his surprise, to 
find that a few desperate men were determined to 
dispute his passage. He had all along flattered him- 
self, that, on the first hearing of his arrival, the Gre- 
cians would betake themselves to fligl^t: nor could 
he ever be persuaded to believe what Demaratus had 
assured him, that at the first pass he came to, his 
whole army would be put to a stand. He himself 
took a view of their camps and intrenchments. 
The Lacedaemonians were some of them calmly 
amusing themselves with military exercises, others 
with combing their long hair. He inquired the 
reason of this conduct; and he was informed that it 
was the Spartan manner of preparing themselves for 
battle. Still, however, entertaining some hopes of 
their flight, he waited four days to give them time 
to reflect on the greatness of their danger ; but they 
still continued gay and unconcerned, as men who 
regarded death as the end of labour. He sent to 
them to deliver up their arms. Leonidas, with 
truly Spartan contempt, desired him to come and 
take them. He ofiered, if they would lay down 
, their arms, to receive them as friends, and to give 
them a country much larger and better than what 
they fought for. No country, they replied, was 
worth acceptance, unless won by virtue; and that 
for their arms, they should want them, whether as 
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friends or enemies. Upon this, the monarch ad' 
dressed himself to Demaratus, asking if these despe*' 
rate men could expect to out-run his horses ? Dema- 
ratus answered, that they would fight it out to the 
last, and not a man of them would survive his coun- 
try's freedom. Some men were heard to say, thai 
the Persians were so numerous, that their darts would 
darken the sun. Dieneces, a Spartan, replied, Then 
we shall fight in the shade. 

Xerxes, thus treated with contempt, at length 
ordered a body of Medes to advance; desiring such 
as had lost any of their relations at the battle of 
Marathon, to take their revenge upon the present 
occasion. Accordingly they began the onset, but 
were repulsed with great loss. The number of the 
assailants only served to increase their confusion; 
and it now beg^n to appear, that Xerxes had many 
foWowers, bui^ few soldiers. These forces being rout- 
ed by the Grecian troops, the Persian Immortal 
Band was brought up, consisting of ten thousand 
men, to oppose them. But these were as unsuccess- 
ful as the former. The charge was renewed the 
next day^ Xerxes endeavouring to inspire his troops 
with the promises of reward, since he found they 
were dead to the sense of shame. But though their 
icharge was violent, it was unsupported; and the 
Greeks, standing closely connected in a body, with^ 
stood the shock, and filled the way with Persian car- 
icasses. During these unsuccessful assaults, Xerxes 
was a spectator, sitting upon his throne, placed upon 
an .eminence^ and (directing th^ order of battle, im-t 
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petuous in his pride and resentment, and now and 
then seen to leap from his seat when he beheld his 
troops in confosion, or oflfering to give way. 

Thus did the Greeks keep their ground for two 
days, and no power on earth seemed capable of re- 
moving them from their advantageous situation. 
Xerxes, out of all hopes of being able to force a 
passage, appeared under the greatest consternation ; 
but he was relieved from his embarrassment by the 
appearance of Epialtes, a Trachinian, who had de- 
serted from the enemy, and undertook to shew his 
troops a secret path, that led through the defiles of 
the mountains, and through which a body of forces 
might be led to fall upon the Grecians in the rear. 
He quickly, therefore, dispatched a body of twenty 
thousand men thither, who, marching all night, arriv- 
ed, at the break of day, at the top of the mountain, 
and possessed themselves of that advantageous post. 

The Greeks were soon apprized of this misfortune ; 
and Leonidas, seeing that his post was no longer 
tenable, advised the troops of his allies to retire, 
and reserve themselves for better times, and the 
future safety of Greece. As for himself, and his 
fellow Spartans, they were obliged by their laws 
not to fly ; that he owed a life to his country, and 
that it was now his duty to fall in its defence. 
T^Hs having dismissed all but his three hundred 
Spartans, with some Thespians and Thebans, in all 
not a thousand men, he exhorted his followers in the 
most cheerful manner to prepare for death. Come, 
mjf feOow soldiers, says he, let us dine cheerfully 
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hettjfw to-night we shall sup with Pluto. His men, 
upon hearing his determined parpose, set up a loud 
shout, as if they had been invited to a banquet, and 
resolved every naan to sell his life as dearly as he 
ooold* The night now began to advance, and this 
was thought the most glorious opportunity of meet- 
ing death in the enemy's camp, where the silence 
would favour desperation, and hide the smallness of 
their numbers. Thus resolved, they made directly 
to the Persian tents, and, in the darkness of the 
night, had almost reached the royal pavilion, with 
hopes of surprising the king. The obscurity added 
much to the horror of the scene ; and the Persians, 
falling upon each other without distinction, rather 
assisted the Grecians than defended themselves. 
Thns success seemed to crown the rashness of their 
enterprise, until, the morning beginning to dawn, 
the light discovered the smallness of their numbers. 
They were soon, therefore, surrounded by the Persian 
fordes, who, fearing to &11 in upon them, flung 
their javelins from every quarter, till the Greeks, 
not so much conquered, as tired vnth conquering, 
fell amidst heaps of the slaughtered enemy, leaving 
behind them an example of intrejpidity n^ver known 
before. Leonidas was one of th^ firrt that fell, and 
the endeavours of the Lacedfiemomans to defend his 
4etd body were incredible. It wa3 found, afbE^r the 
battle, buried under a uKHiBtain of the dead^ and iMs 
nailed to a cross, by way of iuiuily, by the brutal 
victor. Of all the train, two only escaped, whoj« 
laatties were Aristddemui and Paoit6«. The latjiisf , 
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upon his return to Sparta, was branded with infamy, 
and treated with such contempt, that he kilied 
himself. Aristodemus reserved himself for another 
occasion, and by his IwaYery at the battle of Plateea, 
recovered that honour which he had lost. Sometime 
after this transaction, the Amphictyons ordered a 
i^tgnificent monument to be erected over those brave 
defenders of their country, and Simcmides, the poet, 
wrote their epitaph. 

Xerxes, in this battle, is said to have lost twenty 
ihousand men, among whom were two of his brothers. 
Bat, to conceal the greatness of hi« loss from the 
army, he caused all but a thousand of those that 
were shiin to be buried in holes indiscriminately; 
however, this stratagem had very bad succeed for 
when the soldiers of his fleet were curiom seine tinae 
«fter in taking a survey of the field of battle, they 
discovered the artifice, and urged it asan act (tf fla<- 
{^rant impiety against him. 

Dismayed at an obrtinaey in the enemy that cost 
him so dear, Xerxes was^ for some time, more in- 
clined to try his fortune at sea, than to proceed im- 
teediatdy into the counhy, where he had learned 
from B^naratus, that eight thousand Spartans, such 
S» he had but lately fought with, were ready to 
.wmre him. Aceordiii^Iy, the very day of the 
batde of Therm^lffi, there was an engagement at 
sea between the two fleets. The Grecian fleet con- 
sisted of twa hviidred and sevQ»ty-one vessels. That 
of the enemy had latefy knt four hundred vessels in 
a sbi{wreqk, bit wa9 at^ gv^Mly wperior to the 
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fleet of the Grecians. To repair this loss by a v ictoryf 
two handred Persian vessels had orders to take a 
ccMtnpasSy and surprise the Grecians lying in the 
straits of Euboea ; but the Grecians, being apprized 
of their designs, set sail by night, and so, by a 
counter surprise, fell in with them while they were 
thus separated from their main squadron, took and 
sunk thirty, forced the rest to sea, and there, by 
stress of weather, they were all soon after either 
sunk or stranded. Enraged at these disappoint- 
ments, the Persians ,bore down the next day with 
their whole fleet, and drawing up in form of an half- 
moon, made an ofier of battle, which the Greeks, as 
readily accepted. The Athenians, having been rein- 
forced with three-and-fifty sail, the battle was very 
obstinate and bloody, and the success pretty nearly 
equal on both sides, so that both parties seemed 
content to retire in good order. 

All these actions, which passed near Artemisa, 
though at that time indecisive, yet served not a little 
to animate and inspire the Athenians, who were now 
taught to think that there was nothing either for- 
midable in the numbers, or useful in the size of 
the Persian ships. Thus strengthening themselves 
with the hopes of more splendid engagements, they 
sailed away from Artemisa, and stopped at Salamis^ 
where they might most conveniently assist the Athe- 
nians. 

In the mean time, Xerxes having entered with 
his numerous army into the country of PIuk»8» 
burned and plundered. every town through whidi he 
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passed. The inhabitants of Peloponnesus, who were 
naturally defended by their inaccessible situation, 
as their country was joined to the continent only 
by a neck of land, thought it the most prudent way 
to defend the isthmus by a wall, take shelter behind 
that rampart, and to leave the rest of Greece to the 
mercy of the conqueror. The Athenians, however, 
whose country lay without the isthmus, remonstrated 
loudly against this desertion, and endeavoured to 
persuade the Greeks to face the eneaaxy in the plain. 
But prudence prevailed, and Thiemistocles gave them 
to understand, that, though their country should 
be for a while overrun by the barbarous invader, 
yet they had still their wooden walls to rely on, 
for their fleet was ready to transport them to such 
of their settlements as they thought proper. At 
first, however, this advice was the most hateful that 
could be imagined. The people thought themselves 
inevitably lost if they should once abandon the 
temples of their gods, and the tombs of their ances- 
tors. But Themistocles, using all his eloquence and 
address to work upon their passions, represented 
to them that Athens did not consist either of its 
walls or its houses, but of its citizens, and that the 
saving of these was the true preservation of the 
state. A decree, therefore, was passed, by which 
it was ordained, that Athens, for a while, should be 
given up in trust to the gods, and that all the 
inhabitants, whether in freedom or slavery, should 
embark on board the fleet. When they began to 
prepare fw this extraordinary embarkation, they had 
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recourse to the coancil of Areopagus, who, from 
fnnds to us unknown, distributed eight drachmas to 
every mun who went on board. In this calamitous 
desertion, Cimon, though very young, was seen en« 
couraging the citizens by his words and example^ 
Bearing in his hand a part oi his horse's furniture, 
he went to offer it^ as now useless, in the ^m|de of 
Minerva, and then going down to the water«-sidet 
was the first that cheerfully went on board. When 
he was followed by the re^t of the city, so moving 
and melancholy a sight drew tears even from the 
most obdurate. A brave, geuerous, polite, and an-^ 
cient people, now forced from their native seats, 
, to undergo all the vidssitudes and diuiger of the 
nee } to imfdore fL retreat ftom foreign i^tes, and 
give up their native lands to the spoiler, was a most 
moving spectacle. Yet the steadiness and courage 
^f some, and the pious resignation of all, demanded 
the utmost admiraticm. The youpg and adventu- 
rous etnbarked for Salamis} the old, the women, anc) 
children, took skelter at the city of Tropzene, the 
inhabitents of whicfi generoudy offered them an 
asylum. They even allowdl them a mfiintenance 
at the expense of the public, permitted their children 
toother fruit wherever they pleaded, and f^ppqiuted 
masters for their instruction. But, in tl^is gene-f 
ral desertion, that which extremely raised the com- 
passion of all, was the great number of old men 
ifaey were obliged to leave in the city, on account of 
their age and infirmities. Manyf also volqntarily re-, 
mained beliind) believiing that the citftdel, wh|cb 
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they had fortified with wooden ramparts, waft 
what the oracle pointed out for general secnrity. 
To heighten this scene of general distress, the 
matrons were seen clinging with fond affection to 
the places in which they Imd so long resided ; the 
wives filled the streets with loud lamentations ; and 
even the poor domestic animals seemed to take a part 
in the general concern. It was imposidUe to see 
those poor creatures run howling and crying after 
their masters, who were going on shipboard, without 
being strongly affected. Among these, the faithful^ 
ness of a particular dog is recorded, who jumped 
into the sea after his master, and continued swim^ 
ming as near as he could to the vessel, till he landed 
at Salamis, and died the moment after upon the 
shore. Those few inhabitants that remained behind, 
retired into the citadel, where^ literally interpreting 
the oracle, they fortified it as well as they could^ 
and patiently awaited the invader's approach. 

While Xerxes was continuing his march, he was 
told that the Grecians were employed in seeing the 
games and combats then celebrating at Olympift; 
It was not without indignati(m that he found his 
power so little able to terrify his enemies, or inter-^ 
rupt their amusements. Having sent off a consi^ 
derable detachment of his army to plunder the 
temple of Delphos, with the rest he miu*ched down^ 
into Attica, where he found Athens deserted of ^1* 
but a few in the citadel. These men, despairing of 
succour, and unwilling to survive the lo$s of their 
country, would listen to no terms of accommodati<Hi ; ' 
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tjiey boldly withstood the first assault, and* warmed 
by enthusiasm of religiou, began to hope for success. 
But a second assault carried their feeble outworks; 
they were all put to the sword, and the citadel 
reduced to ashes. Flushed with this success, Xerxes 
dispatched a messenger to Susa with the news of 
his victories ; and, at the same time, sent home a 
great number of pictures and statues, among which 
were those of Harmodius and Aristogiton. 

In the mean time, the, confederate Greeks sum- 
moned a council of war, to consult upon the proper 
manner and place of opposing this barbarous inun- 
dation. With respect to the operations by land, it 
was universally determined to defend the isthmus by 
a wall, and Cleombrotus, the brother of Leonidas, 
was a{^inted to command that station ; but as to 
the operations at sea, these were not so generally 
agreed on. Eurybiades the Spartan, who wa^ ap- 
pointed to the command of the fleet, was for having 
it advance near the isthmus, that it might co-operate 
with the army at land ; but Themistocles was en- 
tirely of another opinion, and asserted, that it would 
be the most manifest error to abandon so advan- 
tageous a post as that of Salamis, where they were 
then stationed. They were now, he said, in pos- 
session of the narrow seas, where the number of the 
enemy could never avail ihem ; that the only hope 
now left the Athenians was their fleet, and that this 
must not be capriciously given up by ignorance to 
the enemy. Eurybiades, who considered himself 
M glanced at, could not certain his resentment^ but 
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offered to strike Tbemi&tocles for his insolenoe. Strike 
mes cried the Athenian, strike me, InjH hear me. His 
moderation and his reasoning prevailed ; the gene* 
rals were reconciled to eadi other, and the result of 
the oouQcil was, that they should prepare to receive 
the Persians on the isthmus by land, and in the strait 
of Salamis by sea. . 

Meanwhile Xerxes, after having d^iemolished and 
burned Athens, marched down towards the sea, to 
act in conjunction with his fleet, which he had de« 
termined should once more come to an engagement 
with the enemy. > This wajs what Themistocles meat 
ardently desired in his present situation, but he waa 
fearful his confederates would not have courage to 
abide the encouuter. Their thoughts were still bent 
^pon sailing towards the i^hifius, and assisting theic 
army in case of distress. Themistocles^ therefore, 
in this exigence, was obliged to have recourse to. one 
of those stratagems which mark superiority of gjenius.; 
he contrived to let Xerxes privately understandt that 
the confederates were now assembled at Salamis, 
preparing for flight, and that it would be an easy 
task to attack and destroy them^ This. informaJtion 
was attended with the desired success. Xerxes^ gav^ 
orders to his fleet to surround Salamis by night, 
in order to prevenjb an escape ; which , he so m^c|i 
dreaded. 

. In t|ds maanar the Grecian fleet wa/s blocked up^ 
ajiduo .safety remained but i^ intrepidity and cjoq^t 
quest. Even Themistocles himself waa. not apprized 
of^ thfttf9tWAti|on of, ihki.owii iori^s^d that. o| ^bi?,ene- 
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mji kl\ the marrotif straits were Mocked up^ aiid the 
r^st of the Persian fleet were sent for to make everjr 
piassage itnpracticablef. In this eriigence, Af^stides, 
iiP whose bosom the love of his conntry alwayl^r^'pre^ 
ya^kd over every private reveilge, -was resolved to 
venttire allj in order to. appt^ize Themis/toclesof his- 
sitoation and danger. He was then at Egina, where* 
h& had some forces trnller his eotnmand/ aiid, with 
f^ greatdanger, ventared'inaismall bodt tbrough 
Alt the fleet of the etiemy by night. Upon* llindihjg;' 
he made up to the tent of Theinistbcles/andaddreaied 
him in the following manner r — " If we ar^'Wiise; 
^ Themistodesi we shall hen6eforth lay^ aside those 
^^'vain and puerile dissensions which have hitiierto 
•^ separated us. One strife, and a noble emulation it 
" ^ now remains foi* us, whidi-^ of us shall be moife 
•' serviceable to our bountry. It' is yours 46 com- 
** knaiid as'a general, it is mine to obey as a subject ; 
''and happy shall I be, if my advice can any way con^ 
^' tribute to your and my country's glory." H«then 
ihfotined him of the fleet's real situation, andwtirm-^ 
ly exhorted Wm to give battle without delays • The^ 
rnis^d^les felt ^all that generous gratitude which bA 
disint^rei^teill a conduct demaDnled ; arideager to shewii 
i^tui^ of nbble friendship, let him into allliiisr^Mjecte 
andlii^s, p^rtiihiisli-iy thi» last, of isnf'^iiii]^ hid^lf to 
be surrounded. After this, they used their jbid^aii^ 
<U6rkr*w^h the oth^ 'domtia^dt^^'to p^nhni^ tIJem 
to %n|«ge;ana accorti*gfy both Atets prej^ 
WHMftr^tfttl^i^ "^-^ ••*•'- ---'^ '-''^ •^•^':' 
m^'Weimii kg^cda^stfedcV three hiindrad!^ 
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ftierotts; but, whatever advantage th^y had in taiiiii- 
beiisf^ and the size of their ships, they fell infinitely 
short bf the Greeks in their naval skill, and their 
acquaintance' with the s^ x^h^re th^y fodght; but 
H was particularly in' their cotiimander -that the 
GreekiS had the advantage. Eurybiades had homiil^ 
ally the cbtrduet 6f th6 fleet, Tfcrot Theitiistoctes in 
reality ^otiducted all their operations. Nothing 
escaped his vigilance, and he knew how to improve 
ev^ry incident to the greatest kdyantage.. He there^ 
fore deferred the onset, until a wind, which, at that 
time of the year, was periodical, and which he knew 
would be favourable, should set in. As soon as this 
arose, the signal was givei^ for battle, and the 
Grecian fleet sailed forward in exact order. 

Xerxies^ imputing his former ill sUccess at sea to 
his own absence, was resolved to be a witness of the 
pteitent engagen^eht, from the top of a promontory, 
where he caused a throne tq be erected for that pur- 
pose. This lierved, ijx som6.ipeasure,.to anin^ate his 
forces, wh6,^ conscious pf J^heir king's observance of 
them, resolved to merit his applaiise. The Piersians, 
therefore, advancedl with such courage and impe- 
tuosity, as struck the enemy with terror, biit their 
ardpift* abated whien the engagement' became close^'w 
The numerous dis^dv^iitages of their circumstances 
atid situation then begianip appear. ^ wind 

Mew dircfctlyfii their mce$:1th^ height and Ijeavi- 
heSs of theii* * Vesfe^ls ' rendered tliiem unwieldy aiid 
useless; even thcf liumbey'df their sHips, in the har- 
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r^w sea where they fought, o^ly served to emh»vtad» 
and increase their confusjon* The lonjans, whom 
Themistoc^es had implored^ by characters engraven 
along the rocks of the <;oast, to remember from 
whence they derived their original, were the first 
who betook theniselves to flight. In the other 
wing the contest was for some time doabtfnl, until 
the Phoenicians and Cyprians being driven on shore, 
the rest retired in great disorder* and fell foul of 
each other in their retreat. In this total defection, Ar- 
temisia alone seemed to stop the progress of victory ; 
and, at the head of her five ships, performed incre- 
dible acts of valour. Xerxes, who was a spectator of 
her conduct, could not help crying oni, that his^ 
soldiers behaved like women in the conflict, and 
the women like soldiers. As this queen, from her sig-p 
nal intrepidity, was become very obnoxious to the 
A|;henians, a price was set upon her head; sensible 
of which, as she was upon the point of falling^ into 
their hands, by a lucky turn of thought, she pre- 
tended to desert from her own party, and to fall 
foul of one of their ships. The Greeks^ thus con- 
cluding that she either belonged to them^ or was 
a deserter, permitted her to escape. In the mean 
time^ the confederates pursued the Persian fleet oi| 
every side; some were intercepted at the straits of 
Attica, many were ^sunk, and more taken. Above 
two hundred were burnt, all the rest were. dispersed; 
and the aUies, dreading the resentment of the 
Greeks, as well as at the Persian king* made the 
best of their way to their owja country* 
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Snch was the success of the baltle of Salamciy in 
wbicli the Persians had received a severer blow 
than they hi^ ever hitherto experienced from 
Greece. Themistocles, in a secret eon venation with' 
Aristidesy was, or pretended to be> so elated, as to 
jutcipose breaking down the bridge by which Xerxes 
had made his way into Europe. Whether Themis* 
tocles was really sincere in tiie proposal, remains a 
doubt; bat Arijstides used all hia powers to dissoacb* 
his coadjutor from such an undertaking.. He repre-* 
sented to him the danger of reducing so powerful 
an enemy to desperation; and asserted, that it was 
his wish to be relieved from- such a usurper with all 
possible dispatch. Themistocles at once acquiesced 
in his reasons; and, in order to hasten the king-s 
departure, contrived to have him secretly informed, 
that the Grecians designed to break down the bridge. 

The situation of Xerxes was such, that the smallest 
repulse was now sufficient to wean him from his darU 
ing expedition. Astonished at the lateovertbrow^ aad^ 
alarmed at this new information, hie only wanted a< 
decent pretext for retr^ting, when Mardonius came 
ecmveniently to extricate him from his embarrass*^ 
ments. He began by extenuating the late^loss, ieuid 
the many expedients that remained to relieve their 
situation; he laid all the Mame of their defeat upon 
the cowardice of the auxiliaries, and their insineere 
attachment to his cause. ' He advised him to retmu 
speedily to his kingdom, lest his ill SMoess, and fame, 
which alwaj/h represents thinga wofie than tiiey affe» 
^ottld occasion any -conmiations in bisalbseiie^ He 
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«g^<4»if iid woliU leave him three bifQ4i:€ciithw- 
8Uid of his ehoic^trcK^.td .w^bdue all Greece, with 
glory . On the other hwd, if the eyettt proved :Othern 
wise/ he iwould.tako s41 the li^meof vMW9[rri w^ 
sntihr }n person) if it wcnrei. to retrieve th§ hoaour of 
hi»' master* .This adticfe ,ww. T«uy well .repf i ved ; by 
Xerxes,; who^ HiitikiAg enough h»4 been civ«n: .to; 
glc^^ wheulhe;^d;m^e»Jbim8idf ^letter of AtbeFis* 
pifepared to retom to l^risia at the head of a,pp^;^ 
of fa^s / aritiy i ^ leariag the Qithef pfirt of it widi M^Xr 
doaiw^ not. so vmbh with the hopes .of redyu^ipg 
Cpreeoe, asithrtHighthafe^ of b^gpui^ued. 
' ! These i«spliitioas> w«e cowiiminicaW ra« ^^ eooiifi]^ 
held soon after the %bt; iaiiid the night foUowiiig 
the' fleet -set sail in grie^t tionfusion towards the, 
Hellespoht, and . took up ; theiir . wipjber quar;tf rs. ^t. 
Gijnha; The. kiAg.ihimselfr ^eal^^ing tbp,gei|ersis to, 
itake care of ihetstjsm^^ ha^enedi with^squ^U retii|ue 
td thie setHside^ which be, irept^hed. fftrtyT^^^^d^yy after; 
the battle of Siilmil-: Whea ha arrived at t;b^t 
j^^ee^ ha fquad tlfc bridge, bl^^ken 4pwn bjK. ^be;Viq- 
Iraoe^of: the wa]i^% iOt^a tempest, tb^t h^^^ )^t^)yr Wr> 
peoed. He wU tber^or^ cbUg^ to pa«f thestr^i^ in a, 
js^i^Lbodt^ It^hleb mamerofreturainif, b^ing qijfin^ 
pavcid to the oitentatious method in which he had; 
set ont, r^tideFed bit dtsgri^e sfciU tpore poignant ^^d 
afflicting. The !wrmy» wWi^h be had ordered to fbl- 
lowiiim^ havadgbetm y)i3>royi<}ed wttb prpTisioiiSt, 
siifiiesrkdigi:eat.faf»rd(lii(M by th^.way; Af(^ Myipg 
icoMuiBed:alLtba eom. they. wuW feiAr/tibpy we^f? 
pUiSged.tolJhK^UtxMilMNrbli aii4^ven Hpm % bfirk 
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and leaves of trees. Thus harassed and fatigued, a 
pestilence began, to complete their misery: and, 
after a fatiguing journey of forty-five days, in which 
they were pursuecllraltbier^by' vulidres and beasts of 
prey, than by men, they came to the Hellespont, 
where thay tcraBsedxyiserv . They miirch$)d i&^m th^ipiep 
to Savdib SaQbiWaatthe^^nd of Xerxf»' qxp^itjon 
into Greece : a measure begun in pride, and ^twmi- 
nated in infamy. It is to be observed, however, 
that.lifeinve all. tilis aecMut from ;the Greek writers 
Only, who^ no dQ«bt»rlmve.bQ9Q pairlial to their coun^ 
IrymcD. > I : aib tiM, that the Persian historia^ns ,i^€t 
pijeflietti this expeditioii im a. vet^: dlffeifsnt. light; avHJl 
fifty, that Om king wm . wcalkd, m the midst; of his 
suceesaas^ to quell an insuvrectioa at : home. .3e this 
as it will, theiaflhirs of Persia (seeDaed lifter that. to 
go. hackward^; until the.titte.]Bi^heii., Alexander \€^. 9. 
iMmqaering arteydf jGrrteki't^ tiftvade them in^ftttr«% 
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CHAPTER VU. , 

f^HOM Tl« mKTKfiAT OF XRKXSS TO THA FKACB 
COiffCLUOSO BBTWSBV THE GRSBKS ANft P£R« 
SIA)98^ I 

Tftw first objWt the Greeks attended t« 
^^•^*** after ttie kifttle of SalMiis was to send 
tbto 'first fruits of the rich l»peil they hmA taken from 
liie Persians to l>elpho6. Considered in a confedet 
rated light they trere everattentite to the duties ef 
i^Hgfion ; and though' tlieir seets and opinions m 
philosophy taught tnankihd to entertain iNit very 
mean ideas of the object pf pnUici^orship^ yet -it 
was religion that formed' theilr bond of union, and 
for a while held them feebly tc^then When that 
bond came to be broken, and the council of the 
Amphictyons became rather a political than a religi- 
ous assemUy, the general union no longer prevailed, 
and the different states fell a sacrifice to their own 
contentions. 

The joy of the Gneeks upon this victory was gene*- 
ral and loud : every conmiander had his share af 
honour, but the glory of Themistocles eclipsed that 
of all the rest. It was a custom in Greece, that, 
after a battle, the commanding officers should declare 
who had distinguished themselves most, by writing 
the names of such as merited the first and seecmd 
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reWai-ds. On this occlusion each offiistfi' cencerneA 
udjttdged the first rank to himself; but all allo^veiA 
the second to Themistocles, which was, in fact, al* 
lowing him a tacit superiority. This was ikrther 
t!onfirmed by the Lacedannoniansy who carried him 
in triumph to Spartfei ; and who, having adjudged 
the reward of valour to their own conntryman^ 
Eurybiades, adjudged that of wisdom to Themisto^ 
cles. They crowned him with olive^ presented him 
with a rich chariot, and conducted him with three 
hundred liorse to the <xmfines of their state. But 
there was an homage paid him thtft flattered his 
pride yet more : when he appeared at the Olympic 
games, the spectators received him with uncooraion 
acclanmtions. As soon as he appeared the whole as- 
sembly rose up to do him honour : nobody* regarded 
either the games or the combatants ; 'Riemistocles 
wiui the only spectacle woiih th^r attention. Strode 
with such flattering homoups, he could not help ob^ 
serving, that he that day* reaped the fruits of > all 
hislaboars« 

After the Grecians were r^turned^^from pursuing 
the Persian fleet, Themistocks saHied to aU the 
islands that htfd espoused l^ir interests, in order to 
levy contributions. The first he applied to was that 
of Andros, from whose inhabitants he required Ji 
cetisiderable sum. / icome, said he, to^fou, acam^ 
ponied &y two v&iy powerfid dmmUiei, Permaskm 
oind iVseeis%.<~-*-^ias / replied they^ we abo have 
dicinities on our mIo, Pm^erty and ImpasnbUi^ 
In oonaequence of tlus. reply, he blobked them «p 
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tvc immftifMi but, findipg .iham tpa well fortified^ 
be MM ol^Ug^id tq retire.. I^c^n^ othfr iila»ds»; jbufmr- 
dVieri ^or^ .Q^Uh«r lurnished . witli iso.mocli neasqi^ 
por. :«^ mmh power* - Hb .^cted larg^ siiiiiS:fi?pQi 
«|}l;sttch a4 vFefe im^afa^le ^f pppcmtion; j^nd . !kliese 
bOBtribuytiqpf be chiefly concerted to bi8 9yf^,9riy^t^ 
MTMtaga;%tbw^sh0wtpg in hjui owa chaxapt^r ti^p 
.Teary oij^dfyf f^«pr!ted.qpa^ti^^ and a,jbqT^t{f 

, |lftardpmw» [^bQ reinaini4 in Greece wfth a body 
of three .b«qdNd ithoiwead mevi, passed the winter 
ini Tbesmdy ; JB^» in the begiQpijK^|r 0( sfiring, led 
thpia dowti into tbe :prov!iiice of : Sototi^t^ From 
tbonee he isebt . AletiUid^r, kipg of Maqedq^ia^ with 
a sideoldidi.'tetiime, ifk Ath^l9^ itp mitke. prqpowl; !fpr 
a& iMovLVtodiukiony and.ta.^Qjdefiyour to m^ke them 
Mpaiale tfb^ic interefefts frpiti ^gieQerai^ifa^se.ci^ 
Gteeee. .He offered to rebuild .tiheir .eity# t0. g;iv>e 
tben^ a ccmstddaraUe sbm j(tf . JOdPB^y » tQ WfiiNr. )kb§m to 
Mnjoy their laAs nod cipii8titulipto> aikdtjtoigive.tbem 
the government of all Greece. The Spartsm^ IditnHh 
-ed at this enuring ^i^r» dispatcbeda m^psQngtfr to 
Athcbte, who was mttmcifeed '1it> 8f^» that tboy boped 
tthe Athehiani. eiiAertaifted, jin^sitesr MtiimB; of. tifuie 
g^ldry and paiirif tism ,*: tbi^'lhey beldittie. oommod 
daittger^ by Whuab tbi tariow^tates of: GMctee.w^w 
bound ta gii« ndttei aid.to each otber, ah^of 4 aMwe 
wgent^i&nm; «nd^at leaitr t|ui|t .tbey taid A gfreattr 
rBvibnoikoe. for the memory bf their iUi^MiioQf.^iieesr 
HkM^ tfansti skMiriflo* tiMlte wbMn 4hey faadJto gal^ 
)Mitiy.defeiiABd;'aad ddljivered^ by suaMlpngi^ thfe 
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inf»^pifs ,p^]na^ yrUnh. M4. bee^ proposed,;, TlJ^aH 
the Athenian^ mfgbt pot b<44 ffp.iieoe^ty .m^,a ple»: 
fojc %n: .q9flaplyiqg, IJk^.Sparftins giBpETOusly: offfred 
to,l««UDt^i9' th^ir .w^Yef..And:<;hUdi«n fit. f^firm^ 
«xpen«fs, apd in tib#ir.,9.wo Aity> . A^istideis. was 9!^ 
that time in the l»jigh«f(t ofl|ce, . b^ng. pindfifiA 
arch9n at. Athens... It m^ Jia.iWs .pr^fenwi tj|pit,tfe}. 
}fixf^ of ])i{aeedon omd^. bif prppo^^i^ 4n4: thatitb^ 
deputies from the oth^i^.ftates of Qjreef^ eadeayofiise^* 
to ttyert.tl^ force of tbem^ .B^t.Aristides ifanted^ 
no prpnq^tf r but tiie pwtiucH^ jdictfitfiii.of ,bis oim h^wrfe 
tagive them m answer.. "To meiv" i^^id be,. V bred 
up to pieasare aod ignorapce, it is n«(tac«J[ tq pro^. 
great rewards, and,]to hope iff bribes to. buyol^ 
Tii:tiie. Barbariansi .who maJ^e silver and gi4d tb^ 
chief objects of tbeir, esteem,. QUiy be espQsed : for- 
thipk^ng , t9 corrupt, , tbp iSdeli^y o£ ^ people;; . >at 
tW. tbeJUcedt^Wopi^,. who pame .t)o remonstrate 
4gain(it tibiffe 9ffeTs,,)^lK>u)d unppqse tbey could preY»}J«i 
mm. intei ?UFP?W5»fff; - 3T»P AtMw^hi^ye the;e0i»<i 
moj». libe|*iy of , Qj^eej* i^tmsta) tO: Jtfc»ir jcHre, and 
mountain? of. gol4 ^re ffffti able to i^bake their fidelity* 
Np ;;^ JlQpg as' tl^ .fwfe wh^^e>PeniiwM tiAof^i 
continues .tO!;|bif»^.iWitb ,vrftat^>i^Adonc,;<ai>: lon^ 
ah^ . the„tA.tbfmaflf> i be. ntortftl.Jencwiieti.to thb 
F^nria^f ;,,,S9 l^ng i^baU th0yi tqoitti«ii^ to. ipqisufei 
theifi .Ippr.ray^ng tjbi^ir ]Atid«,rf9];> burning tbeiv. 
hpiwes, ai)4 poUutiiigi.tbeii; len^^ejs ;, . such istfae 
answer we retarp tp tbe,P(^«im t»^c|Miwl ) and ,you>>' 
contipn^ .hci ^dretating himself toAJiexandir, M it 
yo\) are tr% their fri9«4:Mffaia lor tlie future Ann 
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Kring the bearer of such proposals; your honour, 
and perhaps even your safety, demands^t.'* 

The treaty being thus broke up, Mardonius pre- 
pared to act with vigour, and invaded Attica, which 
the Athenians were once more obliged to desert, and 
leave to hi« fury. He entered Athens ten months 
aft^r it had been taken by Xences, the inhabitants 
having again conveyed themselves to Salamis, and 
other neighbouring places. In that state of exile and 
want they continued^ contented with all their suffer- 
ings, since repaid by freedom. Even Lycidas, a 
senator, who attraapted to propose a submission, was 
stoned to death, while his wife and children met 
with the same fate from the women; so strong was 
the aversion which the Athenians had * conceived 
aifainst all communications with Persia. 

In the mean time the Spartans, whose dutyit was 
to co-operate with the Athenians, with equal ardour, 
imniindfnl of the general cause, only thought of 
making preparations for their own security, ' an? 
resolved to fortify the Isthmus, in order to hinder 
the enemy from entering into Peloponnesus. This 
the Athenians conndered as a iNise and ungfratefut 
defection : and sent deputies to remonstrate kgainst 
the Spartan conduct. These had orders to say, that 
if Sparta should persist in iti^ partial method of 
sedking security, the Athenmns would follbW their 
example, and, instead of suffering all for Greece, 
would turn with their fleet to the Persians, who, 
being thus masters of the sea, could invade the 
territory of Sparta, whenever they should think 

2 
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proper. These menaces had so good an effect, tlwtr 
five thdusaad men were privately dispatdied, each 
attended with seven Helots, and w^e actually upon 
their march before the ^Spartans gave the Athenian 
deputies any answer. 

'Mardonius, at this time, had left Attica, and was 
D«i his return to the country of Bceotia, where he 
resolved to wait the approadi of the enemy, as he 
eottld there draw up hii^ forces with greattt* ease, than 
in the hilly parts of Attica, wheite a few might 
be opposed to numbers with greater success. He en- 
camped by the river Asopus, along the banks of 
which his army extended, consisting of three hundred 
thousand fighting men. 

Great as this army Was, the Greeks, with much 
Matferior forces, resolved to meet it in the field. 
Their forces wer^ by this time.assembled, and amount- 
ed to seventy thousand men : of these, five thousand 
were Spartans, attended by thirty-five thousand 
Helots. The Athenians amounted to eight ; thou- 
sand^ and the troops of the allies made up the re- 
mainder* In the right wing of this army the.Spar- 
tans were placed, coinidan^d by Cleombrotns; in 
the left wing the Athenians,' with Aristides at their 
head. . In this order they followed Mardonius into 
B«otiia, determined on trying the fate of a battle, 
and encamped at no great distwaee from them at 
Ihe. foot^ of Mount Cythseron. Hi^re they continued 
forjtome time, awaiting in dreadful suspense a baltle, 
that was to detennine the fate 'of Gkreeoe. Some 
«kirmi<ihing between the ^Persian cavalry md the 
wing oC U)te Grecian army, in which the latter were 
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ihMtteskfttU seeiiied to give' a presage of luture Tiiii'- 
toiy; wluek^ Uow^ver, for ten tdays, neither irid« 
feemed Willhig to strike for. 

While the tw^oarmiet were thufir opposed, watting 
the most favourable opportunity of engaging, the 
Cheeks, bjT' thieir mtitaal distotisions, were on the 
pdint b^ losing' their iVefiedeni in saftisfying their 
mutual jesAousy.' « The fit^t displite that arose^ in 
the army was begun by tfaeTegeiatis, who contended 
with the Athenians 'Upon the point !of precedence. 
They willingly allowed the Spftrtans the command of 
the i^ght wing, ai^ they constantly had it; l^it they 
insisted on having the lefk, alleging, that they had 
earned it by former acts of valour, and well-known 
suootss« The dispute mn high^ n mutinous dis(>osi- 
tioa began to prevail in aU parts of the arttiy. Mid 
the raemy were like to become^, victorious without 
a btow« In this general spirit of dissension Arisfides 
only appeared unmoved. Long noted for his im- 
pattiality and justice, all parties fixed their eyes 
upon hinif as the only person from whom they eould 
expecH; a pociftoation. Wherefore turning himsetf t# 
theiSpartans, and/ solne of the rest of th« con^ 
fodArates, he addvesB^*them in the following itaan^ 
ner :-^<< It is tio% now^ a time» my friends, to dispute 
of ^Idie merit of pnM service,' for all boasting nf vaih 
hi the day of da^^r^ Let it be the brave man's 
|>ride:toi«ownv that .it is* not tike/jXMit or stationt^which 
gilvas ooQfage^ or -^idwdt can: take it away; I hemi 
the Atheniaiu»i tvhateter port ymi shall- assign^ uie^ 
we will inaitftain h, and will endeavoYirtoiinake 
omrstation, irherever we ar» placed, the post of tone 
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boDimr and' military gtary^ . We are >craia hitfasr^vot 
to contend "^^k o^vur fridnds, but toifigki/vritk our. 
ett^mies ; tidt' to boast of our dnoestonr/i>bat; tQ^mit^ 
taie them. IHiifi^battle wiUdisliiDgaifih the merit}of 
each eityy ea;cb'Oomitendev jHand^.thelowetsitceiiti-t 
nel wiU «ham the faonouc 4f 'thedayi*'' ' Tbis speei^b 
determined thecMmeil* of wac intfaToiirof the AtheM 
nians, 'who, ^ tb^reupooy Virtef e aliowed lo adiiutaihi 
tbeir former station; « ^ i- : : -^ 

A fktal cbnsfMracy^ in the midst of theAthetaians^ 
thre&tened^ consequences still ^ more datngeroni^ be«- 
cause they wei^e unseen. Some of the- best and 
richest families, who had wasted their fbrtvnes ia 
the war, and lo$t their credit in Ibe city, entered 
into a conspiracy to deliver tip Greece into the bands 
of the Persians. Aristides, however, still watcbfni 
in the service of the state, was early informed of 
their machinations, and instantly laid their sebetties 
before the general counciL Notwithstanding, he 
was contented with having eight of the conspsratorsr 
arrested; and of these/ two only wer^ iheserved jfbr 
trial. ' ifist' his lenity, or, to call it by a truer tiame,' 
his prudence, would not ^nhit him to ael rigotons-i 
ly even against these; as^he knew that severity, m 
thnesof geiieral* danger, would but depress ^ear^ 
dour of the army, be peninitted them to escape, an^ 
thus sacrificed public justice to public security. • ■ ■, 

Both armies had now <ioQtin«ed for ifcen daiys in 
isgbt^of ^ch other, ii^anauoas'6iipeetetiott^f«initt^ 
gs^nient^ both willing to begins yetbot& aftredd to 
strike; als the ag^essor was to engage at a >disad«i« 
vantage. But Mardonhl^, being Mtaffidly of anf 

1 
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itofntfent^i fiery dispositioiif. gf ew very luiensy ai.ao 
long 4 delflSy. . Bdside^, Ik, JmoI only a few fMrorisioiu? 
left: for" Iris am^^ and the 6rei:iaii6 gr^w .^yery day 
stronger 4]ijr> iihe ii^itioii of frelsh supplies. He 
thteefore ^ied :a* ODuoeil of war^ to deliberate 
wiietlier lie shodld give battle* Artabazos^ a piersou: 
of singslar merit and great experience, was of opi- 
aiim, Uwt tkey should not hazard a battle, but that 
they should retire under the walls of Thebes; while 
the eneii^f formed of various troops, and subject to 
difiecent leaders, would destroy each other by their 
tarsous dissensions, or might be partly corrupted to 
give op' the common cause. This opinion was the 
ibost reasonable^ but Mardonius, spurred on by his 
nlitural impetuosity, and wearied with a protracted 
war, resolved to engage, nor hadithe reist courage to 
contradict his resolution* The result, therefore, was, 
tibat they should give battle the next day. 

This being reiM>lved on the side of Persia, the 
Greeks were not less {Hrepared for the engiagement; 
for they had been secretly apprized the night before, 
by Alexander, king of Mpicedon, of the r^ult of the 
Persian ceoecils. P^usanias, tben^re, the com- 
mander in chief, gave orders to his arcay to |»repare 
themselves fotr- buttle;, and,, ^dr^wing up his forces, 
placed the Atheniaas on the. rights w being better 
acquainted with ; the < P^rscian manner of fighting, 
and 'flushed iWith foitmer sii4:cf ss, , Wheth^ it was 
foar or fnudemce that 4ng^;est$d this changei tq the 
general, the AtfaeniaM.took th6 post of hojipux.with 
eftnltation; j^otj^ng was 7 heard among; them but 
Qwtiml exhuMbi^ions ta b^ywf^ md a, steady reso* 
r 
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lution to conqaer or fall* Bot Mardonius, hearing 
of this alteration in the disposition of the Grecian 
army, made an alteration also in hi^ own. This also 
once nM)re produced a change in the disposition of 
the Greeks; by this changing and rechan^ing the 
order of battle, nothing farther wais done for that 

At night the Greeks held a council of war, in 
which it was resolved, that they should decatnp from 
their present situation^ and naarch to another, more, 
conyeqieiitly situated for water. As their removal 
was performed in the night, much disorder aisued ; 
and, in the morning, Mardonius perceiving them 
scattered over the plain, he supposed that they were 
flying, rather than retreating; he therefore resolved 
to pursue with his whole army.. The Greeks per- 
ceiving his design, soon collected their scattered 
forces, which the darkness had dispersed; but not 
intimidated, and halting near the little city of Pla- 
ten, there determined to wait the shock, of their 
pursuers. The barbarian forces soon came up to the 
engagement, with their accustomed howling, expect* 
ing rather to. plunder than to fight. The Lacedee-* 
monians, who closed up the rear of the Grecian 
army, were the first who supported the shock of the 
assailants. They were, in some measure, separated 
from the rest of the army by the obstinacy of one of 
their own regiments, who considered their retreat as 
contrary to the idea of Spartan discipline, but, still 
consisting of a formidable body of men, they were 
in a capacity of making head against the invaders* 

VOL. 1. I* 
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Collecting themselves, therefore, into a phalanx, 
they stood impenetrable and immovable to all the as- 
saults of the enemy. 

In the mean time, the Atliehian troops, who were 
apprize4 of the attack, quickly turned back, in or- 
der to assist their allies ; but the Creeks who were 
in Persian pay, to the number of five thousand, in- 
tercepted their return. Thus the battle was divided 
into two, and fought with great ardour in various 
parts of the ifield. But nothing could resist the 
weight of the Spartan phalani^, who, after some 
time, broke in upon the Persian forces, and put 
them into disorder. In this tumult, Mardpnius, at- 
tempting to destroy tlie order of battle, and rushing 
into the midst of the carnage, Was killed by Aim- 
nestus, a Spartan; and soon after'all his army be- 
took themselves to flight. The other Greek troops 
soon followed the brave exatnple set them by Sparta, 
and the rout became general. Artabaztis, who com- 
manded a body of forty thousand Persians, fled with 
them towards the Hellespont, while the rest forti- 
fied themselves in their camp with wooden ramparts. 
There they wefe attacked by ' the Spartans, who 
were not well skilled in that part of war j but the 
Athenians soon came up. to their assistance, and 
feasily effected a breach in this hai^ty rampart. It 
was then that the slaughter of the enemy was indis- 
criminate and terrible. Of all the Persian army 
that had taken refuge there, not four thousand men 
escaped. Above an hundred thousand men were 
put to the sword ; and the conquerors, willing to 
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rid their connttj at once of their terrible inraderty 
refused to give quarter. Thus ended the Persian 
invasions of Greece, nor ever after was the Persian 
army seen to cross the Hellespont. 

The carnage being at last over^ the Greeks buried 
their dead, wbich at most did not amount to ten 
thousand men; and soon after, as a testimony of 
their gratitude to heaven, they caused a statue of 
Jupiter to be made at the general expense, which 
they placed in his temple at Olympia. It "wns now 
that the first funeral games and ^neral omiions 
were invented. They were meant to serve not only 
as monuments of honour to the dead, but as indte- 
mehts to glory to the living. The names of the 
several nations of Greece that were present in the 
engagement, were engraven on the right side of the 
pedestal of the statue that was dedicated to Jupiter ; 
the Spartans first, the Athenians next, and all the 
rest in order. 

While success attended the Grecian arms by land^ 
they were not less fortunate at sea. The greatest 
part of the Persian fleet, after the defeat at Salamis, 
wintered at Cumae, and in the spring moved to 
Samos, both to guard and awe the coasts of Asia. 
The Grecians, in the mean while, were refitting 
their ships at Mgim.; and, being importuned by 
the Samians, they put to sea under the conduct of 
Leotydiides, the Spartan, and Xanthippus, the 
Athenian. The Persians, apprized of their approach, 
and having long experienced their own inferiority, 
would not venture to oppose them at sea, but drew 
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ijip their sbjps^ upon land at Mycald, a promontorjr 
p^ |onia» .wh^fe they fortified them with a wall and 
^ deep^ trench,, while they were also protwted by an 
army of sixty thousand foot under the command of 
Tignuies. /J^his, however, did not deter the Groeks 
jfrom venturing to attack them. . Leotychides, havinor 
endeavoured to make the lonians revolt, landed his 
forces, and the next day prepared for the assault,. 
He drew up his army in two bodies; the one, con- 
sisting chiefly of Athejaians ^nd Corinthi^nSj, kept 
ttie, plain, wi^Ist the other, of LacedsBrnqnians, 
jtnarched over the hills and precipices, to gisbin the 
highest grpund. .The battle being joined, great 
coorage and resolution was shewn on both sides, and 
the fcntuiie of the day continued for a long time in 
suspense. The defection of the Greek auxiliaries 
in the Persian army, turned the fate of the battle ; 
the Persians were soon routed, and pursued with 
great slaughter to their very tents. The Athenians 
bad made themselves masters of the field before the 
Lacedaemonians could come up to their assistance, 
so that, all the share these had in the action, was to 
disperse some Persian troops which were attempting 
to make a regular retreat, soon after their ramparts 
were, forced, and all their vessels burnt: so that 
nothing could be more complete than the victory at 
Mycale. Tigranes, the Persian general, and forty 
thousand men of his army, lay dead on the field of 
battle ; the fleet wais destroyed ; and of the great 
army brought into Europe by Xerxes, scarce one 
man remained to carry back the tidings. 
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The battle of' Pkttaea'tvas fought in the itiorilmg, 
and tfaatof Mycalem the evening of the iSaine dayl 
But Vhat is very extraordinary, it is uniH^ersaUy af^ 
&rmedi that the victory 6f Plated "Was knorfen^^t 
•Mycal^ beifore the battle begun, though it is 4 pas- 
sage of several days from one pla^e to the otheri 'ft 
is most probable that Leotychid^ fratned the i*e^ft 
to encourage his army, and incite thenar to emil!at<ft 
their associates in th^ cause of freedom.' ! ^ * 
During these misfortunes, X^nte^, Who haiS'biinl 
the cause of all, lay at Sardis, expecting the ^vent o€ 
his expedition. But messengers coining every hdur, 
loaded with the netvs of some fatal disiaster, and 
finding himself unable to retrieve his affairs, he re- 
tired farther into the country, and endieavoured t6 
dro[wn^ in luxury and riot, the uneasy reflection*^ of 
his successless ambition. To the want of success 
abroad, was added the ^contempt > of. his ^subjects at 
home ; and this brought on a train of treasons^^ in^ 
surrections, sacrilege, murder, incest, and cruelty: 
so that the latter part of his reign was as scandalous 
as the first part of it had been unfortunate. 

The Grecian fl^et, after the battle of Mycale, set 
sail towards the Hellespont, in order to possess them- 
. selves of the bridges which Xerxes had built over 
that strait; but finding them already destroyed by 
the tempestuous weather, they returned home. 
From this time, all the cities of Ionia revolted from 
the Persians, and having entered into the general 
confederacy, most of them preserved their liberty 
during the time that empire subsisted. 
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The treaimres which the Pjersbss had brought into 
Greece were very great, aBd^ in consequence of 
their defeat, became a prey to the conqnerors. From 
thit pmod the Greeks began to lose their spirit of 
hardy and laborious virtne, and to adopt the re^ 
ftied indoleiice and captious petoianee, and the 
Jioitfidless love of pleumre, which extreme i^ealth is 
evdr (jiowii tA prodiice. l^e former equality of 
the people now b^gan to be broken, and while one 
part G^ the inhabitants rioted in opqlence aqd luxory, 
Upotb^r was seen f^mng in want and deiqpsor. It 
Wfui in vain that philospphy reared its head to stop 
jthese calamities ; its voice breaches but to a few : the 
great and the little vn^gar aire equally deaf to ifs 
dictates. From this time we are to view a different 
pietum ; and, instead of ja Imtve and refined peqple, 
confederating against tyranny, we are to behold an 
enervated and factious populace, a corrupt adminis- 
tration, and wealth alone making distinction. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



FBOM THE VICTORY AT MTGALK TO THE BE€^IN« 
SflNG 6» THE FELOFOHNBSIAN WAR. 



. No sooner were the Greeks freed fropa^ 
' * * the ^prefiensions of a foreign invasioD, 

than they begaa ^o ^ntertain jealousies of each other. 
Indeed these petty animosities had all along subsisted 
among them, but they were kept under by the senso 
oi general danger. As this collection of republics 
was composed of states Entirely di^sii^ilar in manners, 
interests, and inclinations^ it wsis no way surprising 
to find its parts ever at variance with each other. 
The first marks of jealousy, upon the destruction of 
the Persian army, exhibited themselves between the 
Athenians and Spartans. The one a refined, ambi^ 
tious state, unwilling to admit a superior in the ge- 
neral confederacy : the other a hardy, unpolished race, 
which could never think of admitting a feeble, state 
af an equal. The Athenians, with their families,^ 
being returi^d to their own country, began to thinly 
of rebuilding the city, which had been almost destroy- 
ed during the Persian war^ Asi every new founda- 
tion ain^ at improving the old» they laid a plan of 
stireiigthening and extending thcdr walls, and giving; 
their city at once more magnificence and security. 
3 
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This was but natural ; however, the Lacedaemonians 
conceived a jealousy at this undertaking, and 
began to think that Athens, from being mistress 
of the seas, would soon attempt usurping all au- 
thority upon land. They, therefore, sent an embassy 
to the Athenians, to dissuade them from this underta- 
king; giving as an ostenitible reason, the danger such 
fortifications would be of to the general confederacy, 
if they should ever fall into the Iiands of the Persians. 
This message at first appeared reasonable, and the 
Athenians put an immediate stop to their underta- 
king; but Themistocles, who, since the battle of Sala- 
mis, continued to guide in the assemblies of Athens, 
easily saw through the pretext, and advised the coun- 
cil to m^et their dissimulation with similar address. 
He, therefore, answered the Spartan ambassadors, 
that the Athenians would soon send an embassy to 
Lacedeemon, in which they would fully satisfy all 
their scruples. Having thus gained time, he pro- 
cured himself to be elected for that important negocia- 
tion, and took care to draw out the treaty by studied 
delays. He had previously desired that his col- 
leagues should follow one after an6ther, and still he 
alleged, at Lacedsemon, that he only waited for their 
arrival to determine the afiair at a single audience. 
t>uring sill thi^ time the work was carried on at 
Athens with the utmost vigour and industry; the 
women and children, strangers and slaves, were all 
employed in it, nor was it interrupted for a single 
day. It was in vain that the Spartans complained 
of this procedure; it was in vain that they urged 
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Themistocles to hasten hiis business; he steiadikstly de« 
nied the first, and entreated them not to give any 
credit to loose and idle reports* He desired they 
would send again, and inquire into the truth of the 
matter; and at the same time advised the Athenians 
to detain the Spartan envoys until he and his col- 
leagues should return. At last, finding all his pre^ 
tences for delay exhausted, he boldly demanded an 
audience, and knowing that the work was finished, 
he no longer kept on the mask. He then informed 
the Spartans, in full council, that Athens was now 
in a condition to keep out an enemy, whether foreign 
or domestic; that what his countrymen had done, 
was conformable both to the law of nations, and the 
common interest of Greece. Every city had a right 
to consult for its own safety, without submittipg to 
the advice or controul of its neighbours; that what 
had been done, wais entirely in- consequence of his 
advice; arid, in short, that whatever injurjr they of- 
fered him, they must ,expect it would be returned 
upon their own ambassadors, whb were still detained 
at Athens. These declarations extremiely displeased 
the Lacedeemonians; but, either sensible of their 
truth, or unwilling to come to an open rupture, they 
dissembled their resentment; and the ambassadors ori 
both sides, having all suitable honours paid theiKl, 
returned to their respective • cities. Themistocles 
was received with as much joy by his fellow citizens, 
as if he had returned from triumph; and he Was 'rf 
a disposition to feel those honours with the hig^hest 
delight. [ 
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Having thus taken proper precautions for secariog 
the city, hk next care ivas to strengthen the port^ 
and form an harbour at once spacious and secure* 
Ife likewise obtained a decree, that every year they 
should build twenty vessels, to continue and augment 
t);^r force by sea; and, in order to engage tl^ greater 
number of workmen and sailors to resort to Athens, 
hi^ caused particular privileges and immunities to t)f 
grsAted to them. His design was to render Athene 
a maritin^e cityi in which he followed a very differ- 
ent system of politics from their former governors, 
who bent ill their efforts to alienate the ngands of 
the people froni comnaerce ayd naval affairs. 

But as success in one part is apt to lead on to 
designs still more extensive, Themistocles was willing 
Uf outstep the bounds of justice in the prosecutioii 
of his darling objects. He even formed a plan of 
^pptanting. Sparta^ and making Athens the un* 
rivsdled mistress of Greoce. Ob a certain day, there- 
fore, fie declared, in a full assembly of tbepoi^le, 
that he had a very important design to propose, 
but which could Qot be communicated to the public, 
as the execution requii^ seci^cy mA di^pateh* He 
tjierefofcs desired they wouW ^ppQWt ^ person to 
whopi he np^igh^ Q^i^iu himi^felf, pnp whose j|Udg- 
ineftt n^ht ^iraot^ aQd whose, authprity might eoH-* 
firm him in his decpign* It was uo^ eniy to miss the 
wi9«$t wd thf best »iwi erf the ftatet and Arirtide^ 
Was linattimoiidy dioiefi by thfi yfhph afiseiub)y> as^ 
the groperost peyso^ to. w^h the justice lUf veil as 
the utility of the proposal. Themistocles, ther^re^ 
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taking hioi aisid€> told hioif that the desi^ lie had 
conceived was to burn the fleet belongiug to the rest 
of the Grecian states, whidi then lay in a neighbour- 
ing port, and thi|s procure Athens an undisputed 
soTereignty of the sea. Aristid^, inwardjy displea- 
sed at the proposal, made no answer, but returning 
to the assembly, informed them, that n^hing f^ould 
be more advanti^geous to Athens than what Themis- 
tocles proposed, but that nothing could be n^re un- 
just. The people, stiU possessed of a share of rem$iin- 
ing virtue, lUMinimonsly decUned the |a*opQsal, with- 
out knowing its contents, and conferred the surname 
of Just upon Aristides ; a title still the more flattering, 
as he had so well deserved it* 

Thus Athens, being restored to peac^ and security, 
<mce more began to apply to those arts that ad<Mm 
life and secure freedom. The people began to ass^moi^ 
a greater share in the goveri^toent of the state thaii 
they had hitherto aspired at, and s^eps were every 
day taken to render the constitution entirely pqmr 
lar. Aristides perceived this, and juf^ly dreaded the 
consequence of a democratic gov^nment; he there-^ 
fore procured a decree, that the arcbons, who were 
the chief magistrates of the state, should be chosen 
iiyl}9crii|uvwt<dy frcnn all Yaoks of Atbraians witl)out 
distfDctic^. Tkiis, by indulging the citizens in a 
part of their w^hes, 1^ spctifed a legal subordination 
among the whole^ 

In the piiean tim^ the Grecians, encouraged by 
their former victories, resolved to send a fleet to de- 
liver their confederates, who still groaned beneath the 
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Persian yoke. Pausauias commanded the Sparta A 
fleets while Aristides, and Cimon, the son of StiltTades^, 
were appointed to conduct the Aeets of Athens. This 
was the first time the latter, who w^s yet' very youngs, 
was placed in a sphere for the exhibition of his virtues. 
He had formerly suffered himself to be : imprisoned 
till he could pay his father's fine; and his piety aip6n 
that occasion gave the most favourable presage of 
his future greatness. When set at liberty, his ser- 
vices in war soon became conspicuous, and it was seen 
that he acted with the courage of bis father, the 
judgment of Themistocles, and with more sincerity 
than either. The ingenuous openness of his temper 
being easily seen, he was opposed in the state as a 
counterpoise to the craft and subtlety of Themisto- 
cles, and thus advanced to the highest employments 
both at home and abroad. Under these commanders^ 
the allied fleet first directed their course to the isle 
of Cyprus, where they restored all the cities to their 
liberty; then, steering towards the Hellespont, they 
attacked the city of Byzantium, of which they made 
themselves masters, and took a vast number of pri- 
soners, many of whom were of the richest and most 
considerable families of Persia. » ... 

The success of this expedition was TL6t more flattie* 
ing to the Greeks, th^A iiit the end prejudicial to 
them. A deluge o^ wiesilth pouring in, coirrupted thii 
simplicity, and tainted the manners of every rank of 
peb^le^ The Athenians, already skilled in the arts 
of politeness and effeminacy; concealed theit* change 
for a time, btft it sooil broke out among'thfe' Spartans; 
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atid Paq^isps hi itself, their coinmander» was the 
first who was infected with the contagion. Being 
naturally of an haughty an4 imperious temper, and 
still more impressed with the gloomy austerity pf 
Sparta, he set no bounds to his ambition; he treated 
his officers, and even the confederate generals, witl^ 
severity^ arrogance, and disdain; and so much alien* 
ated the m^ndsof the soldiers, that he was forsaken 
by all. the confederates,: who put themselvqs under 
the ^mmand and, protection of Aristides and Cimop^ 
This haughty and impolitic conduct was the means 
pf transferring the sovereignty of thfs sea from the 
Lacedaemonians to the Athei^ians ; it gave a bias to 
the scale of the Athenian power, which no subsequent 
effort of the Spartans could possibly counteract. 
Aristides and Cimon had ever preserved an evenness 
of conduct; affable, courteous, and obliging, they 
tempered their authority with mildness, and won, 
by their gentle manners, such as they could not en* 
gage by their benefits. An opposition so mortifying 
could not but be displeasing to Pausanias; it was in 
vain that he attempted to keep up his authority by 
pride and ostentation; his importance sunk with his 
unpopularity : and he became contemptible, even to 
those that still acknowledged his command. 

Perhaps it was from these motives that he resolved 
to sacrifice his country to his ambition, and give up 
to the Persians a state where he could no longer 
expect to dictate. Be this as it will, he made over- 
tures for gaininjg the favour of Xerxes; and in order 
to ingratiate himself at the court of that monarchy 
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he sttfiered some of his more exalted prisoners to 
make their escape by night. These prisoners were 
commissioned with letters to Xerxes, wherein he 
offered to deliver up Sparta and all Greece, on con- 
dition that he wonld give him his daughter in mar- 
riage. Xerxes readily harkened to the proposal, 
and referred him to Artabazus, his governor, to con- 
icert measures with him for putting it in execution. 
He also fnmi^ed him with a large smn of money, 
to be distributed among sncfa of the (Grecian states as 
would join fn t&e conspiracy. 

How long this treaty continued secret we are not 
tdld, but it was discovered at Sparta before it could 
be put in execution, and Pausanias was ordered home 
to take his trial fot iJie offence. The proofs, how- 
ever, against him, were not sufficient for conviction, 
as the Ephori had made* it a rule never to convict H 
ihan but upon the plainest evidence. But his com- 
mand Was taken from him, and he retired, s1;ill me- 
ditating revenge, and the destruction of his country ♦ 
It Was not long, however, before he received a second 
summons to appear before the Ephori, for fresh 
crimeisr; and a number of his own slaves were found 
to depose i^inst him. Still, however, he had the 
fortune to come off; the mildness iof the Spartan 
Itt^k, -And thfe authority of his regal office, whi<?h he 
ftill pddsess^d, conspiring to protect him. 

PansaniaSy having in this manner twice escaped 
the jusAicfe of his country, would not, however, aban- 
don his base projects, or sacrifice his resentment to 
kh safety. Immediately upon his being acquitted, 
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he retarded to the isea coasts, withoat any authority 
fVotn the state, and still conlinned to carry on his 
correspondetioe with Artalraizus. He now acted' with 
such little reserve, that his conduct was known to 
the Ephbri, and they only wanted information to 
convict hitti. While they were £htfcs p^pYexed for 
Want of evidence, a certain slave, who was called the 
ArgiHan, cleared thei!r dtmbts, and came with proofs 
Which could not be resisted. This nian had been 
employed by l^ausahias to carry a letter to Artaba- 
2US, and he accordingly prepared himself for the 
e!Kped]tion; but, reftecting that many of his fellow 
slaves had been sent on i^rmilar messages, and seeing 
none of them return, he was induced to open the 
packet of which he wais the bearer, and there he dis- 
coverjBd the myst^^y, and his own danger. It seems 
that Paui^nias and the Persian governor had agreed 
to put to death all the messengers they mutually sent 
to each other as soon as their letters Were delivered^ 
that there might be no possibility left of tracing out, 
or discovering the correspondence. This letter he de- 
livered to the Epkori, who were now convinced that 
Pausanias was guilty ; but for a more thorough con- 
firmation, they were willing to have it from himself. 
For this purpoise, they contrived that the slaVe should 
takfe sanctuary in the temple of Neptune, as for safety 
and protection, and Under a pretence of supplicating 
the deity for the infidelity he had committed. The 
instant Pausanias was informed of his slave's beha- 
viour, he hastened to the temple to enquire the rea- 
son; where the slave informed him, that, having 
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opened this letter, |ie foumLthe contents fatal to him^ 
self, and therefore took this method of averting the 
danger. Pausanias, instead of denying the fact, en- 
deavoured rather to pacify the slave, and promised 
him a large reward to bribe his, future secrecy. ; But 
daring this interview, the Ephorl had privately 
posted persons to overhear the conversation, and they 
soon divulged his guilt. The moment, therefore, h/e 
was. returned to the city, the Ephori resolved to 
seise him,, and from the aspect of one of these ma- 
gistrates be plainly perceived his. danger ; he, there- 
fpjre, flew to, take sanctuary in the temple of Mi- 
nerva, and got thither before his pursuers could over* 
take hipa. As the religion of the state would not 
permit his being taken forcibly from thence, the 
people stopped up the entrance with great stones, 
and, tearing off the roof, left him exposed to the in- 
clemency of the weather. After a short stay, he was 
starved to death : and in this miserable manner died 
the general, who had led on the victorious troops to 
the field of Plattta. 

The fate of Pausanias soon after involved that of 
Themistocles, who had some time before been banish- 
ed^ and lived in great* esteem at Argos. A pas- 
sionate thirst of glory, and a strong desire to com- 
mand arbitrarily over the citizens, had made him 
very odious at Athens. He had built near his house 
a temple in honour of Diana, under this title. To 
Diana, the Goddess of Good Counsel ; as hinting his 
own counsels upon several important occasions, and 
thus tacitly reproaching^ his fellow-citizens of having 
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notice of their desigtn and went to take refuge in 
the island of Coreyra ; to the inhabitantef of whic^H' 
be Ihad fornrerly done sigftial s^rvlcai. From thence 
he 'fled t^ Epirus, and tindin|r himself still ptlrsued 
by the AthetiianSf grown at length desperate, he fled 
to Admetus, king of the Molossians, for refuge 
There he first practised all the abject arts of a man 
Obliged to sue to a tyrant for succour. He had; 
upon a former occasion, been instrumental in pre- 
venting the Athenians fifom granting aid to this^ 
monarch, and this was now sevel^ly remembered 
agaitKst him. Admetns was from home at the time 
ThemistOcles came to implore protraction; and, upon' 
His return, he was surmised tofitid his old adversary,' 
who had come to j^ut himself under his protection. 
M- soon as the king appeared, Themistocles took that 
B^ona^bh's young son in his arnas, and, seating him- 
li^f amidst the hoitsehold gods, informed him' <rf' the 
eatne of his arrival,- and implorM hk.clemen^y and 
pifOtfefetion. Adtndtus, mrprised and moved with 
imnpai^ion at seeing the greatest miin-bf. Greece an 
Mmble suppliant at his feet, raised him immediately 
friin* the ground, and promised him protection; Ac-* 
^Ordingly, when the Athenians and Lacedsemohians 
ca'iiie to demand bim' be refused absolutely to deliver 
tip iai'*^sori who had made bis palace an asylttiii; in* 
tbe^ firm persuasion that it would afibrd Mm safety 
and protecftionl Thus continuing to spend the close 
oT ttft in ittdolehce aiid retirement, having larnedfo 
jfjardori^ and despSse the ingratitude of his country, 
fie eij^ected at least their fdrgfivenete, ' Btaf 'tife 
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Afhcnians atrd Lacedaemonians wonld not suffer liifm* 
to HVe in peace, and still ipsisted on Itaving^ hW 
delivered np. In this exigence, as the king found 
himself unable to protect bis illustrious giiest, he 
resolved to promote his escape. He was, therefore, 
put on board a merchant ship, tvhich was sailing to 
Ionia, and his quality concealed with the utmost 
precaution. A storm having carried the ship liear 
the island of Naxos, then besieged by the Athenians, 
the imminent danger he was in of falling into their 
hands, compelled him to discover himself to the 
pilot, and prevail upon him to steer for Asia ; where, 
arriving at Cumse, a city of Moling in Asia Minor, 
he was from thence sent under a strong guard, and^ 
in one of those covered chariots Sti which the Persians 
were accustomed to convey their wives, to the court 
of Sardis. 

When the unfortunate exile was arrived at the. 
palace of the voluptuous monarch of the cOahtfV,' 
be waited oh the captain of the guard, requestingj^' 
as a Grecian strangei^, to have permission to speak* 
with the king. The officer informed him of a cere- 
mony, which he knew was insuppbrtable to sbme' 
Greeks, but without whibH none were allowed thiit' 
honour : this was to fall prostrate before the Persian * 
monarch, and to worship bipi as the living im^g^ of 
the gods on earth. Themistocles!» who \^as never 
scrupulous of the mean.s 6f obl^ti^ing what h^ !^^|^^'^ 
promised to comply; and; fiillin^ on his f^e bisfpfk'* 
the hmgiin the Persian fmhnet-t declareil his 'n4b¥€i^^ 
his country, and misfef tunes. " lliaVedoAeV*' criiSd^ 
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^y life is in, ypyr h^JWcU : j.ou, my noiy ^xert y^nf 
clemency, or diijgl»y yotirvenge^cp^ by i^ forwi^r. 
you vjll preseyyp a mbful sujfpjii^i ^j \hfi ]9.^tei( 
yott will des^rpy .the .gn^f^'^e;my to Qr^^ppe.". 
The king; n^^ l^j^^'^p, ^svef ^t this ai|die;()q^ 
t]u>iig)i hie.Trpus ^riic^ Vf^ pc^nurfttiop at h^ eUfc- 
«]^uence and intrepidity .} W^ soonflfay^ »l0fi$e.tff. 
his joy for the eyjjpt. . He.^ld his coqrtiersj, tk^. 
he.confidpr^ the 9r]:iy^l^ 7hsni^toc]es ^$; a vefy. 
ha^py iocjd^ot,. ^nd lyisbed .^hft| his. eaeroies would 
for ever pun\;}^ the samedestfoptixe methods qf I^' 
nf^ng tova. f^p^opg tbetft <M good and wise. Hi^ 
joy;;. were even cop^pqe4'V».^ 4???^'»', 4* ^JR^t^P; 
11^ spe?» tp start Ijron* his..s|wpj %nd thrf ft tiflies to 
cry ont, *' I hare got Themistocles, the AtheQi|»)».'' 
Ij(e even fsfri^ ]\m. three, citjes f«r hn* wpport, tmd 
h^ him ^a^nt^i^ in the. Q.tm9^ ajBi^^pe tpt^. 
spIfDdp9r. , It ip, ^d, tmi mvjut w«s his feyomr ^t th^ • 
P^ian .eourt, »pdi s9, greaj; w^ the a^?jd^i:ajiapiv 19 
w)jj!iph jje ^8, hej^ by ^1^ ':ppik'oi( n^nkij^J, tj^, 9m. 
c|?y ftt ^bVe,^f? y^M Ivsfir^ p ?ry, ou^to ^is ipfe an^. 
c^Uren t^t,?jr^.-plf|iy;.*!^ere, "gbi)^?, we. 

.^i^^his pLftjfeT h? I'v^ raiifittepce and C9j^^9te4, 
8lf;r^Ty» V»tJ} ;«|e Ji^'fel^P ^.^^^V^M m^\^\%. 
Ijjj, l^^e^t^ ift W*?ff :W .'^i % ^^ ^^ '^'^ ^^^y^' 
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l^lioured a latent atfectibii ,lor ft, w^fcli lio resent* 
Metit cdiiM ren!idve. yhe consciousness; tnat . He 
liliobtd be instrumental^ in oyerturning'a city wliicl) 
Bad M^h itiade to flourisfi by his counsels, gave hioi 
inexpressible pain, lie found' himself at last unable 
(o sustain the conflict between his gratitude to the 
King atod his"" love to his countryj and, the;*efore, 
resolyed upon dying, as the only means .of escaping 
from his" perplexity.. He, therefore, prepared a 
wlemn sacrifice, to which .he invited all his friends^ 
when, after eoabracing them all, , $tnd. . taking a 
last farewell, he swallowed poison, which soon put 
an end to his life. He died at Magnesia, aged 
threescore and five years, , th^ greatest port of 
which he had spent in. the i^itrigues and bustles of 
active employment. Th^mistocles^jseemed to uiiite 
in himself all the prraainent features of tbe Greek 
character; sagacious, eloquent, au^^bravet yet un« 
principled, artful, and mercenary; .with too many 
tirtues ever to be mentioned las a^ df^i<^l® <^^: 
racter, and too many defects. ever to l>e considered as 
^ good one. . . 

th the mean time^ while "^irhcpistocles was thifs 
become the sport of for^ne, tbe just Aristides at- 
tempted a nobler path fo glory, tt has already been 
observed, that the command of Creece had passed 
from Sparta to the Athenians V'&nd ii wac; agreed 
among the body of the st^t^s^ that tlieiir^cQinnaK^ 
treasure for carrying *qn the ^expenses qf the war, 
should be^ lodered in the island pf t)el9s|^ u&derihe 
custody of a man of a clear heftd ahd an uncorrupt 
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heart. The. great question i therefore, was, where t9 
find a man to be trusted with so important a chi^rge« 
aiid steadfastly known to prefer the public interest 
to bis own. In this general disquisition, all parties 
at last cast their eyes on Aristides, of whom Theniis-r 
tocles used jestingly to say, that he had no otheic 
merit than that of a strong box, in keeping safely 
'What was committed to his charge. 

The conduct of Aristides in his discharge of this 
duty, only served to confirm the great opinion man- 
kind had formed of his integrity. He presided over 
the treasury with the care of a father over his 
family, and the caution of a miser over what he holds 
dearer than life. No man complained of his ad- 
ministration, and no part of the public money was 
exhausted in vain. He who thus contributed to 
make government rich, was himself very poor; and 
so far was he from being ashamed of poverty, that 
he considered it as glorious to him as all the victories 
he had won. It happened upon a certain occasion^ 
that Callias, ain intimate friend and relation of Aris- 
tides, was summoned before the judges for, some 
offence; and one of the chief objections alleged 
against him was, that, while he rolled in affluence 
and luxury, he suffered his friend and relation, 
Aristidesy to remain in poverty and want., Upon^ 
this occasion, Aristides was called upon, when it ap- 
peared that Callias had often offered to share his 
fortune with him, but that he declined the benefit i 
asserting, that he mdy might be said to wan1j,.who 
permitted his ^^p^tites to transgress the bounds of 
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hi$ income; and that be who coHld d^penst with a 
few things, thus rendered bimaelf more like the ged9» 
that want for notbiog*. 

. la this manner he liyed, just in his public, and 
iodepehdent in his private capacity. His houae wsn 
it public schod for virtae, and was open to all young 
Athenians who sought wisdom, or were ambitious 
of power. He gave them the kindest receptioB, 
beard them with patience, instructed them with 
familiarity, and endeavoured, above all things, to 
Ifive them a just value for themselves. Among the 
rest of his disciples, Cimon, who afterwards made 
mch a distinguished figure in the state, vi^as one cif 
the. foremost. 

History does not mention the exact time or place 
of his death ; but it pays the most glorious testimony 
to his disinterested character, in telling us, tbathfb 
who had the absolute disposal of all the public trear 
sures, died poor. It is even asserted, that be did not 
leave money enough behind him to pay the exp^ises 
of his. funeral, but that the government was oMiged 
to bear the^cbarge of it, and to maintain. his £unily*. 
His daughters were married, and his son subsisted^ 
at the. expense of the public, and some of his grand- 
'Cbildrea w^e supported by a pension, equal to thai 
wliich such received as had been victorious: at the 
Qljrmtiic games. But the greatest honiaur which his 
jdwntrjfmien paid 'to his memory, was in grring him 
Abe title ^f Just, a character fiur soperior to all. the 
empty titles of wisdom, w oonquest ; since fortune or 
accident may confer wisdom or valour, butthe yirtaes 
of morality are solely of our own making. 
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AcheM httimg m this anumer deprifod of titt 
M«Kiseb and iiftagrfity of het tw» gfMtak tttgi^ 
strates, room was now made for jimngtr uabitioii 
ito «tef loflrwurd ; and Ctm<in, llieaoD of Miltiades, 
fmmiMA to act his part with dignity and haMur* 
Cimoki hid spaat bis yo«th in esccanes, fraoi tiie Imd 
#flSMt of wfaidi it wasthoaght no effort coold extrt«- 
^ate him. Wimi be first ofleted to gain pafolie 
favour, he was so %\\ received by the people, pWi- 
jodiced against him ftr his former follies, that he 
MfiiM^ the nosKyrad degfoct. But, thoogh be wq$ 
possessed of ceurage and abilities, he began to lay 
aside all thon^ts of pobiie respeet, being oentented 
with humbler satisfactions. But Aristides pereeivifig 
that the dissdnte turn of mind was united with 
tnany great quaiifieations, he inss^ired him with fresh 
hepe«» and persMded him once more to renew the 
onset; tie now, therefore, entirely changed his oon^ 
dwct, and, laying aside his jutenile follies, aimed at 
necking bot what was great and noble. Thus he 
Ibecsme not inforior to ililtiade^ in ooumge, er to 
Tfasmistocles in prudence, and was not far surpaaied 
by Arikidei in integrity. 

The Ibrst expeditictt of any note to the eomiftltAd 
of wfaidi CmiM «M appointed, was of the fleet dai^ 
titled, to scour the Asibtie seas. When he was art- 
alrdk St darJAy all the Grecian' cities iqipn tbeaci^ 
eoekt hnmediatoly ^same over to him ; and the lestv 
wliitjh irera f^rsisaaed by the Persians, were tahen 
byatoAiu Tbm^ fay. hb aondaet, as w^ ni i^ his 
MitUigattfce, Ibe 9»lmle omMrf from leaia to Ptam^ 
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fkyhs^ dedatfed agatttst the power of* Bsinia^ ' liild 
joined IB the aai4cfiitioii VfMi Gracm* - fr a 

TJbe oaptHf^ of the city of Eieii iar too remaiiMbQ 
to ht past oter ifi sttence* BogM iv«ft g^emok) 
ii4}« fadkl it for hill mflRrter, tihe king ^ Vmm^ wktt 
ft firm re^lttticoi to sare it, <nr pemh in itsfilK^ it 
was itk hi$ pow<nr to have cdpitiilated with lAir^)^ 
si^gw^^ and Cimon had ofti^ offi^red him^ory adi^ 
wniagwus^ ternifi; but, ptiaifdrrinf' hig hbiiMr to- U§ 
safety, he declined all treaty, and defibtided hii» rta-^ 
tibn with incredible fiiry, till he fbnnd it no ldng:er 
piMsible to continne his defence. B^in^ at hMAiftf 
the ntmost want of provisions, he threw all his tl^a** 
sores from the walls into th^ rivw Strynion, after 
which, killing^ his wife and ohildt^n, hid laid thettt 
upon a pile whkh he had erected for that purpose; 
and theti settings fire to the wholes, m»hed and BX^ 
pf^ in the mtdikt of the flames. 

F^E'oai thence Gimon repair^ to j^eyrns^, an ishMd 
inhabited % a set of piratical Pelas^i and Dolofnansi 
Having attacked and dispersed these battditti^ h^ 
lAairted Home AibmwA ooknies along «h«ahores4f 
the ^g«an sea; the trade of which wsis adw Isjd 
ep^ni to the Oredoiw ' Ee next carried the arms of 
Oreeoe into EtUansAf where he prikn&ed tke alliance 
of tber Garystians^ on terms of bis own prepoMag; 
He Mw redoeed Naxds to oiMdienee^ haULf haniig 
Ibaftd tfab inhabitants T«ry obstinate aad refraetory, 
ha jodgad it proper to deprive thtfw 4^{ their ibse^i 
dom» This ia the first instadce in :whicb any iode-i^ 
pendent eity was enslavedv'^vithout the^concnrrndee 
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bft/tii6 cmtfederacy. Bat such stretiAes of power 
soon became comiiMHi to all the leading states in 
Oitece. The Athenians had imposed taxes on many 
of ;the colonies* and of the cities, and islands that had 
been oonquered. These taxes the people submitted 
to with much reluctance ; and, wheneTer they saw 
a promising opportunity, they were sure to revolt. 
Henee was afforded a plea for the first Grecian gene* 
ral tbit might overcome sudi. a peojdet to rob them 
of their liberty. 

Cimon» thus tproceeding from one conquest to 
another^ was at last informed, that the whole Per*- 
sian fleet was aufchored at the. mouth of the river 
Smymedon, where th^ expected a reinforcement 
pf ^\f$ froip Phcmicia, and^ therefore, deferred an 
engagement tiU then. The Athenian general, how* 
eyer> resolved, if possible, to prevent this junction, 
and ranged his galleys io> such a posture as to pre* 
vent it, and, yet compel tb^ enemy to an engage- 
m^t. It was in vain that the P^vian fleet retired 
fitflher' up the mouth of the river, the Athenians 
still pursued thetti up the. stream; nntU they wel^ 
obliged, to prepfii^ fw battle.^ The Persians, havin^f 
the supariority of a hundred sail, maintained tiie 
conflict, for soeSe time with gfeat iiikrepiditjy ; bat, 
being at last, forced, on shores* they who came first 
threw < themselves upM land, leaving their empty 
vessels to the enemy. Thus, besides what were 
sunk, the Aihen«ui» took above two hundred ships J 
and, . following ,iheir btowr Upon land, the Greek 
aoMters, jumpiog Irom their ships^ and setting tip a 
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fViwIi . rw : ftirioufily upm < lA» enifciny / )irlio nistakiail 
the first shock with g^eat resohitioR.: But, at 
length) thEi.Graciaii Taloar.surmwated theemmy's 
4^peratiw; a total rout oC the Per^ans ensued^ 
n^mbera 'Vi^re made^ pri90iii9rs» and a grea^trqmitity 
Qf plttiider sensed, which was foaiid in their ^eiils. 
Th^ the Greekn ^tain0d a doable Tictory by sea 
«d land upon the same ooeasion. 

CimoUy having retumi^ successful from this ex^ 
pedition,. resolved to expend those treasures whidk 
he had taken io war» in beautifying and' adorning 
his native city. A taste for architecture had for 
some time been gaining ground in Greece, and the 
Athenians gave the world examples in this art, that 
surpass all others to this very day. Victories so very 
humiliating to the pride of Persia, induced that 
empire at last to think of peace ; and, after some 
time, a treaty was concluded, in which the terms 
were very honourable on the side of Greece. It was 
stipulated, that the Grecian cities in Asia should 
be left in quiet enjoyment of their liberty, and that 
both the land and sea forces of the Persians should 
be kept at such a distance from the Grecian seas, as 
not to create the smallest suspicion. Thus entirely 
ended the Persian war, which bad kept the Grecian 
states united, and called all their abilities into ex« 
ertion; from that time forward, those enmities* 
which were dissipated upon the common foe, began 
to be turned upon each other : the Greeks lost all 
warlike spirit in petty jealousies, and eatirely soften- 
ing by the refinements and luxuries of peace, pre- 
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r7e HiK-ovt tor "tumatm. 

}pwi tfaemMivM* fcr satHiMwlMi to'Ui»irtt inftlddt 
fif their fracAiiii. ^ 

Ahmt <thi» tine the «t«dy «f phik)9^y< *ira« «kiifi 
j$ied fron . iontti to AthfiM^' hf 'Ath6nkg6faii tbt 
CiaaimentNm. Pte(ry "Wta, at the Mttii« tfme, cdltn 
vttlei by SimonidM, t>f the ulbttd ^ Ceos, Wh6 Min^ 
the ez|>loiti of his oottDtry in ft «tyte b«o(teiiA|r ^it 
valour. His writingif, howett«r« ha(Vb not Iftd inierit 
eiMagh' to pf etenrc them frem oUi»ioti ; add it niay 
he l«Befftcd» tiint aMttkind Miv«f £ta^r afiy Work M 
be lost* \rhich tendtt to mnko thew tfiobe wise or 
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•^7- »: . . . '.. ? ' - # . r . • 

I^RdM T|lk l^£4CB triTK ^CHSIA^ TO ifj^E P|:ACB 
PP NICIAS. 

frftd frm its^ C«aw «f » .foreigpi. ej^yj, b^gimJ^. 

■wit^ every art tc^ s^ppljwt ^fc, other ux ^imipi; «t 
j^Iac^ of trust ag^ authqrijt;^. Besides!. Qij|)Qiv wbig^, 
bjr general <;9mei|t> }»f4 '''^ «^J?*>f"*^ .<» ?w4uci^. 
the, fteejt f«vl. awjy oti|i«;«, €pdeaYo^r^.tp ^etJ^ 
\f&^ ^t'lip9»9, 9^tA(:QT?Kn, iv,Hh.;lj^ bfuswrd thif 
oj^W^iW^ Qf^R Slat*^ /Tips foi:e.p|ort,ifl,tM3^(ti?ini»t, 
WW, P^n^'??* vliQ WW wwU. ywnijwr tj»«» C4iiy>9)t 
W^i ^^ ^ 'IF^' ^»fl^«f»t <5h»nictWv Feriqlfls waft. 
4Wp4^ .*f^ ^""'^ B?f«^ ^4 most. Ulortmmk 
fiimiiies of Athens: his' father, Xantippos, defeij^4<i 

^.f"S7i*^W«fetpqf^i?ii?|p ip.1%9^, m4 ^k 
V^%^^ ^t^^V^vm ?%Pv *hj»jt; J>j» ,«)«W«iMC% 
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was so powerful^ that, like thunder, he shook apd 
astonished all Greece. He had the art of uniting^ 
force and beauty; there was no. resisting the strength 
of his argumentSf or the sweetness of his delivery. 
Thucydides, his great opponent, was often heard to^ 
say, that, tHough lie had often overthrown him, the 
power of his persuasion was such, that the audience 
could never perceive him fallen. 
' To thii elo<)uence he ladded also a thorough' ihsighc' 
iitto human' hatnt'e, as well ^s a perfect acquaintance 
with the disposition 'of his auditors. It was a con- 
stant saying' with hini to himself, Keniember, Peri- 
dte; thou art^gbing to speak to men born in thie arms 
olf liberty; and do thou take cai*e to flatter thqn in 
thffelrrnlitig^ passion. He resembifed the tyrant Pi-, 
sisifaitis, nbfoiily in'tH^siveethWof his voice, but* 
the features ^df h^s face, and his whole air and manner. 
1\> these natural and acquired graces. Hie added thoae 
offdrtutie; fcfe was very rich, imd had aii $xtensii^e 
aHfaiice with all the ihost powerful famifi^es bf the 

staffe.- • • \ ■ '' -*'-■• :■•••;' •■; ; "* * 

'The death oif Aristrdes, the banishment of THetnisl' 
toeles^ atid'the absence of Cimbti; gaive opppV^tiifies 
td his growing ambition. .Yet he at first C0;nceale5! 
fats designs with the most cauiidus resei'veV till, fiiid*' 
ing the peof^le growing nioV6 And morcf in hjs interest#* 
he Set'himself at' their bead; and opposed (he pribci«. 
pit men of the state; with gi^ehi appearimce^bf ditin*' 
terested virtiie. the chfief dbstafcl^* to'hiiiriife wij^' 
Citaon; Wbo5e|ci(riaottf and liberality bad galn^ h^ini^ 
a ^ufW^btis' ^r^y ' 'of al¥ tanks an<l 'dehbmih^tions: • 
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In oppositicm to him/Perieles called in popular a$s&st- 
aticej and, by expending' the public money m bribes; 
largesses, and other distributions, he easily gainal 
the multitude to espouse his interests. ' 

Thus having laid a secure foundatioh in popularity, 
he next struck at the council of the Areopagus^ cotn^ 
posed of the niost respectable persons of all Alhcfns j 
and, by the assistance of one Ephtaltes, another ^-i 
pular champion, he drew away most c&usest from^hiij 
cognizance of that court, and brought the whole olrdle^ 
into contempt. In thiis manner, white Cimonf^Wa:^ 
permitted to conduct the war abroad, he manag^ 
all the supplies at home; and, as it was his interest t6 
keep Cimonat a distance, he took * care to providii 
him with a sufficiency of foreign eihployment. ' / -*» 

In this state of parties at Athend, an insiirrbctW 
of the Helotes, oi: 'Lac^aemoni^ii slaves, gaVe'ata: 
opportunity of trying the strengA of either. • ^HieaiB 
men, who had, for several centuries, groaned und^r 
the yoke of oppression, and had been excluded f^ptd 
all hopes of rising, merely by the influence of dh tm- 
just prejudice, at laist took up arms agaitist tb^HF 
masters, and thfeateii^ no less than the destruidnon 
6f the Spartan state. ' Iti this extremilry, the lia^d^-- 
d«monians sent to Athens to implore succour'; b^t 
this was opposed by Ephikltes, who declared that'^i^ 
would be no way advisable^ to assist them, or to mA^ 
a rival city powerful by their assistance. Oti the Othcf 
hand, Cimon espoused the cause of Sparttt, ^d^lfliriill;'; 
thlit it was weak and inconsistent to insiiai the Q)^^ 
aian confederacy, by Ktfflfering one t>rit8'nleni(bttril M 
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be UlMy 1<^<1 a«my. nisfp/witrn /or this time 
I^E^KaiM ' W "W^- n^rvdtffiA Xn voarfik /ortfa^ at i\» 
\fBfti ffi. ft npiDorous bod^, to tbeir relief, 939^ tb* 
insurrection was queUei) al tbeir ftpprtwcb. Butf 
s^^y »fter, th« ioi»pbieC broke out »fredi. The 
{j^t^ p098es8Qd Ui^«]^?lvj^9f tb^ strong fQrtr«»$ of 
ItJ^PlQ), nod ^h« ^fftrtaw ajpun petitionetl fpr Atb^ 
iuiip.9ti|i«tanc«. It ?fps now tba,t tlw party of Rerv 
^ W4» iouod to prevail,, f^id; tbe JL^pedqeiponiimf 
Tfu^^_ r«fwftd <^ c9«9jpj^4no^ ^itb tb«ir ^^^jf^is^A^. Tbq4 
^ttot jS^wb tji)9 war witb, tbeir insurgent slavey in 
||mb bestnwpncf^ i^j Q0U)4t after be«iegin|; Itlvwpe, 
yAidti b«U out for ten years, the;^ at last b^if«i|}« 
i)gt^ltqniof.it,iS(i^wg^be lives of those, wbo 4efe(wl^4 
it, upon fiOQditi«9 of Wiofl f eli^onqfl«n9 ever aCter^ 
^ In thi^ m^an time* tb9 r^fosal on tb^ »44 of Atbems, 
^d some indigpities. md to bare been received froq^ 
tbe l#u:ed«^mop«a)i«w revii^ a jeaJou^ tbaf bad long 
ipillwKted between tb««e riy^ s^ftt% wbioh cdntinui^d 

pj^^ IpflvenfifH nj?iiy bptb:i»;CTp wttei;!^, uoaW^ ,^ 
^U|ii^tf4)d the jsmail^ e|&?4« pf focpigp i»yasioii>- 
,,7:bj?fil»^iwitajjcfttheAtbpp^an?gftTepf tbeir resept,- 
n%«nit| \ii39A to. ^ipb Cimw* ,who had be«R. a fevp w^j; 
^.♦he.Spiwtan cft»we,f9*r t^w je^ris. . frQm tbe oJ^i 
?hfy,:^S3tt,4i»ph«4.tb(^ nl|i»?c« wiitb Sfarta* 9^ 
^ffji/^f^. i«to a. trfsaty w|^ tJwe, Argi^j^s* iJtw tHrojC«sse4 
^q^«^ <:<(, the fytxsim^, Tbf »lf ^i^^ of , J^bowo wer^ 
a4fi^;tf|](«p,W}fib! Atbeman pii9te«jto> wf) settled 
n^ tbnii; ^gm\im^. timB^ivm,, AU the, pui^ilf g^ 

«f SteW>«fr:«WpC*{^>^«r«^WPn4fd ii».b»h»l^^,tjj^ 
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AtiiM^tfttisi reffidmg in Laced«m<jit ; iiiidaH Ibe bene* 
&teofthlS'Si]>artati laws mJ&half ctfitheirwm depend^ 
eht citiea.^ Bill what ^titributed to widen the brei^ob 
sXill mdre,' tlie oity of. ftfegram* rqv^titigri fHrniW 
alliance with Sparta^^ was protect^ ' ^^ garmaogd! 
hyihe Athenians: tbcu wa^kadtheYdundatioa of^n 
irawterateUiatred^ whilA ended snitfae^toutusJ deiitnil:*. 
tion of bdth>states. * ^ 1/ - .. : . : * . 

Tbe^ dl1e& motive to this iDBcdent and treadiercmir 
eomtuct bf the Athenians; was^th^ hig^h^tone pf 8ti|ift<* 
tiotUy'^ieh tJiey hftd assumed ever sinccf thefvio) 
tol-y c>f Phtiea. That victory had raised them to the 
same national emineifce iwith the LacedeDuicMiians.. 
TbeJi^ ideas' of 'gfrandeur and -rank had, from tfaat 
period^ been festering. It was not, in their Opinion,! 
sufficient that they were accounted equal to the! 
Spairtans; they most needs be looked ' npo* as thait 
superiors: They; therefiWe, calUheniselves^he^Fr©- 
teddrs of Greece; they desire that the convemtion o£^ 
tife' stetes shall be held at Athens; and determine to. 
atito'gfethe«lightest affront at the edge of the sword.^ 
*"As in all beginning* enmities, several treaties, were, 
entered into, and several .leagues concluded on both 
isffdesv till at last they came to a formal rupture. Two^ 
pitdhed bkttles between the Athenians and Gorin- 
Uiianili, in which either side was alternately victorious;' 
sMmdcd the alarm. Another followed between the 
Athenialns and Spartans at Tanagra^ in which Cinion ' 
fof getting the injury be had sustained fwm his coun-: 
try; came to itsassistaoce ; but the Atfaeaians: suffered 
a defeat. A month or two after, another engaf ement^ 

roi. 1. if 
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kappeimd, Md^ke.Alb^^m f^we i^ thok i^lH^ vie* 
tovio^. Thft ooddiict o(! Gimciii 9^11 mkxni bim 
tupablic favour^ he was recalled fvom banidimeAtp 
in wiiicb b^ had spent fivff jmtra} and it wa^ F«idclta» 
hts vtval, vba firrt propocied th^ decree. 

The firA use €iiiiaii made of hia retura, nw to mtxm-^ 
elk the two rival states breach other; aqd tbia waa 
80 far effected outwardly, that a tru^ for five yeara 
WM cQDGloded betweien :tb«m. This led the way to 
merttng the powo* ^ tb^st^ «pai ^ inore diataat 
Miemy. By bisr ^vf$e» a fleeft of twe b«9dred saii 
was manned, and deatifK^ Uii^r his. oemmand, to 
eonqiier the is|p.ii4 of Cyprw* He quii^ly sa^ed* 
ormnran the islandt aod If^id si^e t<> Citium. Here« 
being either W9un4ed by the de|!^daats, or wasted 
by si(dcne)», he began to peBeeive the f^pjiroMi^ «f 
^■alutkniL; b«t stiU iwoclAil «f bki du<iy, be oiH}ere4 
his attendants tp^^oneef^ bi£^ dei^th,.ttntil their afikwm 
itmrm crewned wijtb ^^ce^. They obeyed with «*- 
orecgr and. sacoew. TWrty days lifter he ww dieaAt 
thu amy, Wbic^ stiU wn^^o^ >tself ^ad)v bi9 otrn^ 
numd, gained % aygnal y:i«twy : thus be 4i^f n<»t 
qiJ^ i* th« «irms oC conqipmt, but^ gained battlM 
mereiy bjf ^ effi^cy of hi« ntm^ Witb Cimo^i, faa 
agfveat iM^i^uijeweiq^red the sf^^^o^gleff w A;ybeiis^ 
4abfawa^<^lwrt, 90 be^fa^ tb« 9W^ wipeesvfol ^ 
tbe. Greeina be»m* Skch tkas the temr ef th» 
PsMiaDs at his na,nEi0, that they; universally dbasstecl 
thesea coasts, asid would not osqie within pfOB hnt^ 
dred favkoigs of the pkoe wbase be cmM poariblj' 
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Pericles lieingf notr, hj the death of CimoB, (ited 
a p*teat riya|, ^ himfielf to cMapkte the work 
«f awhition which he had begun ; and, by di viilitt|^ 
th0 conquered lands, amaniig the people with dbows^ 
ami adorning^ the city wiih puUie huUdings, he 
gminad snob an ascendant over the miada of the peo-> 
pie, that he mif ht be said to have attained a nio«< 
narchical poMier in Athens. He found means to 
Hudatain, for ei^t months in the year, a great nutti-* 
her of poor eitisens, by putting them on board the 
iaet) cotoigtiag of thMeseore ships, which he fitted 
out every year. He planted several colonies in tlie 
many places which had lately submitted to Athens. 
By this he cleared the city of a great number of 
idle persoaui, who were ever ready to disturb igovern- 
Bient ; and wen^i at the same time, unaUe to eubsiet* 
Bat the public buildings which he raised, the rutns 
of some of which subsist to thi3 day, are sufficient to 
endear his name to posterity* It is surprising, that* 
in a city not noted for the number of its iidiabitant^ 
and in m short a space of time as ttfaatof his admini* 
steatiotty SBch laborioasy expensive, and magnifiooat 
waeks osald be pertemed. AH the arte of vmki^ 
tectnve, aealpturer and psdnting, wterv exhausted in 
hie dcei^e ; and what still remam, ooatinae te this 
hour as inimitable models of perfection. To effect 
then great works, he, ia some measure, had recourse 
to injustice, and availed hiotself of those treasures 
winck had b^ea snpplied by Oneos tor carrying on 
the war willi Weniu^ and which, having been lo%ed 
ajt Aelosy he had address enough to get transported 
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to Athens, where he expended them in seeonnf hif 
own power by all the arts of popularity. By thoclt 
iQeana Athens became so mu^fa admired andeoTied 
by'bd* neighboars, that it went by the name of the 
Ohuiment; and when it was urged that the eommoa 
treasure was squandered away in these works of 
show, Pericles answered, that the people, of Athene 
were not accountable to any for their conduct.; for 
they had the best right to the treasures of the con* 
federated states, who took the gfreatest care to de« 
fend them. He added, that it was fit that ingenious 
artisans should have their share of the public money^ 
since there was still enough left for carrying on the 
war. 

These were rather the ailments of power than 
persuasion, of a man already in possession, than 
willing, upon just grounds, to relinquish what he 
claimed. It was seen, not only by the wiser citizens, 
but by all the states of Greece, that he was daily 
striding into power, and that he would,, as Pisi* 
stratus had done before, make the people the fabric 
cators of their own chains. For remedying this, 
growing evil, the heads of the city opposed Tha* 
cydides to his growing power, and attempted to 
restrain his career by opposing eloquence to popu ' 
larity. 

Thucydides was brother-in-law to Cimon, and 
had displayed his wisdom on numberless occasions. 
He was not possesRed of tHe military talents of lu 
i^val, but hk eloquence gave him a very powerful 
ioflo^Qce over the people. * As he never left the cAy^ 
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h^ still combated. Pericles in all his measures^ and 
(&rk iviiile brought do^n the ambition of his rival 
to the standard of reason. ' 

But his ;. efforts, oould not long avail against the 
persuasive power and corrupt influence, of hssiop* 
ponent; Pericles every day gained new. ground, 
till he at last found himself, possessed of the whole 
authority of the state. It was then that he \^0g^^ 
to change his behaviour^ and, from actipg the fawn- 
ing and humble suppliant, he assumed the haughty 
airs of royalty. He now no longer submitted him- 
self to the caprice of the people, but changed. the 
democratic state of Athens into a kind of monarchy, 
without departing, however, from the public good. 
He .would sometimes, indeed win his fellow-citi^ns 
over to bis will ; but, at; other times, when he found 
them obstinate, he would in a manner compel them 
to consult their own interests. Thus, between pqwJ^ 
and persuasion, .public profusion and private econo- 
my, political falsehood and private integrity, Peri- 
cles became the principal ruler at Athens, and, all 
such as were his enemies became the enemies of the 
state* *.• 

It is not to be wondered, that this prosperous and 
magnificent state of Athens was not a little displeas- 
ing to the rival states of Greece ; especially as its 
state of splendour was, in some measure, formed 
from their contributions. The Spartans, particu- 
larly, still continued to regard this growing city 
with envy, and soon shewed their displeasure^ liy re- 
fusing "ta senil deputies to Athens, to consult ahont 
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t^pkiting the UmpU that htd been burnt iown dur- 
ing^ the ivats with Persia. The saccesses of PerideB 
against the enemy in Thraee, still more increased 
l^ir tmeasiness] and particularly when filing 
romid Peloponnesus with an hundred ships, he pro« 
tected the allies of Oreeee, and granted their cities 
all they thought fit t<> ask him. Thele successes 
Aiised the Indignation of Sparta, while they ititoxi« 
cated Athens^ with idea» of ambition, and opendl 
new inlets f6t meditating^ conquest. The citi^ns 
now began to talk of attempts upon £gfy|>t, of ai^ 
tacking the marititne proVinceir of Persia, of carry- 
ing their annir into Sicily^ Aud of extending their 
conquests from Italy to Carthage. The^ w^t^ 
views beyond theii* p6wer, and that ratbdr marked 
their pride, than their ability or wisdom. 

An expedition again^ Samos, in favour of tiie Mi* 
lesiabs, who had craved their assistance, was the be- 
glntliug^ of this rupture, Which never After wa« 
closed up. It is pr^tided, that P^oks fomented 
this war, to please a famous com-tesan named As<^ 
pastia, of whom he Wa^ particuforly ettamoored. 
After several events and battles, riot worth the v^-> 
gard of birtery, Perichte besieged the capital of 8a- 
mos with tortoiites and batterings niras, which was 
the first time these miRt^y euginte had teeuem^ 
ployeil in sieges. The (Bamiaas, aftov Mstainingp a 
nine months* sieg^ surrendetjed. Periclek laaead 
their waib^ dispesseiksed them of their Aips^ and de<>- 
HMindiM inuas^iae stnas: td defray ihe tepenses of the 
tnor. flusbed' with thia socceqs^ b^ retimmi tb 
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Atli^> imried alt those 'wbo lttd'14it their Itviw id 
Uw siege in the mokt sfrfendid ittatimr, ahd ]n^ 
sNwnded their j^aneinl oi-3iti<>h. 

A niptttre now betweien • the AtheniMt 
Sttd Lac^tetooniin* Mctoied i«i6Titable< ^•'*-^ ♦ 
P^icl«k> thefefere, td aHti«i|MLte'the designs of 1^ 
fivat 8tate, advited th«t aid Ahdttld b« seAi to the 
people of Centra, whom tiMe CorinttMaits^ «i«6isted l^ 
the LAcedaeiDoiuaiM/had invaid^. 

As tiie i^orrd bet#^eii the Govdy^eans and Coriti- 
tbisnB js^ve riii» to the gteat PfelopoiH^etfian w»r> whiirh 
mtbti after iayoired all Gnite, it will be tlfecessary 
to ghre a dight aicoaant df His evigiiial. EpidamnM 
#as a colony iff the G«tt^te«»IAa, ii*fliehi gfdWin^ 
ftrtft rich, and aoon afte^ tmS»vA, bkhiOi^ the chi^ 
<Hr her oititieds. The eicilM jttoing ilHtih the iUyriahs^ 
Hnsfbt the BjpMMnniaws m lo^, tlJat they w^6 
obliged to 8«nd to C<frcf^ra, theit pia^ittl city, fdt 
asiistandie. fhe' ij&tdyveaM rejecting iheii- ir«q[u^» 
tlviey kad j*ecoiirsli^ td €iB^Jit%> aKd ^Ving thfenUHelr^ 
lip to that dtB(e» wef% t>ik«h -Md^f ifei ][>rdieclib{i.' 
Thisf, howeter, the Co^reaKJiV'be^ t6 r^sefht^ tHOlAi 
hstiikg be^ t^niitt in a#>r«[ltfg ffiMnHAfafe^ ibeiSMii^lf ^, 
remivvd to pnttkih iiach vH 4ilmAS dffiHr ^. A 
raptuvd tooh phioe bMiil««fi.«hd €iii4tithliMi ttitil 
GoreytaMs, aetlM na^id ttigigSMikiai Ukaliki, 4tt- 
t»4iiek- the OotdftMKH, behlf ^fMcfd, hid fhioHra^, 
n bail Imm adfreti^ obMlmid, t« thfe AihdAi<(itii MF 
soppihrty who tint «^&«aM mtmUS, #hfch,'1i6#ir 
e««r/ ptovhd of nb gtwit elMKSy i» Ih^r defei^-. 

FtaMU tb» vaii w4i|^ Mit^J} foi»lfoftiil«l/« t^f 
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belonging to ^ Atbeol, .deelariog for .Coritith^ -thfetttt 

two states, from beiAgi accessaries, became princ>pabi 

and drew their forces into the field nealr PotidsBft^ 

where a battle eosiied, ia which the AtheataDs had 

the vibtory^ It. was in this battle thdt Sdlcrataa 

sa'Med'^th^'.lifo of Aleibiades, his pupil ;.an4» aftet 

tJbse battle^ wits' ovelr, :proqiiiied'hini the prize /oi 

valour, . whieb* bo hktii;el|>had moret jcistly f-ea^oed^ 

'the city of Potidaesi WM/Sppti afterrbesi^ed, iatcoort 

s^aence of this victory, and the Cortntbiaott G<Mn- 

plained to the states of Greece against the AtheniaiKi; 

as having ifirfrtnged the. article /of* /peace; The 

LacedsemonianSy . in particulav,; adoitttdd them io. am 

aadience, where the deputies gf Oorbith' endeavoured 

to rouse them into a sense of tboir dataiger Itqqi thil 

ambitioq$ designsof Al^usji^nd-tjireatieiied^ ifvfefb 

unprotected, to put themselves uadertheieov^Bpaodi 

qf , a pp^er strx^ng enough, to » granjb tbeni t>rot^d^ 

tion.au4 ^fety. After, hearing what the AtbeniaBS 

bad' to reply, the Spartans came to. i^i, close; d^bat^ 

ainoag tbem^alves^ wherein ft was uni^ertsally agreedr 

that the Atheuians /were ' the .aggifessQc$» and tb^l^ 

they 2$hould be. reduced tp a .jtist sen$e of their duty .^ 

But the dispute wa&t whether warr^ould be^im^i 

i^ediatelydeclaired. ags^iu«t. them, dn rwukistmuqnTs 

made , to bring them to reasc^v A$(^idaqMS/)QpeioO 

their kings, la man of pi*udence:aiid.to[Dpeif»twMiMr 

opinion^ that they were not at thils ti«ae arfOMttdi Hfoit 

AtheoSf aB^ eiuleavoui:ed . lo dissuade ihem' fro(ii> 

rushing into* a thoughtless^ und improyideiit^ wai^^ 

B^Sthei^taid^, one.f^ the Bphori^ urgedttbttncob^ 
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Irajryi dkging^ tbat whe^: once they had receiyed an 
bJQry, tbJBy oagbt.nott to deliberate, but that revenge 
$bonJd follow ibauH.. Accordingly, a war was de- 
qlajcecU and all the confederates were made acquainted 
W^tb th^ resolution. 

f War 'being thus resolved upon,! in order to give a 
colour of justice to their designs, the LacedsemoBian* 
begun bgr* sending ambassadors to Athens ; and j while 
they «made preparations for actiag with vigour^ still 
kept up a show of seeking redress -by treaty.' They 
required of the Athenians the expulsion of some 
wllo had profaned the temple of Minerva at Cylon 
from their city; they demanded that the siege of 
Potideea should be raised, and that the> Athenians 
should ceaise to infringe «ipon the.ltbei;ties of GrelBce/' 
. Pericles nowrsfa^w, that, asrbe hadledtheAtMiriaqs^ 
ilnAo a war, it was.iacuambent.'^upon him to^ iniqpiii^ 
them* lA^ith couvage^to.prosecute it with vigour. ' H4* 
shewed hi& eoantrymen that even trifles, extbrted' 
froin' them with an air of command, were m thein-' 
selves a sufficient ground for war } that they might 
piromise themselves a considerable share of subeess^ 
from the ^vision in the confederated councils]of their 
opi^nents ; that they had shipping to invade their 
eMOiy -s coasts, and their city^ hmng well fortified, 
could, not easily be taken by land. He cbnchided 
with telling them the absolute necessity there* was < 
for war; and that the more cheerfully they ubder-i' 
took it^* the easier k wonld be to bring it to a haj^y 
concldsion^^ That the greatest honours had generaMy*' 
recurred to their state <fe«im the. greatest extri^iftlttes ; 
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thai thit »hoUtd ^ftfe to antttiat^ thittn in it» deftii€6> 
M ft* to trAHMttit it #itb tttiiimifiished honofur to 
porterity. Tb^ p^0|^4^ giddy, fond of chahgie, Md 
imterrifi«d by dititafit dangers^ readily cmoA into 
his opinion ; and, to give some odiotir to tbtii* pr<!jk 
ceodingv> retwned eraiite ^nsweni to the Spartan 
demand; a^d cmduded with assirtmg^ t)mt they 
dtsired to ac^ ast all diffaraticw by treaty^ as unwilHi^ 
to begin a waf > bnty In ciM of dimmer, thiy mmXA 
de£tad tb^msdras with despftiUte r<HW>liition« 

Thus the people, ffdm^tbeir love 6f dbailge, ai-* 
teved haltily into the war^ bat Ptifi'iotes Was personally 
interested tn iii& deeclamtloiY* He itas deejay inn 
debied to the stoto, and knew tfattt i tiose of peace 
wae tbd only opporttaity is which beoatiM be ddted 
«pelitoBetttebbaooeiitfts. It iii said that Akifbiades, 
bSui nephew^ seeing bias OHe day rery peasrve^ aisi 
d^nsanding the reaton^ wae answetedy HbAi be w«s 
daamtering bow ta mike ufi Im aeeoants^ ** Yob 
had bettor/* said be^ ^^ oonsider how to atoid being: 
actountaUe^/' Beside this, Peridesy finding ito 
hiqppinesiir in domeitfie toeiety, gav^ IrinuMlf u)s to 
the alhirements 6f his ntistress .Aspeabii ^hote wit 
arid viVaeity had cap«iTlBEted all Mie jtodte and pfailiPi 
sdpbem of the 9^^. Soerater Mntaeif stei exc^todL 
Sb0 Waaincliiied ia efipcNle the B)»rtaB state ;• and be,, 
in* 9om» measure^ is iboligi* to hafw icqoieiwbd in* 
her ad¥ioek 1 

Waif being. tb«uMfeoelT*d as en 4iwBfy siddy tUt ibt« 
da«ani of silceciss eeeaadd to ofier id ib^6<^r of kOikmy 
tbe ei^ of Ph^m^ tiiat^ b^d fartely detrlaMd fo^ theiff,i 
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HlFM surprised by thre^ hundred TbebHiis^who wcirt 
IM in by a paHy <(tf the toWft tlmt joinrid m f he eots^ 
qpimcy. But a pl^rt of the citteeoi, thst had et^ 
poiised the opposite intartotsi falUng upon theni in 
the nighty killed a part^ and took two hiindred 
prieonens, who, a little time aft^r» wei*e pot to death. 
The AthexkiaMf bb soon Us the news was Inrought of 
this action^ teat succours and pr^risions thither^ and 
cleared the eity ef all pet-sota who Werd incapable 
of beariai^ arass^ From this tin^ all Greece ap- 
pealed in inotion | ev^y part of it tbolL a side 
in the totaim^ qudrreU except a few states^ wh^ 
cDBtinued ntater till they dboilld see the event of 
the wair. The majority were for the Lacedaemonians^ 
an being the deliverers of Qreeoe^ and espoused theit 
interests' with ardlralr^ On their side were ranged 
the Achainas, the inhAbitiinis of Pelleii^ excepted^ 
the people of Megajrii^ Loovis, Besotiai, Phbcii!, Am* 
fairapia, Leutedid), and AnaotoHute^ On the side 
of Athens wiere the people of C%ies, Leshosi Platsea^ 
Biany of the islahds and tevetal tribiitai^ maritime 
states^ indudifl^ tbos^ of Thraoe^ Potidesa es3eept^« 
The lAceAatcatimvas^ hmmdiately after their ai* 
tempt upta) Plotssa^ asseinbled a bddy of nten^ ulaktng 
vqff with their ei^nfcddratelTf sbsty thodsoiMl in nilMH 
bar t Arcydalausy Wbd cbdmlaliidcd the arAiy, ha« 
tengued thtai in an anhnated speech* H^ toU 
ibeili^ tiiat the eyca e( all Qreece y^en upoii tbens} 
thai they wtare iaperior itt: numbers^ aad wet^e tb 
eppQsep att evemy tiot orily inferior in aumbfer^ kit 
oppressed nHth the edliscidwmefti of their <o^ii fio^ 
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lenoe and injustice. He exhorted them ^ttdM^ 
boldly into the country they were Afaoutto enter,.i^ilh 
that' courage for which they had beeil' long fiLmons^ 
and with that caution which wais^requistte etgainst 
90 insidious an adversary. The wliole .anny an-* 
swered with an accldmation of joy; and thus that 
war» which was to be the destruction of Oreeoe, was 
commenced in a phrensy of transport by. its diort*^ 
sighted inhabitants^ who hurried on to mutual ruin. ' 
Pericles, on the other hand, prepared his scanty 
body of Athenians to meet the threatened blow. 
He declared to the Athenians that ssAiould Archida^ 
mus, when he was laying waste the Athenian terri- 
tories, spare any part of thocse. lands that belonged tb 
Pericles himself, he would Only consider it lis atrick 
to impose upon Athenian credulity ^j hie,' therefortj 
gave up all his property in those landsaniji resigned 
them baek to-tfae state^ from' which his anci^ston) hatt 
originally received them.* He declared toi the peo^ 
pie, that it was their interest to protract the wai^ 
and to let the enemy be ruined by delay.' He 
advised them to remove all their effects from their 
country, and to shut themselves up in Athens without 
ever hazarding a battle. Their troops indeed were 
but v«ry scanty, compared to those they were to op* 
pose ; they amounted but to thirteen tlu>usand heavy 
armed soldiers, sixteen thousand inhabitants, and 
twelve hundred horse, with a body of archers abodt 
double that number. This vi^as the whole arm)r df 
the Athenians; but their chief strength consisted; isv 
a fleet of three hundred galleys, which, by"^ con^ 
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liiittally kifestfiig^andtpltiiidering'i the enemy's coasts 
vdfee|i ocmitribatioiis ^uffiineiit to defray tbe expense 
df the war, ' . / ^ / * 
: Impressed 'With the exbortdtion of Perid€«» the 
Athenians, with a mixture of grief and resolutiont 
forsook .the cuUnre of their fields, and carried all 
their pocsesj^ioBs that ctmld be conveyed away with 
themdikto Athens. Thejf Jiad now enjoj^ed'the sweete 
of peace forbear fifty years, and their lands bore an 
appearance of wealth and industry; but, from the 
fate of war, they were once more obliged to forsake 
culture for encampment, the sweets of rural life for 
the shocks of battle. ^ 

In the mean time the Lacedssmonians entered the 
country at Oenoe, a frontier fortress, and, leaving it 
behind them, marched forward to Achame, an un- 
wailed town, within seven miles of Athens. The 
Athenians, terrified at their approach/ now began to 
convert their fury against the enemy into reproaches 
against their former leader. They abused him for 
bringing, them into a war, in which he had neither 
strength to oppose, nor courage to protect them;* 
th^ loudly desired, notwithstanding the inferiority 
of their number^ to be led into the field of battle* 
Pericles,' however, chose the more moderate part. 
Heshut i^ the city gates, placed sufficient guards at 
all the posts around, sent out parties of horse to keep 
the enemy ^nployed; and, at the same time, ordered 
oat one hundred galleys to infest the coast of Pelo- 
ponnesus. These precautions at last succeeded; after 
theLa^edsemonians had laid waste the whole country 
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round Athens, and insulted the defi^nders of t&e eity 
hy theii* QvmlHHra and their reproadies, finding' Him 
place impregnable, they abandoned the mege^ and 
tho ipht^bitantA 9nce mor^ issued frovi thm vidli in 
joy wd security. 

Tbf Athetoiana, after this serere nortificatioD, re« 
solved to retaliate; being left at liberty to act ofien- 
srroly» m well by land as sea, they iuYaded the ene« 
lay's territory with their whole force in turn, and' 
to^ Nisee, a strong haven, with walls reaching into 
the city of Niganu 

Proud of the first dawn of success, the first cam* 
paign being elapsed, during the winter they expres* 
sed their triumph by fmUic games at die fiinerals of 
those that wef e slain in battle^ They placed their 
bodies in tents three days befiire the funeral; upon 
Ae fourth day coffins of Cyprus were soBEt Irom the 
trihesi to convey the hones of their relalions ; the 
jjuooesnon marehad with solemn pomp, attended fay 
the inhabltaiitft and straagem who vkitcd the city; 
ih» raktiofis and eh^ren of the »ldior» who wera 
kiUodf stood weapinf^ «k the sefmldnre; thoae who Ml 
at tin bsllle of siainMMi indmd w»e fanriod en the 
fitldp. buft the rest reeetved one cemoMn iaAennont hi 
a place etUed CenMions. Pericles, who kui cos-» 
tribttted tp the sasvtog of hj^emntvy, contrtfsutad also 
^ its hommr^ and ptonounced a Inneral oralioB over 
llMnn^ which remains to this day, at once 9^ naark of 
hia okKfoenee and fak gvatitude. But the joy of Iko 
pnblscwaytias confined to empty proisaSrcerenMniesy 
and tears; a stipend wa& sot apart for maintsuingr 
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th6 widovgs ati4 the orphaiusi of Hiose w|>o fell in the 
service of tbeif oduntiy . And thus ended the first 
year of the P^ponnesian "(mr. 

in tbe beginning of the eiisuing sui^mer, the 
Laced»M)onians renem^ their hortilities, and invaded 
the territories of Atheos with the isame number of 
men aft before* In this, manner these eaprieious 
states went on to harass and depopulate eaeh other! 
but a moreterrjble punlfilmieiit now began to threaten 
them ham nature. A plague broke ont in the iiij 
of Athens, a more terrible than which is scareety re- 
oorded in the annals of history. It is related that it 
began in Sthiepia, whence it descended into Bgypt» 
ffon thence travelled into Libya and Persia, and at 
last broke like a flood upon Athens. This pestilence 
baffled tbe utmost eflSsrts of art ; the most robust con- 
stfttttions were unable to witbstand its attacks ; no 
ski H could obviate, nor no remedy dispel, the terrible 
iofeetioii. Tiud instant a person was seized, he was 
s^piitok wit|^ deqaair, wkidh quite disabled him from 
attemplAiig a euro^ 1^ humanity of fri^vid^ was as 
fiktal to themselves, a^ it vfas ineffeotual to the utihap* 
ff sufferers. Tbs prodigious qmtntity of haggi^, 
vsfaudi had keen vepioved out of the country into the 
dityi^ iievaased tii^ calamity^ Most of the inhabitants, 
ier vsasfr of hidg^ng, lived in little cottages, in which 
Aey c<ndd scaree bseal^e^ wbUe the burning heat 
q| feheiiiimmer ineceased the pestilential malignrty. 
n^y* wepo' si^ea eenfwedly budded together, the 
dndiukHM^as the dyingv same crawling through the 
fltMetSy soaae ikayiftg along hj the sides of Ibutttains, 
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whithet they had endeavoured to repair, to ifoench 
tberagkig thirst ^icb consnined them. 7%eir Feri^ 
temples were filled with dead bodies^ and every part 
of the city exhibited a dreadfal scene of mtntalikyp 
without' the least remedy for the present, or the least 
hopes with regard to firi;ttrity. It seized the peoj^e 
with snch violence, that they fell one upon another aa 
they passed along the stireets* It was also attended 
with snch uncommon pestilential vapours, that the 
very beasts and birds of prey, though femishing 
round the walls of the city, would not touch the 
bodies of those who died of it. Even in those who 
recovered, it left such a tincture of its malignity, that 
it struck upon their senses. It effaced the memcNry 
of all the passages of their former lives, and they 
neither knew themselves nor their nearest relations* 
The circumistances of this disease are described at 
large by Thucydides, who was sick of it himself; and 
he observes, among other effects of it, that it intro- 
duced into the city a more licentious way of living.^ 
For the people had first recourse to their gods to avert 
that judgment; but, finding they were all alike :iti« 
fected, whether they worshipped them or not, and 
that it was generally mortal, they abandoned them* 
selves at once to despair and riot; for, since they held' 
their lives but as it were by the day, they were re- 
solved to make the most of their time and money. The 
cause of it was generally attributed to Pericles, v^Op 
by drawing such numbers into the city, was thought 
to have corrupted the very air. Yet, though this waa 
raging within^ and the enemy wasting the country 
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wl^x^tt^ Jie»i|K«$ still IP the:$s^|i|ie;imo4 an before^ t^t 
tbey ought iK4r to reit;all their hqpefc pti. the,issve>of 
n hftttte. Indie meui time the eoemy ac|vMi6i«g 
toimrdft the coast, bid waste the whffe cMntry^aud 
fetj^rned^ after haying iasttlt^ the wretched .^the-, 
niansp already thinned hy pestilence and famine. . 

' Fkkl^pass rand, incoo^tytney. M^r«.^«. prev^tlpST 
c&aiiM^rs of the Ath^fti jans ; .and as. these csgrr^ed thf^i 
on a sndden to their greatest ei^eef^eSf tiiey som^ 
brought them baek within the boMnds d(.nu)d^rat^ 
and resfiect. Pericles had been long: a faii9>UJFite ;j ith4 
ealamitifa^ of the atate at last began; to render hiipa/^b? 
noxious; they h^d depoaed him f|mp the> ttqmmf^n^^ 
his army, Imt now repeated their .n^^Qab,:jaii4 ire- 
instated him, a shi>rt . time after> with m^^etihatt 
former authority. - By dint of suffering, th^y fb^gtt^ 
to bear patiently their domestic -misfortunes; -aivi; 
ifl^vest with a love of their country, to ask:p(krdp^ 
|br thuir former ingratitude*- But'be; d}d.>ot U«4 
long to enjoy his honours. He was se^ed with .the 
pfafgue, which, like a maligtiant eQemy» struck' its 
severest blow at parting. Being ^xtiiemely iU^ M^ 
raidy ta breathe bis last, the principal citistens, tMd 
such of liis friends that ha4 not fwsaken him, )4imr 
conrsitig in his bedchamber concerning the.i^jthc^ 
were about to sustain, ran oyer hia explnits, find 
computed the nuuftber of his victories. They ,did. not 
iuNig^ that, Pericles attepded to what they savi^^ af 
h^ aeemed ipsensible ; 4>ut it was f^r otherwise,, fof 
not a single word of tbeir^dncourse had^escaifed kiiU/ 
At last, cried he, ..<< Why wtlL yau extol a sef ^f[ of 
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icirim»t in Ulrliieh felttttie h«d 1^ ffteaioA ^iati 
ihere is one* ciirtiiHnstlHiciB'wbicii I i^^HiaotlttV^ 
ft«|;«tteti, yet mhidti ymi faatl» piisM^'tfWr ; t cotiUt 
#i$b to h»fe H itttembeMd, «« the te^si gktriotis 
chrcdnUtante of my Kfe->''4liat I tiever yet tamei H 
single cvtiimi tti pttt ott mduttiitlg." 

Thus died !^etri>de!B, itt i»luMtt wem united a auin- 
ber bf eioedlent qntdittei witheat itntMriritig etukt 
ether. JKs y/nM: ttkiMed in tnval e^bits as i* the «oti« 
dvct ef arttiies ; as -wen skilled in the avts of raiidtiif 
Mdni^ as <tf -ete^lt^iltg It ', eleqaettt 'in poblie and 
I»lea«i(vg in private; he imm a patron of wVinibf, af 
Miee hkftnuiikf tbctti 1^ hie taite and exttttrplei 

The inMt neiiaOMMe traMM«tion of the IMItfiHiBfgf 
yUMta UK* the trie^gre of PlMiM by the LaeedtfeniorfiiiiMi 
Thi» V«« obe of thie most fhuiopi sieges itt ttHtii|tt)tyi 
on aMMOttttt Of the vig^wooa tfSMM of beth pifrties, btrt 
espeoitUy fei* the glorioos registauce Made bf Hie 
herie||«d, ahd f he «trfltag«ais to esoape the< Infy of 
th«dMi1te«ft. 

' "Ae LiicedttiaMtiititls bemegfed f^ie pkee iti ^b b«4 
fginaiiig ^ thd thinl eampiigb. Ak sotkt as they 
httd fitted their OMnp ronhd the city, in ix^dki HA \xf 
wiiite thi pkces adjacentj the Plattistias si^t deptt- 
tfeti^^e lA6edHiHK»tiati general^ dedatittg the itt-^ 
jttKio<» 4^ iijfinri«g them^ irbtt hkd tattiiiad Ithett' IH- 
hmUdob » fom^ 6cctfdbii from the Li«iMiiM6^ 
idaMlfa«tniietves; The Laeedttmobiaiis relied, thitt 
there ^vas bot one method to etisare their atMfi 
ti*ieh i*a«, lio renew thst Malljatice by Which th«y 
]m^ ^j-igibally {^roeared their fi'eedoitt; td'dnefeliii 
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their Atlie&teii *t^pporters» add tci tti^ite with tbi 
lAisMfemiHintis who Hd power MA will lo prot^dt 
tftMA. The dt^ties repliedl^ th)B5r could ilot* j^ 
sibiy come to any ag^ement without fir«t 8^itdin|^ 
lo Atbetift, whitb^ their wites aikd childrdA i^ere 
retired; The Laced^ns^iktis permitted them ib 
eeMi t&iUier; aad' the Atbeniabb solemnly promising^ 
to micceor them to the utmoit of thteir pbwer, tine 
HatseaiiB resolTed to sinffer the hist esireimtie% 
ratfaef than surrender^ and prepared' for a vfgdnnis 
defender With a steady resdlution to siicoeed ^r fail. 

Archtdamus^ tfie ijKoedBsmoiiiaii ^federal, after 
tailing Q|Km the gbds to witoesi that he did not finfc 
•Qiniige the alliaoce, prepaid for the siege witfti 
«^uiil peoeeMranc^. He surrounded the city Wxtk 
a. circmiiTUIiatiMfi of trees» #hich w^re laid ^^ery 
floie IfogtHier^ their brancSies turned towards the 
eily. He th^ rkised batteries lipon th^m^ ahid 
inrvied a^ lertwse mffieient te support his warlilae 
ihacfaiiMS. Hb aniiy worked tiight and day; tKth- 
iB«t intennissioii^ for JMrhstily days, tfbe half of thb 
aolttieb npoling ihemsdiviBs whtfe the othim were at 
work; ' 

The IfeMg^iobserring the works b%la to.risb 
round them, threw up a wooden wall i^mmi fche mkVk 
4if the eity, QppesiM thsf flatfordi, in order that they 
iniglit alwAya ouMofi the bfariegera^ This #all Urn 
eoftMdf en thd oatsftde ii^ith bides, hM raw and 
^^ .iniMdsirr.ta shditBi* ttinlih the besiegenrs' firlBs. 
fShni bMh: JwOls seemsd to tie with eafck ether lor 
«npeiMittyy till at hot theheaeged, without i 
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inf fhemseivefr tt thb work any longeri biiilt jm^ 
•timr- within, in the farm' of a faalf*moon» teMm^ 
which they might retire, in case their oiitl^r wovkt 
Irere forced. 

In the mean time the besiegers, having nsMmnted 
iheir engines of war, shook the city wall in a yery 
terrible manner ; which, though it alarmed the citi-- 
Mns, did not, however, discourage tlmn: they 
employed every mrt that fortification could sng^pest 
agahut the enemy's batteries. They catch^d with 
ropes iJie heads of the battering rams that were 
urged against th^n, and deadened their force with 
leteru. . The besiegers, finding their attack- did not 
goon sueoessAiUy,. and that a new wall was; raised 
s^nst their platform, de^Miired of beieg jable to 
utorm the place; and Uierefore changBd. the »ege 
iiito a.blodcade, after having vainly attop^ted to 
set fire to the city, which waa suddenly .qucmched by 
« shower. The city was now surrounded fagr a bntk 
wall, ;»ddeiily ereeted, ^rengtJmied' on eaeblside 
'by i» d^p ditch* The .wkde.army wan etigag^ 
jioeeesiively upon this wdl, and when it was finished 
they left a guard over half of it ; the Boeotians ofiering 
to guard th^ other half,; while the. rest of tiie army 
^i^etumed to Sparta* . 

In this manner ihe Wretobed Pia(m|ns.vi^ere o^p^ 
ed up by a strong wall, i^thont any hopes ^ ve- 
dress, and only awaited the mercy ot* the eodn}ttevor. 
There were now. in Plateea but four hundced linhabU 
tants, and fourscore Athenians, with an^uhHWsdj^aifl 
ten women to dress idieir victuals, «nd .^o dlliar ppi^ 
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sw^^ wkiietfaerftcemah or slave, all the rest havmg: 
h^tt sent to Athens before the siege. At lint, thd' 
iiiliabitaiitii e€ Platsea, having lost all ho^ of sue-" 
coar, and being' in the ntmost want of provitidnsy 
formed a resokition to cnt their way throogh t*he* 
etiemy. Bat half of them, struck with the great^' 
ntesB of the danger, and the bdldtiesscif ftte enter^v 
prise, entirely lost cOttrage when they came to' the 
execation; bat the rest (who were about two lioift- 
dred and twenty soldiers) persisted in their re^>-- 
ltition,'and escaped in the following manner. • The- 
beneged first *tOok th^ height of the wall, by count*- 
ing th^ rows of bricks ^wbich composed it; and this 
they did at diffsretit times, and employed several 
menMfor that purpose; in €>rder that they might iM, 
misteke in the- caloulation. This was the eirisicrr, 
bbcaiise, as the > wall sto^* but at a small distaWeey' 
every- part of it was ' very visible. They then niftd^- 
kdders iif a 'proj)er*leiigth. All things hkmg ttoW- 
ready for executing the design, the besieged left 
the city one night, wTl^h there was no moon, in* the 
Hiidist of af storm of witid and rainv Aftei* crossing' 
the firit ditch, tKey drew near the waill undiscovei^eid^ 
^iHrdu^h the darkness of the night, not ta meiition 
that the tioise made by the rain and wind'preveiit- 
ed thfeir beinjr hiearld. 'They marched at sMM dis-' 
tance fi^wi- one another,- to prevent the clashing of 
fheiif arttis, which were light, in order that ttMs^ 
MFhro^catried'them might be the more actiW; arid 
^e6f their legs was naked, to keep them frW sfficl- 
Ihg so tAHiXj in the mire. Those who carried the 
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Iad4«nii }f^ tliem in th« «pm>e l^tw«cn tb? toven^ - 
Wiitr^ tbej kn^w pp gv«r4 ii«9 poited, bennip^ il 

4enb «iaM«l wM onlj «. «wt <^: imiil simI ^^gtp* 

T|#y wer» MWwfdi by «o}(iieii« «rme4 only. wiUi 
j»TCfos> Mu^. they migbl viMint tbe e«aifr, a«d- 
tfaltr fh«^. wen «weHed aUkr di«m to be v$^ Im 
<b» (ihMge, Wbea nuNlt <^ tiMW w«M( g^ to the 
tapcitim ^1> tbey werf 4Meover«d by thd ftUini^ 
q£ « tU^ w}ati\ «M. of timir ctmufiim, in t^ddi^r. 
b^^ t^ pw»pell> bad tiiroim difmt. I[h9 tinm 
wm impi^)a|ely gvrw frow tb« toiren* «i>ii tiw 
Ylielp urtny «f^pvoQicbcid tbe W9ll> ^vitboot duco^fffi* 
ipg; ^ occMion of tbe «Btery, fiwnn tba gkMn, «f 
^ i>igbt aod tbe Tioleqw ofi tbe sfcotfm. ftiniiel 
^bidb» 1^496 mhn had «t«i4 behind in tbe oity» beet 
tgn alermattbe aametimeiaenoUieR (ffiaMtfir,tovnik» 
^ ^Y^^t *> tbat tbe enemy did not k^om wkvih. 
y/aj to. tnm ^raagfUei, a^d wfivf-. e^d %> ^t 
tb^tt.posftA* ^t a <»>Kpe de xefp^e qf tbree bf^)4DedJ 
vm» ^h9 ^1^^ bept; lor '^ny mf^ivm^ aocidi^fit. 
tJbiA iniglM; bftpipeB, ^tted tbe pqiitrBTalk|,ti<p» aadi 
nm In tbat part.'wbeve ti^ey beard % aoiee* aadf 
tf^fcl^ Mut!^ beld up tpwtMrdfi Tbebes, tp tbeif tbai 
tbfiy sMwt van tbat way<^ iQot tbow w tbe i»ty, ti»> 
DCtndw >tbf! Jt^rqaji of ap, q^e* vHe Ptbor^ a;t tbe 9UW» 
t^Mi in d^ffeve^t qpaiiteKS, faaviiig prepared tifenft<Pi 
1^ MoUfh ^' tbet. purpose. In tbe n^ntii|iey tbeai^ 
^b^. l)e4-inoan|ed first< beving. pogpyied -tbenui^l^f^ 
fii tb^.^Y^ towers whieh %nbed t^ int«n«^ wbcvQ 
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t|i^ l^cUUfs yf^ce, mU.^if^d, bavii]\g killed; t^se .i;rjhp,^ 
^Ojiri^f^ i)tWii posted, th&amlvei, i^if t» 4sfe^^ 

4?*^ ^d V?:rf?T ^9H»»,,the psw^fi th^t tlj^e ^^, 

«Wf/ ^^^*»ey j»^ 4own <M» the.,9ti»ef s^e, »||4. 
^W W/W!^'r> M**! f<w?e, fm tine o|»Wde, ^ ^ujo^^t! 
t!w«e .^l^.ipHff>;5fid.. j^it^r.they^^^^^ passed. ov^ef,, 
% fl»^ W^'^SW in lifee tov.ei5» .fis^jne ^^fl^ J|^{ 

"Xiifit^ff^^. the gviir4« .V»^ three hvndi;;^ ^ches,, 
WftiWi: Mft^e^T, a? tjie fhUgfiia^svK thoreae-. 
»fi»^i *»;;>^*»*»^ iVf^ •'pi^ i^ tt^y wefe «sfji by 
tiW>» t^rar t^%e lp<^ * W«r ^f», ^y ,w^ 

^ITfW^ : P^WK and • ihe. . ice, ca^d a«t ,bf y t ^ a^)j^ 
<^ .*• %^,i^wJ. !»?ea,Ty, j^ii^ . i;jje.. vip^pPfifoC ^ji!^ 

ysm mff^.> tfaey. itogji, t|<^ S9f4 ^8^#. jr^^Sesv, 
% l*tt«r l»? cpqijfal .%jyr. rftxtat, .Jjecauqe. it, .if af^ |k^ 
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tbt^cVes'ittUkeir bands' ptaiisilftig^ them in thit i^' 
tlUt 1«d p Athyitf. After keefringi thact of 9liel»n 
sb^iot Ux(»r s^dili sfaijia^ 'ihey' tutue^ short towards ' 
tlM'^nto^iriifcitiV'i^d'i^^iMe^ ft^ irdafe of 'Athea^r 
yrKOki'-Virii ft'tfkhtfried'khd'firdTe =arii>^ o«^' oT'tWd* 
htbiAn^'aAd tWeiiity;'^ho' ^d quitted ^e 'plai;«,' 
thi^; rist'liaviii^ r^turnied baek' to it' thr^Hijgfh fear, 
ifne'^rchet 'exideptled',' \ilM)i»as taken on ttie «id« of 
t^ '/<)«« of cofitrliiTiiAlatioii. '' 1*hie' bene^rs, after' 
hiB^n^ pursued ^heni to'Vi6 piiri^^/ returned til' 
tlletr canip.' Ih llhii \aeMt\me, thiflkUekng, iifto' 
Mfdained ih' tl^ city; scrppOsing' thitt'aU fUleit «Mi-' 
padions^had bei^n kill^/ (fo«toase^ they Krho w^' 
nkttimed, to jo^ify'theihselve^/idinnied'tfafty >were;) ' 
sent a herald todetnand their "d^adi 'bodies'; biti' 
bcnng^ told the true srtate of the'iiffiiir/ he \^il9idrew. ' 
At the end of the fbllbwingf campaign, tlite I'lattieaiis, 
being in absolate' want of pre^risr6ns,ahtl'ttifiiable- to 
niake the leftst defence; surTcfndered^ npoA con'ditibn' 
that they sh6iild n^t he f uhished ttli they had been 
ti^ed iinfl a^jodgted in fortli 6f justito^.' FiVe cbin- 
m)i«i«hi^i^ c^oie for' this* p^U7>09e"frbm tae^iettion;' 
and thi^, ^i^hotit charing them' with any drime, 
bai^iy ai&ed theth ' ivhetb(!f they had done any ser- 
^(« to ihfe Laceddemoniahs and the allies^ in' this* 
wai^ ?* The' PUAeeaxig were much surprised, as' welt 
oy'^poiiiiiid, it fiAs qu^s^oWi, aVid were ^nsib1e,'that 
it Had'b^h'siDrg^estM by tli^ Tbebans, thdir brd^' 
ffe^'^ibrles, who fta^Votr^* their destruction/ 
t1^)6y;^hferefore,' ^t ther la'cedttmonidrns iti miikd'of' 
^ "sefviros- tfiey '*kd' Hbrie tb Greece iff • gerieirad,"^ 
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lioth at "the battle of Attemikinm khd'that df Bk*^ 
tdek; aiid piHiAviy m lac^i)htt6h^'&t tlife 1^ 
ii( Hie Mh^viake, ^iitV '^is fbWi^ia i^ m k^' 
rMt of Oieii "^^^^ tbe oMj^ rauoh they d^e^ 

was, id AefehU ^iheihMves from the faostiliti^ of^ 
th6 iHieUiiiDs/ i^inst if^hom tiiey hkdf itiipiored AM' 
aasiiftan'ce of the| LaeedsBinonians to nb pti^posel 1^ 
if i^at' Was imputed to' idlieih as a' cHpief which w^' 
bnlv tlieir tiiikorton^, itl>aght bot, however, entSre-^^ 
ly to dbliteraie the rettt^brance of their formcir 
sfervicei. ' •* bast you*^ eyes/- said they, « ou the 
monnments of yoar aine^brs which you set here,' 
to 'whom we annually pay' all tlni honours i?^hidi 
can' be rendered to the maiues of tlUe' dead. Yoti' 
thought fit to intruM thbir bodies with' us,- as we' 
Were eye-witnessed of their bravttry; : And yet ydii* 
m\\ now gire up their ashes to th*ir murder^ iii^ 
abandoning us* to the Thebans, who AMightiagaitist'' 
them at the battle of Plataea. M^ll ydn eiuiaVe a' 
province where Greec6 recovered it» Kberty ? 'Will 
yoa destroy the t^kiples of those gods to whltai' 
you owed' the victory ? Will ybti aboliikh the memory 
d( theif" founders, who ^ht^ibuted so grebtlytO 
ybur saftty ^ Oh this occaisnon^ we may venture to- 
saV, our ' interest is iVisephratile Trdto'! your ^lory, 
afad yovL cannot' idtelive?r up yo<t^ andfent^iKendstiild* 
bencffiictors t6 tKfe nti)tet'iiatred ^f the Thebans,' 
wiUiout- eternill irifkm;f' i6 yourselves.*' One would ! 
cohdude that these j6tsf remonstrances must ha'^e: 
miSe sdnie impression on' tfie^ Laeed^nifbnians j but 
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i^ij^i:f4, an* wt ofl^ m»f^' h-^n*- ^w }m^. 

4r^ ^ere ij:ijjte4 .4|» fhi« jn^npr^ j^ft4 ^^tjj-^e. 

ta^en prisqnprs,! ^pi» ^^ «layie«. "yhft Thetww 
a^ Thfl|^p»». hMit; % j^, a%r M^e^ dqwwVsM. H 

t\ffH '^r ^h^ .jidief (jf L^b^t ^ift t^e ff^i^gfpif^- 
^^W^ ^S«r pwaf to ;tbjS^F.9Jtj»y». ^jj^ycBf^ Wt 

B^n^ «/; to de^r thamof^ ^^s emt^^i^^mif^ 
pr9!|ffliV>ff tbeir. ci^J(.. It ^sw aJt^ t|vE^jfai?j^,tipp> 
aim tbftt Sicily began .t«q b^ agitated by f^fff^fff^U 
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tb^ Vh»¥ 9^ ¥^l^feBt^^, iBHwV"rt« «f Sjfrwiu^. 
in s^iffpe^,:^ .^fy ijimiFe, wfii|^(mM .in; vW^ 1^ 
noficem W(|ii8. T|a«ioWf -lift -iMAwJ^flB ttflP^llw p^- 

(jij^n, wIioJbM.afirei^tjugciei)du4«n<^ng ti^^ A%tT- 

Itriioiiers iyi the isluid <^ gfp^cteri^^ >f ithifti ^^<«fl9it]r- 
4f\yf. The -war, was^ |;l)^:t^>re> ifnointetl i|'iithi^..i<s< 

i^fi|;|i}i;;ii^, extpUf^4;^ng joined m comwiffm 
Wlj^,qjfifln,.lwvl#/^;4l>« M»?»d,: » ojrdpr ^.4i*- 

TJI^« ?^Mtee4, l^%^9»qHii mth; gre^tt'vigCNW, i(Ut>i^ 
%».Ap»» font *« pqfH« i|pii.g»i}»Pf grfHli|ii..p(Nrn 

W« "tkHWigWl «Wf«!«wWk Tlwe«til»y *»w »M^ in 
91^.0^ ttttUi^ fi^.«fNn^t, to tlnit.side odIIj! ^Iwm 

^< oot^ .b^ 9tta^M» V>4 d!?fe«de«lt tJi«»«|el5je^XHft 
80 many lions. As the engagement had lasted the 
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g^k^tesi port of the day, a^d tVe soldfers ^et^ opu^ 
pi'Mried' with beat ited Wckrintsffi, and parcbed wit% 
ttiir«l^ tiie gaieml of tl^ Kehtnknm dlm^g biibw' 
Mf^ia CHeeiif, akidf DemiifitliMes^ the g^il^nfl' y^W 
ink jeHmed iti ^ comitiiasion '#ith him, saidv tltWk ^aR ' 
tfa^ir 'eflbrts woald ble to no purpose^ iitlleM they- 
dba^^'theit tbnteitf^'s rean;!'ata^ heprbinfded-^frtfaey' 
^aid ^ite hith hnisome trb6^; ahi^edl^Mi ttiwhr« 
i¥iapMis, -that iie w<^l^ endeaTotfiKtftilnd^fl'fiaiMge.' 
Aacordi^gly; he and his foftoiM^ek elftnfted up certain 
9ite^ knd tr^gy places, 'iVhIcb Were hot guarded; 
tb^ri tbming doWn uhpercetVe^ into the f6rt, he ap- 
pltetred On a sct^^ at the hacks of the Lacedeemo- 
nifiiis, which ' entfr^ly damjped ' their courage, and 
afterwards liompleted flietr ova^Tirow^. 'They now^ 
nlad^'but a very^ feeble, resistance, 'ani(, being op- 
pressed; with ntitaibfers,' attacked on all sides, -and* 
dejected through fattg^it^ ahd'd'espflfii^/ theyi)eg:an to 
gftl^ way : biit the Athenians seizted on kll the' passes,' 
aiiid ' cut • orf their i^tik^aiti • Cleon arid Dettt^beiies, 
fihding" thi^t, * shdiild-the batile' mntiifiie,^ ftot a hiari 
6f them would 'escape. Sand, beinjg dei^ironi of ikrf ying 
theih ' aliVe td Athens, comftiand^ thclir "'i^llliers to 
deHist^ and caused proctamiAtioh to be tn^de^^d them 
by 'herald to lay down thei^ arms* kh^ surrender at 
discretion; Ait'these w^ndii the ^r^tek part lowered' 
their shfieldi^, and d^p^ ih^ir hands 'in tbkeii'of 
af^dbbtioti. A kind of sns^nsioh of * anntf ' ^*ras 
agn^ tfpoti, ittd'th^if eoromai^der d^iriridlfbtt leave 
Alight tfe g'rantedf him'to'di^patth a messen^ct to the 
eamp; to know the re^Mt!itMi oJF the '^hferafc; ^ This 
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WIS iiot allolred» biltitkey cdled haraJds fiomth^ 
coasfah audi- after :steeral Jness^pm^ a iLatedebmoiritfii 
^Vanc^fl jfetfwaid»»t»d e#ied aloud, that tibey were 
p^rmitt^d fto treat witti tbe enismy^ prorid^d they 
did not snfaviit to dishcMiourable terms. Up^l^is 
they held, a Gonference, after which they siirren^ 
4eted at discrdicau and tr«e kept till the next dny. 
The AtbeniaiKi then raking a trophy, andresitOTing^ 
the lAcediemonitos their dead, embarked for'theit 
own ooilntry, alt^r dietribiiting the (Mrisoners ain^ng^ 
tbe several ships, and committing the guard of thetii 
to the captains of the galleys. In this battle one 
bundred' and twehty-^ight Lacedaemonians fell out 
of four hundred and twenty, which was their num- 
ber at finst ; so that thwe survived not quite three 
hundred, an hundi^ and twenty of whom were 
inhabitants of the bity of Sparta. The siege of the 
island (to compute fi:Qm the beginning of it, inplud^ 
ing the time employed in the truce) bad lasted threes 
score and twelve days.. They all now left Pylus, 
ami Cleon's promise, tho<%h deemed to vain jmd 
rash, was found liters^ly true. But the mostsur^ 
{Hising circumstance was the laj^tulatftod that had 
beai made ; for it wasr believed tiiat tbe laqedfemo^ 
liians, so fiur from surrendering their artnSf would 
die sword in hand. Being come to Athens, tb^ were 
ordered to reawiin pHsoners tilt a peace dbbuld be 
opncludedy provided the Lacedfemo'nians did net 
inal^eany incursions into their cQil^try, for thai th«a 
ihey should all be put to death. They left: a gar- 
rison in Pylus. The Messeniaiks in Naupadtkis, who 
haA formerly possessed i^, sent thither tbe flower of 
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ikek ybuth^ who Veiy m««ft iAfebUd the lia^edseniu 
wHm^ 1^ thdir imsMnRMsl md as tfkM M«M^)fii 
•poke tirts laktgtMigHfe of die boiU)tl7> they prar«jbfd 
witii a great number of sUtVcs ta jdia tlk«li Tte 
liuDedbeisioiiiaBfi^ dreading a g[reater ^il, wtit sev^rAl 
depttftattaiMl to Athens, btit to ao purpose; Ihe Atfae^ 
Qiehie being tob tbaek elated ^tlAilAieir pra^)Giitjr, ikisA 
eapemiiy tkeir }ftt suoeen> to listea' toany teH&if. 
Wot two or thrbe ydars eucee*sively hortilkiest Werls 
carried on with alternate MetBen^ lad nbthktg bist 
the: litenMhig ef the tlae or dther tif tfab two rivWi 
eitatetf oebld dedde tiie quarteL Th^ Athetiianis 
mudto tbemfelves anastiri of thd bland of Cytheite ; 
b9t^ oa tke otbei^ hand, ^itoara defeated bjr the iMtiid^ 
mobiaxiMmlk Delidnv At length tha two nakions' be|;ttb 
to grow weal7 of a war whiioh put them to gfMl 
elqpenaei ted did not produre ftrak aiiy t»\ advan- 
tage* A trace jfar a yeaif waa, kbAi«fin«^ ediidlttded 
beti#ein diein, #hiek aerVod to pare the '^y fi^ ist 
mic6 IflMiiig receliciliatibn. The deatii 6f &«tW4» 
geneml^ thai; emttiiAhd«d th6 eohttodrng^ a)*i^tt^ 
aerrdd not a litde t» htisfaih tfiU ^Vtttt. ffhisidti, 
«U LacediMldhiitt, Untt kilM dS he Was cJdndttltitiA^ 
« sally^ ^hea UA%^ ih Atii^bt^ii;^tid Cl^^, 
JIhe Atheaiiii;d»(t^isStty: iiii^iitily to #Hich hekttiiW 
himeelf iuperii^^ wte siH tl^ UnaWbtds; attd^ Hf^f 
{6t kAhfi wm killML by «t s6ldidjh ^i»lid hiip^Siidrtb 
aaeetlliira^ Tfaw th^twt^m^i wbo:hadiMI^*<^ 
{Kded tbe tkraaqtafllity (yf G^c^, tfttd #atjMd tiMil- 
leputatiniis, bat in li'T^ty diifeVetit wky, Ml 'ik Altll^ 
fibe to ttiairown aubftim. 
The^^ w«re, however, Aieh of t^ op)Md«ife iJkd- 
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raofeos. Snurtdtti UiAi eoRtoige and tmdmk, m ti a t o M 
l&«tt laflil iWfKpil^i MMi it inA hd «l4nM v^ho» at 
tlli» feitud, kttpll «t> tlie irinldfig f^patation -of IriB 
country. He was the only Spartan aituie PftliMiiiasi 
whd tLppeut^i vitb iMy cistlibKsldl diaraoterviMng 
tlte 0OnMiatiit6a,'%oWhimh6 b)eliltv«4<M^l,tfa«it 
ih«y wel'e Hgfiitt Urddglit tio^df tl« th^wtodtoc^ of 
8|«m; and apvml- <fettieii oams iii takimMtllw^ 
0MMat^ Aeiivettt ftotan tiMs ifiamy dS JMmm 
thb inlMibitanl^ ^ kOiplApolk, tesl^ ^ir jomiai^ 
wMi tile' «<faef alliw in aoleuminngr fiis fiknmalf ni 
a ^blie raanner, imtittited aanivcMary gwrnes «ad 
sacrifi«)e» to hi* vmA&ey as a hero ; aiiui «o faroea^ 
tidMied him aa theil- ibiinder, that they dfeitrbjwd 
all tbd HkoniiniMitli whidi had b«M f^VMrVfed M 
tiiai^ci^ of thbir bdag am Atheuittn tcdfouy^ ifo 
6|>piM(itiott t« the pMc6 wn* tt«>t floitiaeh tilb etfedoT 
hte obttihttcy, as df a tMie dpaHttn iiHAfoiike hataoAt 
«tf hbi <«Mntry, triiitih hfe was seuribte had hitm 
tMat^ hy I9ie AthetiiatiB wHh tdo tkiiijih instdM^ 
Md Mtiteitipt. He had uo^ a Mt pMipmiilt hriiiifi. 
Sag* i^iib t6 i<etoc«i, as' heiraSgamiilggttulkd ttpM 
l^itk, and ^vWy day ikmldbl^ -fresh •6oB4t«tesli^ i • ^ndl 
htf#i$¥et h^ stfight fo(i'«hKMp(»rted With' the |^«( 
jMribrittiitl: frcat aeti«M, yet the Main ski' ofjiMS 
ittttbltiM MI«M t6 hate Bteh^ th^ hHHg<»|r «kb ^Mi^ 
td' a hafifpjr MtodhisiMl! t iikast Mi hM oaiit'the 
g[«Mt^'ansW«»> hl« ffimh^i) kii«d6ttithe>iMM(MB-wM 
IMNi^hi h^ th6 tieWi «r his dwthv Upon Itor asUitig 
<lMitii/#ti6th«t' h« di«d hoMdrai^y, 1)hey iMiMrally 
fieH^ititb cJhcbniittitts'M h!ii g^eat ^xfdoils tfM° hib 
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and tb<)Ugh it was not of itself a match for Sparta, 
yet they knew it was iar from bdng* c ontempttUe ; 
and ^at it heid too gfood a corref^ndence witli its 
neighbonrs, not to make itself capable of ^ivia^ them 
a great deal of uneasiness. The matter having been 
canvassed and debated most paii; of the winter, the 
LatedsemonianSy to bring the treaty to a eonclnsiont 
g^ve outy that they resolved^ as soon as the ^e^son 
would permit, to fortify in Attica. Upon whidb ^ 
Athenians grew more moderate in their demands, 
and a peace was concluded in the tenth yeeu* o( the 
war between the two states and their confederates^ 
for fifty years, the chief articles being that (he gar^ 
risons should be evacuated, and the towns and pri*- 
soners restored, on both sides. This waa called the 
Nician peace, because Nicias, who was just there^ 
verse of his rival Cleon, was the chief instrument ia^ 
eifiecting it. Besides the tender concern be arlwaya 
expressed for bis ooontry, he bad more pairticular 
ends in it, in securing his reputation : for he had been 
upon many expeditions, and ha4 generally succeeded 
in them; but yet he was sensible how muob he owed 
to his good fortune and bis cautious muna^eiaont, 
and he did not care to risk what be had already got 
from the hopes of piore. 
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CHAPTER X. 

rilOM THE VIVACE OF NXCIAS, TO THE END OP 
THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR, 

Every thing now promised a re^jtor^tion of former 
tr^inquilHty. The Boeptiaus and Corinthians were 
the first who shewed sigiis of discontent, and n^ed 
their utmost eudeavour^ to excite fresh troubles. 
To gbviate any dangers arising from that quarter, 
the Atheniaiis and Lacedaemonians united in a league 
offensive and defensive, which served to render th^m 
mpre foruiijabk to the neighbouring states, and mote 
assured with regard to each other. Yet still the 
former animosfities and jealousies fermented at bot^ 
torn ; and while friendship seemed to gloss over exter- 
nal appearances, fresh discontents were gathering 
within. The character, indeed, of Nicias, was 
peaceable, and he did all in his power to persuade 
the Athenians to seek the general tranquillity. But 
a new pronfU)ter of troubles was now beginning to 
ma^e his appearancei and from him, those wjio wished 
for poace bad every thing to fear. This was no other 
^han the celebrated Alcibiades, the disciple of 
Socrates, a youth equally remarkable for the beauty 
of his person and the greatness of bis mental aqcom* 
plishments. 
The strict intimacy between Alcibiades and^ So- 
p 2 
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crates, is one of the most remarkable circumstances of 
his life. This philosopher, observing excellent natu^ 
ral qualities in him, which were greatly heightened 
by the beauty of his person, bestowed incredible pains 
in cultivating so valuable a plant, lest, being neglect- 
ed, it should wither as it grew, and absolutely de- 
generate : and, indeed, Alcibiades was exposed to num- 
berless dangers : the greatness of his extraction, his vast 
riches, tlie authority of his family, the credit of his 
guardians, his personal talents, his exquisite beauty, 
and, still more 'than these, the flattery and complaisance 
of all who approached him. One would have conclud- 
ed, says Plutarch, that fortune had surrounded and 
invested him with all these pretended advantages, as 
with so many ramparts and bulwarks, to render him 
inaccessible and invulnerable to all the darts of phi- 
losophy, those salutary darts which strike to the very 
heart, and leave in it the strongest incitements to 
virtue and solid glory. But those very obstacles 
redoubled the zeal of Socrates. Notwithstanding the 
strong endeavours that were used to divert this 
young Athenian from a correspondence which alone 
was capable of securing him from so many snares, 
he devoted himself entirely to it ; he had the most 
unbounded wit; he was fully sensible of Socrates's 
extraordinary merit; and could not resist tbe charms 
of his sweetly insinuating eloquence, which at that 
time had a greater ascendant over him than theallure- 
ments of pleasure. He was so zealous a disciple of 
that great master, that he followed him wherever he 
went ; took the utmost delight in his conversation, 
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was extremely well pleased with his principles, re- 
ceived his instructions, and even his reprimands,' 
with wonderful docility, and was so moved with his 
discourses, as even to shed tears, and abhor himself: 
so weighty was the force of truth in the mouth of 
Socrates, and in so odious a light did he shew the 
vices to which AlQibiades had abandoned himself. 
Alcibiades, in those moments when he listened to 
Socrates, differed so much from himself, that he ap- 
peared quite another man. However, his headstrong, 
fiery temper, and his natural fondness for pleasure, 
which was heightened and inflamed by the discourses 
and advice of young people, soon plunged him into 
his former irregularities, and tore him as it were 
from his master, who was obliged to pursue him as a 
slave who had escaped correction. This vicissitude 
of flights and returns of virtuous resolutions, and 
relapses into vice, continued a long time; but still 
Socrates was not disgusted by his levity, and always 
flattered himself with hopes of bringing him back to 
his duty ; and hence cer^inly arose the strong mix^ 
ture of good and evil that always appeared in his con« 
duct; the instructions which his master had given 
him sometimes prevailing, and at other times^ the 
fire of his passions hurrying him, in a manner, against 
his own will, into things of a quite opposite nature. 
Among the various passions that were discovered in 
him, the strongest and most prevailing was a hauifhty 
turn of mind, which would force all things to submit 
to it, and could not bear a superior, or even an equal. 
Although his birth and uncommon talents smoothed 
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the Way to lii0 attaining the highest employments in 

the fepitblic, yet it was his wish, that the conAdence 

of tlie people should be gained by the force of his 

eloquence, and the persuasire grace of his orations. 

To this end his intimacy with Socrates might be 

of great service. Akibiades, with such a cast of 

mifid as. we have described, was not born for repose, 

and had set every engine at work to reverse the treaty 

ktely concluded between the two states; but, not 

Mcceeding in his attempt, he endeavoured to prevent 

its taking effect. He was disgusted at the Lacedse- 

tnonhtns, because they directed themselves only to 

Hicia^, of whom they had a very high opinion; 

tund) on the contrary, seemed to take no manner of 

notice of him, though his ancestors had enjoyed the 

rights of hospitality among them. The firs(t thing 

he did to infringe the peace was this : having beei^ 

informed that the people of Argos only wanted an 

opportunity to ditfer with the Spartans, whom they 

ei|ually hated dud feared, he flattered them secretly 

witk the hopes that the Atbienians wonid succour 

lliem, fcy suggosting to them, that they were ready 

to break a pei^oe which was no way advantageous to 

ttom. Accotditogly, he laid hold of this juncture, 

ftfkd improved the pretext tbe Lacedsemonians had 

given to exasperttte the pec^e Wh aguinst them 

and Nicias : Which bad tso good an effect, that every 

tfafing seemed disposed for a treaty with Argos : of 

whfidi the Lacedsfemonians being very apprehensive, 

immediately dispatched their itmbiussadors to Athefns, 

who at first said wfcat teBtntA very satisfactory, Aat 
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tkey came with full power to ooncert^lt matters in 
difference upon equal terms. The oounoil rtoeived 
tiieir propontioiifi, and (he people were to afisemble 
the next day to give them audience. Alcibiadca, in 
the mean while, fearing lest this negotiation should 
ruin his designs, had a secret conference with the 
ambassadors, and persuaded them, under a colour 
of friendship, not to let the people Jinow at fiist 
what full powers their commission gave them, but 
intimate, that they came only to treat and make 
proposals ; for that otherwise they would grtf w ex«- 
orbitant in their denmnds, and extort from them 
such unreasonable terms, as they could not with 
honour consent to. They were so well satisfied 
with the prudence and sincerity of this advice, that 
he drew them from Nicias to rely entirely upon 
hiBMelf} and the next day, when the peof^ were 
assembled, and the ambassadors introduced, Aksibi^ 
ades, with a very obliging air, demanded of them 
with what powers they were come? They nuide 
answer^ that they were no* come as plenipotestiaries. 
Upon wiiieh he instantly changed his voiee and 
countenance, and exclaimed against them as noterions 
liare, bidding^ the people take care how they trana- 
acted any thing with men on whom they could hate 
» little dependence. The people dismissed ike mm- 
haMtdwe in a rage i and Nioias^ knowing nothing 
of the deceit, was CQfiif((m}idfod) and in disgrace. To 
ved^m bin credit, he pveposed bdng sent ooee vaate 
te %wrtai hi>t w/t heiftg aUe to gain sucdn tttms 
ti^re ae the Atheniaiiir demamkd^ ^y, inmediaMy 
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nijon his return, struck up a league with the Argires 
for an hundred years, including the Eleans and 
Mantineans ; which yet did not in terms cancel that 
with the Lacedfiemonians, though it is plain that the 
whole intent of it was levelled against them. Upon 
this new alliance, Alcibiades was declared general ; 
and though his best friends could not commend the 
method by which he brought about his designs, yet 
it was looked upon as a great reach in politics, thus 
to divide and shake almost all Peloponnesus, and to 
remove the war so far from the Athenian frontier, 
that even success would profit the enemy but little 
should they be conquerors; whereas if they were 
defeated, Sparta itself would be hardly safe. 

The defection of the confederates began to awaken 
the jealousy of Sparta; they resolved, therefore, 
to remedy the evil before it spread too far; where- 
fore, drawing out their whole force, both of citizens 
and slaves, and being joined by their allies, they 
encamped almost under the walls of Argos. The 
Argiv€s having notice of their march, made all 
possible preparations, and came out with a iFull 
resolution to fight them. But just as they were 
going to engage, two of their officers went over to 
Agis the Spartan king and general, and proposed to 
him to have the business made up by a reference. 
He immediately closing with the offer, granted them 
a truce for four months, and drew off his army ; 
the whole a^ir being transacted by these three, 
without any general consent or knowledge on either 
tii^. The Pelopcmnesians, ihough they durst not 
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diiobey their orders, inveighed grievously Ugainst 
Agis for letting- such an advantage slip as they could 
never promise to themselves again. For they had 
actually hemmed in the enemyi and that with the 
best, if not the greatest army, that ever was brought 
into the field. And the Argives were so little ap- 
prehensive of danger on their side, that they were no 
less incensed against their mediators, one of whom 
they forced to the altars, to save his life, and con- 
fiscated his goods. 

Thus every thing seemed to favour the Athenian 
interest ; and their prosperity — for this was the most 
flourishing period of their duration — blinded theni 
to such a degree, that they were persuaded no power 
was able to resist them. In this disposition they 
resolved to take the first opportunity of adding the 
island of Sicily to their empire; and an occasion soon 
offered of executing their resolution. Ambassadors 
were sent from the people of Egesta, who, in quality 
of their allies, came to implore their aid against 
the inhabitants of Selinunta, who were assisted by 
the Syracusaxis; They represented, among other 
things, that should they' be abandoned, the Syracu- 
sans, after seizing their city, as they had done that 
of Leontium, would possess themselves of all Sicily, 
and not fail to aid the Peloponnesians, who were 
their founders ; and that they might put them to 
as little charge as possible, they offered to pay the 
troops that should be sent to succour them. The 
Athenians, who had long waited for an opportunity 
to declare themselves, sent deputies to Egesta, to 
inquire into the state of affairs, and to siee whether 
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there wat nioney enough ia the treasury to dtiray 
the expense of so great a war. The inhabitants ^ 
that city had been so artful as to herrow ttom 
the neighbouring nations a great number of gold 
and silver vases, worth an immense sum of money, 
and of these they made a shew when the Athenians 
arrived. The deputies returned with those of Bgesta, 
who carried threescore talents in ingots, as a month^s 
pay for the galleys whicK they demanded, and a 
promise of larger sums, which they said wew ready 
both in the public treasury and ia the temple^ The 
people, struck with these fair appearances, the trutlr 
of whichr they did not give themselves the leisure 
to examine, and seduced with the advantageous 
reports which their deputies made with the view of 
pleasing them, immediately granted the Egestans 
their demand, and appointed Alcibiades, Nicias, and. 
Lamachus^ to command the fleet, with full power not 
only to succour Egesta, and restore the inhabitants 
of Leontium to their city, but also to regulate the 
aHairs of Sicily in 4such a manner as might best suit 
the interests of the republic. Nicias was appointed 
one of the generals to his very great regret ; for, 
besides other motives which ttiide him dread that 
command, he shunned it, becauae Alcibiades was to 
be his colleague. But thf Athenians promised them- 
selves greater success from this war, dioiild they not 
resign the whole conduct of it to AloibiadflS, bat 
temper his ardour and emiaeity with the coldness 
and wisdom of Nicias» Nioios not daring to opfkose 
Alcibiades openly, endeavoured to do at indirectly, 
by siting a great number df difficulties, dr^wn 
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pnrticuiariy from the great eitpeme of thiti carpedl- 
lioo. He declafed^ that Miioe they ware w$(»lved 
tipon waf) thty oagkt to ts^ny itoti in hidk a maimer 
an tni|fht soit the exalted reputation to which Athens 
had attained. That a fleet was not loffident fo op- 
pate 90 formidable a power as that of the Syracnsans 
and their alti«i : that they mtirt raiee an army com- 
pomd of g«od home and foot, if they fksired to act in 
a nanner worthy of so noble a design : that^ bestdes 
their fleet, which was to make them masters at sea, 
they must have a great number of transports to carry 
previsiotis perpetually to the army, which otherwise 
oeuM not pcssibly mibsast in an enei&y's country: 
that they must earry tast sums of money with diem, 
without Waiting fet that promised ihem by the 
citizens of EgesbBL^ who, perhaps, were ready in 
words only, and very prd^Uy might break their 
promisee that they ought to weigh and examine 
the disparity there was between themselves and their 
enemies^ with r^ga^d to the oenveniences and wants 
of the army^ the Byntitsskm being in their own 
country, in the midfi* of powerful allies, dispoeed by 
inclination, as Wll as engaged by interest, to assist 
them with men, arms, horses, and provisions: 
whereas the Athenians would carry on the war in a 
remote conntry^ possessed bf their enemies, whete> in 
the winter^ news could not be brought them in less 
than four * months' time; a country where all things 
would of^ose the Athenians^ and nothing be procured 
but by force of arms : thftt it W:ould reflect the 
gfentest ignominy on the Alhenians, should they be 
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forced to abandon their enterprise, and thereby be- 
come the scorn and contempt of their enemies, by 
their neglecting to take all the precautions which 
80 important a design required : that as for himself, 
he was determined not to go, unless he was provided 
with all things necessary for the expedition, because 
the safety of the whole arniy depended on that cir- 
cumstance; and that he would not rely on caprice, 
or the precarious engagements of the allies. Nicias 
had flattered himself, that this speech would cool 
the ardour of the people ; whereas it only inflamed 
it the more. Immediately the generals had full 
powers given them to raise as many troops, and fit out 
as many galleys as they should judge necessary; and 
the levies were accordingly carried on in Athens, and 
other places, with inexpressible activity. 

Before y^e enter upon the narration of the im- 
portant events that took place in the expedition to 
Sicily, it will be proper to say a few words respect- 
ing Syracuse, the capital of that island. About the 
year of the world 2920, Corinth had acquired con- 
siderable reputation as a maritime power. As the 
improvement of navigation generally leads to dis- 
covery, so it leads to commerce also, and to coloni- 
zation. It had this effect on the Corinthians. 
They had not been long acquainted with Sicily, 
before they projected the scheme of peopling part of 
it with the natives of Peloponnesus* ArcHias, there- 
fore^ a descendant of Hercules, was sent with a fleet, 
furnished with every thing necessary for such an 
enterprise. He built and peopled Syracuse; which, 
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from the peculiar advantages which it derived from 
its rich soil and capacious harboun^, soon became the 
most flourishing city in Sicily : in size, indeed, and 
beauty, it yielded not to any city in Greece. It 
was long subject to Corinth, and governed by nearly 
the same laws. But as it increased in power, it be- 
came proud and insolent, and by degrees renounced 
its allegiance. To its emancipation are owing the 
occurrences which we are now to recite. 

The levies being now prepared, the fleet set sail, 
after having appointed Corcyra the rendezvous for 
most of the allies, and such ships as were to carry the 
provisions and warlike stores. All the citizens, as 
well as foreigners in Athens, flocked by day-break 
to the port of Pirseus. The former, attended by 
their children, relations, friends, and companions, 
with a joy overcast with a little sorrow, upon their 
bidding adieu to persons that were as dear to them 
as life ; who were setting out on a distant and very 
dangerous expedition, from which it was uncertain 
whether they would ever return, though they flatter- 
ed themselves with the hopes that it would be suc- 
cessful. The foreigners came thither, to feed their 
eyes with a sight which was highly worthy of their 
curiosity ; for no single city in the world had ever 
fitted out so gallant a fleet. Those indeed which 
had been sent against Epidaurus and Potidaea, were 
as considerable with regard to the number of sol- 
diers and ships, but then they were not equipped 
with so much magnificence, neither was their voy- 
age so long, nor their enterprise so important. Here 
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were «ew a land smd a naval army proyiUed witfc 
thf uti»^ cai«, and at the e^^pense of particular 
^rsot^y aa wall w of ik» public, with all thmg$ 
fieces^ry on acooiMit of the length of the voy^^f 
and the duration of th^ war. The oity furHished an 
hundred empty galleys, that i$, threeicora hgki 
onest and fi>rty to transport the wldiers heavily 
aratiad. Every mariner raqeived daily a draohmt, 
or ten pence JBIngli^by for hh pay^ exclnsivdy of 
what the eapt^in$ of $Aiips gave the rowens qf the 
(imt bench. Add to this, the pomp and n^as^nificaQce 
that was displayed univei^allyf every oae striving 
to eclipfie the rart, and each endeavouring U> make 
his ship the light^sit, andy at the same time, tl^ 
gayest in the wbole fleet. I shall not tal^e nQtiqe 
of the uboice of the soldiers or seamen, who were 
the flower of the Athenians^ nor of their emulation 
with regard to the beauty and neatness of their 
arms and equipage, any more than of their officers, 
who had laid out considerable sums purely to dis* 
tinguish themselves, and to give foreigners an 5^^ 
vmitageous idea of their persons and circumstances j 
so that this sight had the idea t^f a pageant, in 
which the utmost m^kgnificenee was displayed, rather 
than of a warlike expedition. Bnt the boldness and 
greatness of the d*Pgn stiU exceeded its ^pense in 
splendor. 

When the ships Were loaded* and the troop? got 
on board, the trumpet aounded> and solomn pjajers 
were cSwe^ up Cer the success of the expeditiwi 
gold and silver cttps were filling overy whe^e with 
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wine, and tfae aocartomc^ libations were poured o«t; 
the people, who lined the shore, ahoutinf at th« fsyRie 
time, and lifting up their hands to heaveti to \l'i$fat 
their fellow-citisend a good voyage and succck^. 
And now the hymn being sung, and the ceretnanie^ 
ended, the ships sailed x)ae after another out of tba 
harbour, after \¥hich they strove to outsail eine an- 
other, till the whole fleet met at /^gina* From 
thence it made to Corcyra, where the army ^f the 
allies was assembled with the rest of the fleet. 

Being now arrived at Sicily, the generals were 
divided in 4^ir apinioos as to the piace where they 
siiould make a descents Lamadma* eme of the gene-* 
fals, was ffH>^ BMiking directly for Syracuse* He 
urged, that it was as yet unprovided, and under 
the greatest ooostematien } thai an army was al- 
ways most terrible on its apimv^h^ before the ene- 
B»y ittid time ba recollect and ins^e da«ger ^miliar : 
^hese ittaaans, howei»er^ were ovoT'-ruled* lit w^ 
agreed to nsduoe the smallcsr cities &rst: w4iei),t 
hnvittg detached ten galleys naly, to take a view oi 
the sitaatian and faailniir of Syracnrc, tJftejr imded 
with the rest of their forces, awl ^wrprtsed C^tailfl. 

In the w^n tii»e^ the fgot^mie^ of Alcihiad^ had 
taken ooausieKi, from Jp^is abiien^, to attiick him 
wtfa redoubled vigour. Theya^gravM^ his lois^ 
eondflct in neglecting ^ proper metbi^ qf «tte^ 
Md tittlbroed their accoaUionir % aUeging, Hmtk» 
had profiined the miystarteR ^ Xhr^oL This wm 
wtteient to induce the g^dy MuUitnde 1» vmiI 
tiMirgeMiml; favl, <ir i^r of vaisiag a towuk in 
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the wmy, they only sent him orders to return to 
Athens, to pacify the people by his presence. Alci- 
biades obeyed the orders with seeming submission ; 
but, reflecting on the inconstancy and caprice of 
his judges, the instant he was arrived at Thurium, 
and had got on shore, he disappeared, and eluded 
the pursuit of those who sought after him : the gal- 
ley, therefore, returned without him, and the people, 
in a rage, condemned him to death for his contu- 
macy. His whole estate was confiscated, and all 
the orders of religion were commanded to curse 
him. Some time after, news being brought him 
that the Athenians had condemned him to death ; I 
hope one day, said he, to make them sensible that I 
am still alive. ■ 

The Syracusans had, by this time, put themselves 
in a posture of defence, and finding that Nicias did 
not advance towards them, they talked of attacking 
him in his camp ; and some of them asked, in a 
^scoffing way. Whether he was come into Sicily to 
settle at Catana ? He was roused by this insult, 
and resolved to make the best of his way to Syracuse. 
He durst not attempt it by land, for want of cavalry ; 
and he thought it equally hazardous to make a 
descent by sea upon an enemy who was so well pre- 
pared to receive him : however, he chose the latter 
way, and succeeded in it by a stratagem.. He had 
gained a citizen of Catana to go as a deserter ta 
the Syracusans, and to infomi them, that the Athe« 
nians hiy' every night in the town without theiix 
arms j and that, early in the moriiiug, on a certain 
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dlay appointed, they might surprise them^ seize on 
their camp with all their arms and baggage, burn 
their fleet in the harbour, and destroy the whole 
army.. The Syracusans gave credit to hitn, and 
marched with all their forces towards Catana; which 
Nicias had no sooner notice of, but he embarked his 
troops, ^nd^ steering away for Syracuse, landed them 
there the next morning, and fortified himself in the 
outskirts of the town. The Syracusans were so pro- 
voked at this trick being put upon them, that they 
immediately returned to Syracuse, and presented 
themselves without the walls in order of battle. Ni- 
cias marched out of his trenches to meet them, and a 
very sharp action . ensued, wherein, at length, the 
Athenians got the better, and forced the enemy back 
to the city, after having killed two hundred and sixty 
of them and their confederates, with the loss of fifty 
of their own men. They were not as yet in a condi- 
tion to attack the city, and therefore took up their 
winter quarters at Catana and Njaxus. 

The year following, greater projects were under- 
taken ; for, having received a supply of horse from 
Athens, with provisions and other stores of war, Nicias 
set «ail for Syracuse, in order to block it up by sea 
and- land. In this manner did the little state of 
Athens spread terror among all the neighbouring 
states, and nqw, risen to its utmost height, began to 
aspire at universal empire. Athens had already been 
the mistress of arfc? and philosophy ; it now, with in-: 
verted ambition, aimed, at setting mankind an e:|Bm- 
fie of the arts of conquest and of war. but they had 
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never considered that a petty state, raised artificially 
into power, is liable to a thousand accidents in its 
way to universal conquest. I*hey had now sent out 
their whole force into Sicily, atid, while they feagfht 
to decide the fate of Syracuse, they were, in fact, 
contending for their own ; the existence of Athens 
and Syracuse depended so much upon the event of 
the present invasion, that both sides fought with the 
utmost perseverance, and historians have been minute 
in the detail. 

The siege was now carried on in a more regular 
and skilful manner than had ever been practised be- 
fore, and men were taught a new lesson, as well in 
the arts of attack as of defence. Nicias found it 
necessary, in the first place, to gain Epipolse, a high 
hill which commanded the city, and had a steep 
craggy passage up to it. The Syracusans were so 
sensible of the importance of this post, that they had 
ordered a detachment of seven hundred men to march 
upon a signal given to the defence of it. But Nicias 
had landed his men in a little remote harbour so 
secretly and so suddenly, that they easily made them* 
selves masters of it. And the seven hundred^ run* 
ning up from the plains in a confused manner to 
dispossess them, were repulsed with the loss of three 
hundred of them, and their leader. Nicias built a 
fort there, as a magazine, and proceeded to invest the 
town on the land side, so as to prevent any commani* 
cation with the country. The enemy endaavoufed 
to defeat his works, 'anidteildelir them useless ; several 
skirmishes ensued, whdfeiii the AtHeniains had gpeiiep 
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irally the better; but, in ane of them, Lamachas 
hemg pressed bard, and abandoned by bis nieii, wa5 
killed. The Syracusans beings still intent on the 
recovery of Epipolee, ordered up another detachment 
thither. Nicias was at this.time sick in the fort, and 
in bed, with only his servants about him. But when 
he found the enemy were forcing his intrenchmentSp 
he got up and set fire to the engines, apd other wood 
that lay scattered about the fort; which had so good 
an effect, that it served as a signal to his own troo])s 
to come up to his relief; and so terrified and cour 
founded those of the enemy, that they retreated into 
the city. From thenceforth Nicias, who was now 
sole general, conceived great hopes; for several cities 
of Sicily, which hitherto had not declared for either 
side, came and joined him ^ and there arrived from 
all quarters vessels laden with provisions for ^his 
army, all parties being eag^r to go over to him, be^- 
cause he had acquired the superiority, and been ex« 
ceedingly successful in all his undertakings* The 
Syracusans, seeing themselves blocked up both by sea 
and land, and losing all hopes of being able to defend 
their city any longer, already proposed an accom- 
modation. Gylippus, who was coming from Lacedse.- 
mon to their assistance, having heard in his p^sag^ 
the extremity to which they were reduced, and look*- 
ing upop the whole island as lost, sailed forward 
nevertheless, not Jn the view of defending Sicily^ but 
only to preserve to, the natioujs of Italy such cities as 
were subject to them in that island, if it were not too 
late, aiid.it could be done; for fame had declared^ in 
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all places, that the Athenians had already possessed 
themselves of the whole island, and were headed by 
a general, whose wisdom and good fortune rendered 
him invincible. 

The fortifications of .the Athenians were now 
almost completed; they had drawn a double wall, 
near half a league in length, along the plain and the 
fens towards the great port, and liad almost reached 
it. There now remained on one side only a small 
part of the wall to be finished, and the Syracusans 
were upon the brink of ruin ; they had no hopes left ; 
they were unable to defend themselves, and they 
knew not where to look for succours; for this reason 
they resolved to surrender, and a council was held to 
settle the articles of capitulation, which were to be 
presented to Nicias. 

It was at that very instant, and in this most dis- 
tressful juncture, that a messenger arrived at Syra- 
cuse from Corinth, with news of speedy relief. The 
whole body of citizens flocked round the messenger 
of such welcome information. He gave them to 
understand, that Gylippus, the Lacedeemonian gene- 
ral, would be with them immediately, and was fol- 
lowed by a great many other galleys which came to 
his aid. The Syracusans, astonished, or rather stupe- 
fied as it were with this news, could scarce believe 
what they heard. Whilst they were thus fluctuating 
and in doubt, a courier arrived from Gylippus to in- 
form them of his approach, and ordered them to march 
over all their troops to meet him. He himself, after 
taking a fort in his way, marched in order of buttle 
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directly for Epipolea, and ascending by Eufyelus, as 
the Athenians had done, he prepared to attack them 
from without, whilst the Syracusans should charge 
them on theiv side with the forces of Syracuse/ The 
Athienians^ exceedingly surprised by his arrival, drew . 
up hastily/ and without order, under the wall: with, 
regard to himself, laying down his arms When :he- 
approached, he sent word by a herald, that he would i 
allow the Athenians live days to leave Sicily. Nicias 
did not condescend to make the least answer to this 
proposal; and some of his soldiers, bursting out a 
laughing, asked the herald, whether the presence of a 
Lacedaemonian privateer, or the, trifling wand of a 
herald, could make any change in the present state 
of the city. Both sides, therefore, prepared for battle. 
Gylippus began by storming the fort of Labdala 
and cutting in pieces all who were found in it. The* 
Athenians, in the mean time, were not idle in form-' 
ing intrenefaments to oppose him^ while the besieged 
were equally assiduous in cutting down and break- 
ing through those walls and circumvallations which 
were carried round their city. At length both sideff 
drew up their forces in order of battle, between the 
walls which th^e Athenians had raised to keep off the 
enemy. In the first engagement, the cavalry of 
Gylippus being rendered useless from the narrow- 
ness of the place, to re-animate his soldiers, by doing 
them justice, he had the courage to reproach himself 
for the ill sucpess they had met with, and to declare 
publicly, that he, not they, had occasioned the late 
defeat, because he had made them fight in too nar- 
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row ft spot of gronnd. However, he promised, noon 
to give -them an opportanity of recoveriog both their 
honour and bis; and acoordingly^ the very nex/l day^ 
he led them agaiiiist the enemy, after haviog exhorted 
them in the strongei^t terms to behave in. 9^ manner 
worthy of theirancient glory. Nieias perceiviiig, that 
though it should not be his desareto come toa battle, 
it would, lu)wever^ be absolutely necessary for him to 
prevent the enemy from extending their line beyond 
thecontravallation, to which they were already very 
near, (because oilier wise, this would be granting 
them a certain victory,) therefore marched biddly 
against the Syracusans. Gylippus brought up his 
troops beyond that place where the walls terminated 
on both sides, in order that he might leave the more 
room to extend his battle; upon which, chargii^the 
enemy's left wing with his horse, he put it to flighty- 
and soon after defeated their right. We have an in- 
stance of what the experience and abilities of a great 
captain are capable of producing; for Gylippus, with 
the same men, the same arms, the same horses, and 
the same ground, by only changing his order of 
battle, defeated the Athenians, and beat them quite to 
their camp. The following night theVictors carried 
on their wall beyond the contravallation of the Athe- 
nians, and thereby deprived them of all hopes of being 
ever aUe to surround the city. Nieias had, ever 
since the arrival of Gylippus^ been put upon the 
defensive; and, as he daily lost ground in the country, 
he retired towards the sea, to keep that c^n, in case 
of accidents, and to bring in provisions. Eor this 
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]>nrp(>se ,he |)osses$ed himSjQlf of Plemiuyrium, iiear 
the gr.ea,t harbour, where he built, three forts, and 
kept up himself, as it were, in garrison. Gylippus 
took this opportunity to gain over the inland cities; 
and, at the same time, the fleet that was expected 
frona Corinth arrived, Nicias,. under these circum-^ 
stances, wrote a very melancholy account of his af- 
fairs to Athens: that the enemy were become so su- 
perior to him, that he was not in a condition to force 
intrenchments; and that, instead of besieging them^ 
he was now besieged himself j that the towns revolted 
from])im j the slaves and the mercenaries deserted; 
that the trpops were employed in guarding the forts. 
and fetching in proyisipns ; and that, in this latter 
service, many of them were cut off by the enemy's 
horse; that the fle^t was in as bad a condition as the 
airmy; and that, in short, without a speedy rein- 
fbraemeiit of men, sbips^ and money, equal to what 
he had at first set out with, it was in vain to attempt 
any thing farther. Then, as to his own particular, 
he complained of his being troubled with sharp 
nephritic pains, which rendered him incapable of 
going on with the service; and, therefore, pressed to 
be recalled. The Athenians were so affected with 
this letter, that they named Eurymedon and Demos- 
thenes to go over with fresh supplies ; the former im- 
mediately with ten galleys, and the other early in 
the spring with a stronger force. At the same time 
they appointed Menander and Euthydemus to act as 
assistants to Nicias, but would not grant his request 
of coming home. In the mean time, Gylippus, who 
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had made the tour of Sicily, returned with as many 
men as he could raise in the whole island, and pre* 
vailed with the Syracusans to fit out the strongest fleet 
in their power, and to hazard a battle at sea, upon 
the presumption that the iSiuccess would answer the 
greatness of the enterprise. . This advic^ was strong- 
ly enforced by Hermocrates, who exhorted the Syra- 
cusans not to abandon to their enemies the empire of 
the seas. He observed, that the Athenians, them-' 
selves had not received it from their ancestors, nor 
been always possessed of it ; that the Persian war had^ 
in a manner forced them into a knowledge of naval 
affairs, notwithstanding two' g-reat obstacles, — ^their 
disposition, and the situation of their city, which 
stood at a considerable distance from the sea: that 
they had made themselves formidable to other na- 
tions^ not so much by their real strength, as by thietr 
courage and intrepidity ; that they ought to copy" 
them; and since they had to do with enemies who 
were so enterprising, it was fit they should be equally 
daring. 

This advice was approved, and ac^cordingly a large 
fleet was equipped. Gylippus led out all his land 
forces in the night time, to attack the forts of Plem- 
myrium. Thirty-five galleys of Syracuse, which were 
in the great harbour, and forty-five in the lesser, 
where was an arsenal for ships, were ordered to ad- 
vance towards Plemniyrium, to amaze the Athenians, 
who would find themselves attacked both by sea and 
land at the same time. The Athenians, at this news, 
went on board also, and, with twenty-five ships 
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^sailed to fight the thirty-five Syracusan vessels, 
which were sailing* out of the great harfeour, 
and opposed thirty-five more to the forty-fiv6 of the 
enemy which were come out of^flie little port. A 
sharp etigagement was fought dit the mouth of the 
gfreat harbour, one party endeavouring to force their 
way into it^ and the other to keep them out. 

Those who defended the forts of Plemmyriuih 
having flocked to the shoi'e to View the battle, Gylip- 
pus attacked the forts unexpectedly by day-break: 
and, having carried 'the greatest of them by sto^m, 
the soldiers who defended the other two ' were so 
terrified, that they abandoned them in a moment*. 
After this advantage, the Syracusans sustained a con- 
siderable loss; for such of their vessels as fought at 
the entrance of the harbour (after having forced the 
Athenians) drove furiously one against the other, as 
they entered it in disorder, and, by this means, shift- 
fed the victory to their enemies ; who, not contented 
with pursuing, also gave chase to those who were 
victorious in the great harbour. Eleven Syracusan 
galleys were sunk, and great numbers of the sailors 
in them killed. Three were taken ; but the Athe- 
nians likewise lost three; and, after towing off those 
of the enemy, they raised a trophy in a little island 
lying before Plemmyrium, and retired to the centre 
of their camp. 

One circumstance which the besieged considered 
of the greatest importance, was to attempt a second 
engagement, both by sea and land, before the fleet 
and other succours sent by the Athenians should 
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arriyg.. They had concerted fresh measures for a 
battle at sea» by improving. j^om the errors thejr haj^ 
committed in ' the last engagemeot. The change 
made, in the galj^s^^was, that their prows were now 
shp;rter, and .at the^same time stronger and ix\Q^e solid 
t|)ap before. For this ,pni;pose, tl^ey fixed great 
pieces of timber, projecting forwent, on reach si4e 
oC the prows, and to Uiese pieces they joined beams, 
by way of props. Tb^ beams extended to the length 
of six cuMts on each side of liie vessel, both within 
and without* By this they hoped to gain an ad van-* 
tage over the g^leys of the Athenians, which did 
not dare, because of the weakness of their prows, to 
attack an enemy in front, but only in flank; not to 
mention, . that, should the battle be fought in the 
harbour, they would not have ro(»n to spread themr 
selves, nor to pass between two galleys, in whidi.lay 
their greatest art, nor to tack about after th&y shoold^ 
have been repulsed, in order to return to the charge : 
whereas the Syracusans, by their being masters o£ 
the whole extent of the harbour^ would h^ve all 
these advantages, and might reciprocally assi^ one 
another. On these circumstances the latter founded 
their hopes of victory. 

Gylippus, therefore, first drew all the infantry 
out of the camp, and advanced towards that part of 
the contravallation of the Athenians which faced the 
city, whilst the troops of Olympia marched towards 
the other, and their galleys set sail. 

Nicias did not care to vcnttlre a second battle^ 
«ying, that, as he expected a fresh fleet every mo- 
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mettti and a great reinfiDrcemeiit uB4er.Deinasthene$y 
it would betray the gi^eatest want of judgsient,. 
sbpuld hi^, as his. trppps were inferior in number to 
tho^ of the ^n^my, and already, fatigued^ hazard a. 
liattle ; wMt^out hedng. forced, to it. On the contrary, 
Meiitoder and Euthydemus, who had just before 
been afi^inted to share the command with Nicias 
tiU the ai;riYal qf Demosthenes, fired with ambition, 
and jealous of those gener^ were eager to perform 
some great exploit, to bereave the one of his glory, 
and^ iiTt possible, eclipse that of the other. The 
pretence they alleged on this occasion was, the famp^ 
and reputation of Athens; and they asserted, with; 
so much vehemence, that it would be entirely de* 
stroyed, should they shun the battle, as the SyracnsajDs^ 
offered it them, that they at last forced Nicias to a 
compliance. . The Athenians had seventy-five galleys, 
and the Syracusans eighty. 

The first day, the fleets continued in sight of each 
other, in the great harbour, without engaging, and 
only a few skirmishes passed, after which, both 
parties retired *y while the land forces acted in the 
*same manner. The Syracusans did not make the 
least motion the secotid day. Nicias taking advan- 
tage of this inactivity, caused the transports to draw 
up in a line at some distance from ' one another, in 
order that his galleys might retire behind them in 
safety, in case he should be defeated. On the morrow 
llie Syracusaufl^ came up sooner than usual, when a 
great part of the day was spent in skirmishing, 
after which they retired. The Athenians did not 
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suppose they would return, But imaging that fear 
\n>uld make them fly. But having refreshed them- 
selves in great haste, and returning^ on board their 
galleys, thjey attacked tlie Athenian!^, "Who v^ere far 
from expecting them. The latter being now' ft^rced 
to retiim immediately on board their ships, they 
entered them in great disorder : so that fhey Imd not 
time to draw them up in a line of battle, atad most 
of the sailors were fasting. Victory did not long 
continue in suspense. The Athenians, after making 
a short and slight resistance, retired behind the line 
of transports. The enemy pursued them thither, 
but were stopped by the yards of those ships, to 
which were fixed dolphins of lead ; these bcfing 
very heavy, had they fallen on the enemy's galleys, 
would have sunk them at once. The Athenians lost 
seven galleys in this engagement, and a great num- 
ber of soldiers were either killed or taken prisoners. 

This Idss threw Nicias into the utmost consterna- 
tion: all the misfortunes he had met with, ever 
since the time he had enjoyed the supreme command, 
came into his mind, and he was now involved in a 
greater than any of them, by complying with the 
advice of his colleagues. Whilst he was revolving 
these gloomy ideas, Demosthenes*s fleet was seen 
coming forward in great pomp, and with such an air 
as might fill the enemy with dread. It was now the 
day after the battle. This fleet consisted of seventy- 
three galleys, on board of which were five thousand 
fighting men, and about three thousand archers^ 
slingers, and bowmen. 
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All these galleys were richly trimmed, their prows 
being adorned with shining streamers, manned with 
stout rowers, commanded by good officers, and echo- 
ing with the sound of clarions and trumpets ; De- 
mosthenes having affected an air of pomp and triumph 
purposely ta strike terror into the enemy. 

This gallant sight alarmed them indeed beyond 
expression. They did not see any end, or even the 
least suspension of their calamities. All they had 
hitherto done or suffered was as nothing, and their 
work was to begin again. What hopes could they 
entertain of being able to weary out the patience of 
the Athenians, since, though they had a camp in- 
trenched in the middle of Attica, they were, however, 
able to send a second army into Sicily, as considera- 
ble as the former ; and that their power, as well as 
their courage, seemed, notwithstanding all their 
losses, instead of diminishing, to increase daily. 

Demosthenes, having made an exact inquiry into 
the state of things, imagined it would not be proper 
for him to lose time, as Nicias had done; who, 
having spread a universal terror at his'^first arrival, 
became afterwards an object of contempt, for his 
having wintered in Catana, instead of going directiy 
to Syracuse, and had afterwards given Gylippus an 
opportunity of throwing troops into it. He flattered 
himself with the hopes that he should be able to carry 
the city at the first attack, by taking advantage of 
the alarm which the news of his arrival would 
spread in every part of it, and by that means would 
inmiediately put an end to the war ; otherwise he in- 
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^nded to raise the siege, and no longer harass and 
le$9en the tropps by fighting battles never decisive, 
nor quite exhaust the city of Athens, by employing 
its treasures in needless expenses. • 

Nicias, terrified by this bold and precipitate resolu- 
tion of Demosthenes, conjured him not to be so 
hasty, but to take time to weigh things deliberately, 
that he might have no cause to repent of what he 
should do. He observed to him, that the enemy 
would be ruined by delays ; that their provisions as 
well as money were entirely exhausted; that their 
allies were going to abandon them ; that they must 
soon be reduced to such extremity, for want of pro- 
visions, as would force them to surrender, as they 
had before resolved : for there were certain persons 
in Syracuse, who held a secret correspondence with 
Nicias, and exhorted him not to be impatient, because 
the Syracusans were tired with the war and with 
Gylippus; and that, should the necessity to whi^h 
they were reduced be ever so little increased, they 
would surrender at discretion. 

As Nicias did not explain himself clearly, and 
would not declare, in express terms, that sure and 
certain advices were sent him of whatever was trans- 
acted in the city, his remonstrances were considered 
as an effect of the timidity and slowness with which 
he had always been reproached. Such, saidith^y, 
are his- nsual-^pcotractions^ delays, distrusts, and 
fearful precautions, whereby he has deadened all the 
vivacity, and extinguished all the ardour of the 
troops, in not marching them immediately against 
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the enemy ; bnt, on the contrary, by deferring to 
attack them till his own forces were weakened and 
despised. This made the rest of the generals, and 
all the officers, come over to Demosthenes's opinion, 
and Nicia^ himself was at last forced to acquiesce 
in it. 

Demosdienes, after having attacked, to no purpose, 
the wall which cut the contravallation of the be- 
siegers, confined himself to the attack of Epipolse, 
from a supposition, that, should he once be master 
of it, the wall would be quite undefended. He, 
therefore, took provisions for five days, with work- 
men, implements, and every thing necessary for him 
to defend that post after he should possess himself of 
it. As there was no going up to it in the day-time 
undiscovered, he marched thither in the night with 
all his forces, followed by Eurymedon and Menander ; 
Nicias staying behind to g^ard the camp. They 
went up by the way of Euryelus, as before, unper- 
ceived by the centinels, attacked the first intrencb- 
ment, and stormed it, after killing part of those who 
defended it. Demosthenes, not satisfied with this 
advantage, to prevent the ardour of his troops from 
cooling, and not to delay the execution of his design, 
marched forward. During this interval, the forces 
of the city, sustained l^ Oylippns, marched under 
arms out of the intrenchments. Being seized vrith 
astonishment, which the darkness of the night io^ 
creased, they wer^e* immediately rbpulsed^ and pntito 
flight. But,.aa th^Mhefniaiis advanced in disorder, 
to force whatever might resist their arms, lest the 
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enemy might rally again, sboold time be allowed thettt 
to breathe and recover from their surprise, they are 
stopped on a sudden by the Boeotians, who make a 
vigorous stand, and, marching against the Athenians 
with their pikes presented, they repulse them with 
great shouts, and make a dreadful slaughter. This 
spreads a universal terror through the rest of the 
army. Those who fled, either force along such as 
were advancing to their assistance, or else, mistaking 
them for enemies, turn their arms against them. 
They now were all mixed indiscriminately, it being 
impossible to discover objects in the horrors of a 
night, which was not so gloomy as entirely to make 
objects imperceptible, nor yet light enough to dis- 
tinguish those which were seen. The Athenians 
sought for one another to no purpose, and, from their 
often asking the word, by which only they were able 
to know one another, a strange confusion of sound 
was heard, which occasioned no little disorder ; not 
to mention, that they, by this means, divulged the 
word to the enemy, and could not learn their*s; be* 
cause, by their being together, and in a body, they 
had no occasion to repeat it. In the mean tirnc^ 
those who were pursued, threw themselves from the 
top of the rocks, and many were dashed to pieces by 
the fall ; and as most of those who escaped, straggled 
from one to another up and down the fields and 
iKOodsi they were cut to pieces the next day by the 
«nemy?s horse, who pursued them. .Twd thousand 
Athenians were slain in this engagement, and a great 
number of arms were taken; those who fled having 
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thrown them away, that they might be the better 
able to escape over the precipices. Soon after Gvlip- 
pus, having made the tour of Sicily, brought a great 
number of troops with him, which rendered the af- 
fairs of Athens still more desperate, and deprived 
Nicias of all hopes of success ; besides, the Athenian 
army now began to diminish exceedingly by sick- 
ness, and nothing was seen to remain, but their quit- 
ting an island, in which they had experienced ey^ry 
naortification. Nicias no longer opposed the ire^olu- 
tion, and only desired to h^ve it kept secret. Orilenif 
were therefore given, fts privately as possible, for ^he 
fleet to prepare for setting sail lyith the utmost expe- 
dition. 

When all things were ready, the moment they wepe 
going to ^t sail, (vvholly unsuspected by the enemy^ 
IfF^Q w^ri^ fyr frpm surmising they would leave Sicily 
fo soon,) the moon was suddenly eclipsed in the pivi 
die of the hightf and Ipst ajj^ its splendor, which Jterr^T 
fii^d Nicias and the whole army, who, from ignorance 
and superstition, were astonished at ^q sudden a 
chaI|g^, the causes of which they 4^d not know, and 
therefore dreaded the conseqjuences Qf it. T^kpy tk^Jf 
coni^ulted the soothsayers, who, being equally un- 
acquainted with the reasons of this pheeiionienoq^ pn)y 
augmented their consternation. It wa^ the custom, 
^fter such accidents had Ijappened, to ^u;;pepjd their 
enterprise but for thff e 4pys* The spothsayerfli pr^r 
npunced, that Jbe muRt pp^ 9^1 jtijl ^i^e t^mes ^r^ 
4ays were past, (these werip Tljiflpydide^* ?«^o/;^?») 
which dombtl^p w^ f niy^tj^jriocfji WP^f W ^ 
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opinion of the people. Nicias, sclrupulous to a fault, 
and full of a mistaken veneration for those blind in- 
terpreters of the will of the g^ods, declared that he 
would wait a whole revolution of the moon, and not 
retnm till the same day of the next month, as if he 
had not seen the planet very clearly, the instant it 
had emerged from that part which was darkened by 
the interposition of the earth's body. 

But he was not allowed time for this. The news 
of the intended departure of the Athenians soon 
spread over the city; a resolution was taken to attack 
the besiegers both by sea and land. The Syracusans 
beg^n the first day by attacking the intrenchments, 
and gained a slight advantage over the enemy. On 
the morrow they made a second attack, and, at the 
same time, sailed with seventy-six galleys against 
eighty-six of the Athenians. Eurymedon, who com- 
manded the right of the Athenian fleet, having spread 
along the shore to surroolid them, this movement 
proved fatal to him ; for, as he was detached from 
the body of the fleet, the Syracusans, after forcing 
the main battle, which was in the centre, attacked 
hiiti, drove him vigorously into the gulf called 
Dascon, and there defeated him entirely. Eury- 
medon lost his life in the engagement. They after- 
wards gave chase to the rest of the galleys, and run 
them against the shore. Gylippus, who commanded 
the land army, seeing the Athenian galleys were 
' forced aground, and not able to return into the stoc- 
cado, landed with part of his troops, in order to 
charge the soldiers, in case they should be forced to 
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run ashore, and give his friends the more room to 
tow such galleys as they should have taken; however, 
he was repi^jised by the TyrrhenianSj^ who were post- 
ed on that side, and obliged by the Athe^ia^^ who 
flew to sustain them, to retire with some loss, as far 
as a moor, which lay near it. , The latter saved- most 
of their ships, ^ghteen excepted, which were taken 
by the Syracusans, and their crews cut to pieces by 
them. After this, resolving to burn the rest, they 
filled an dd vessel with combustible ma.terials, and 
having set fire to it, they drove it by the help of the 
wind against the Athenians, who nevertheless extin- 
gmished the fire, and droye off that ship; each side 
ierected < trophies, thie Syraousans for the death of 
JElurymedon, and. the advantage they ^ad gained 
the day before, and the Athenians for their having 
driven part of the. enemy into the moor^ and put the 
pther part to flight. But the minds of the two na- 
tions were v^y differently disposed ; the Syracusans, 
who had been thrown into the utmost consterna,tion 
at the arrival of Demosthenes vi^ith his fleet, »eeio^ 
themselves victorious in a naval engagement, .i:e- 
sumed fresh hope, and assured themselves of a com- 
plete victory over their enemies. The Athenians, on 
the contrary, frustrated of their only re^^on^ce^ and 
overcQipei , at sea, so contrary to their e^pecta|;iops^ 
entirely l98t couragi^, ^nd'had no thpughtsbot^pf 
retiringi .. ., 

. Th^ ei^emy^ylto deprive them of all resource, and 
prevent their escaping, shut the mputh of the great 
harbour, yv^ch; was ^bqut five hundred, pftc^s wide, 
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iritb ^llejrs flactd eto^s^ist, and ^ther vMsids, &teA 
urifh &Mli«t»ftnd ir&i[k ehttivfs^ ttttd^ at the nsie time, 
itiftdb the reqninte pi^e{Mittitioti9 fat a battle, in case 
they liltociM have coam^e ie en^fa^e again. When 
the Athenians saw theinselveif thus hemmed tn, the 
genemfe and prineipal oAcert assemhiedi in otder to 
deKberftf e on the ptesehi st^f e of aftnf sl They were 
in ahsolate w^nt of proVistons, which was owing to 
their hating fdrbid the pmple of Catena to brmg 
any, fWm> the hopes they entertained of therr bein^p 
aMe to retire; and they eonld not proenre any from 
other piftcesy anless they were masters of the sea: 
this made them resoire to venture a sea-fight. In 
this view; they were dc^rmined to leave thenr old 
eatnp and their walla, and to intrenoh themselves on 
the shore near tbevr ships, ia the smallest eompass 
pibsstble ; their design was to leave some ibrees in 
that place to guard their baggage and the sick, and 
to fight with the rest aboard all the ships they shontd 
hAVe saved. They intended to retire into Catana, in 
etoe they should be victorious; otherwise, to set fire 
to thetf ships^ and to march by land to the nearest 
city belong^n^ to their allies. 

This resolution being taken, Nicias immediately 
filled a htmdred jand ten galleys (the others having 
lost their oars) with the flower of his infantry, and 
drew up the rest of the forces, partrcnlarly the bow- 
men, in order of battiie, on the shore. As the Athe- 
nians dreaded very nrach the beaks of the Syracusan 
galleys, Kieias had provided harpmg^ronsr to grapple 
them, in order to break the foree of the Mow, and to 
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the enemy perceiving thi«, coi^er#d Ih^ ppKHW^ and 
upper part of thdr galleys with Jeatlier, ta prfi^venl; 
their being «o easily laid hold of. The .cwupaadBrn 
on both sides had emjdoyed all their rhetwic io ani-^ 
mate their menj and none could ever hii;v^ beei» 
prompted with stronger motives : for the battle whicb 
was going to be fought, was to detorndiie, not only 
their lives and liberties, but also the fate of their 
country. 

This battle was very obstinate and bloody. The 
Athenians, being arrived at the mouth ^ the port, 
easily took those ^ps which defended Afaa entrance 
of it ; but wh^ai they attempted to bveak the chain of 
the rest, to widen the passc^e, the enemy came «p 
from all quarters. As near two hundr^ jgali^y 
came rushing on each side in a narrow place, th^ire 
must necessarily be a v^y great confusion, 4uid the 
vessels could not easily advance forward, or retire, or 
turn about to renew the attack. The beaks of the 
galleys, for this reason, did very Utde execution ; 
but there were very furious and frequent discharges. 
The Athenians were overwhelmed with a shower of 
stones, which alwaysdid execution from whatplace 
soever they were thrown; whereas they ^fended 
themselves by only shooting darts and arrows, vhuikp 
by tiie motion of the skips, from the agitsAioin v£ the 
aeat did aot carry true, and by that vlm^s, ihe 
greatest part of them did littJie execution. Anstont 
the pilcA, had ^ven the ^racusans this oouosel. 
Thmt idisdhicges 'bejng i>%er, the Midiers, Jiaavily 
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armed, attempted to enter the enemy *s ships, in order 
to fight hdnd to hand ; and :it often happened, that, 
whilst they were climbing up one side, their own 
ships were entered on the other, and two or three 
ships were grappled to one, which occasioned a great 
perplexity and confusion. Farther, the noise of the 
ships that dashed one against the other, the different 
cries of the victors and vanquished, prevented the or- 
ders of the officers from being heard. The Athe- 
nians wanted to force a passage, whatever might be 
the consequence, to secure their return into their 
own country; and this the enemy employed their 
utmost efforts to prevent, in order that they might 
gain a more complete and more glorious victory. 
The two land armies, which were drawn up on the 
highest part of the shore^ and the inhabitants of the 
city who were there, ran to the walls, whilst the rest, 
kneeling in the temples, were imploring Heaven to 
give success to their fellow-citizens; all these saw 
clearly, because of their little distance from the fleet; 
every thins: that passed, and contemplated the battle 
as from an amphitheatre, but not without great anx- 
iety and terror. Attentive to, and shuddering at 
every movement, and the several changes which 
happened, they discovered the concern they had in 
the battle, their fears, their hopes, their grief, their 
joy, by different cries and different gestures; stretch- 
ing out their hands sometimes towards the combatants 
to animate them, at other times towards Heaven, to 
implore the succour and protection of the gods« At last, 
the Athenian fleet, after sustaining a long battleanda 
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vigorous resistance, was put to flight, and drove 
against the shore. The Syracusans, who were spec* 
tators of this victory, conveyed the news to the whole 
city by a universal shout. The victors, now masters 
of the sea, and sailing with a favourable wind to- 
wards Syracuse, erected a trophy, whilst the Athe^i' 
nians, who were quite dejected and overpowered, did 
not so much as request that their dead soldiers might 
be delivered to them, in order to pay the last sad 
duty to their remains. 

There now remained but two methods for them to 
choose, either to attempt the passage a second time, 
for which they had ships and soldiers sufficient, or to 
abandon their fleet to the enemy, and retire by land. 
J>emosthenes proposed the former ; but the sailors, in 
the deepest affliction, refifeed to obey, fully persuaded 
that it would be impossible for them to sustain a se- 
cond engagement. The second method was, there- 
fore, resolved upon; and accordingly they prepared 
to set out in the night, to conceal the march of their 
army from the enemy. 

But Hermocrates, who suspected their design, was 
very sensible that it was of the utmost importance 
not to suffer so great a body of forces to escape, since 
they otherwise might fortify themselves in some cor- 
ner of the island, and renew the war. The Syracu- 
sans were, at that time, in the midst of their festivity 
and rejoicings, and meditating nothing but how they 
might divert themselves after the toils they had sus- 
tained in fight. They were then solemnizing the 
festival of Hercules. To desire the Syracusans to 
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. take up arms again in order to pursue the i^bemy^ 
and to attempt to draw them from their diVerrionii, 
either by force or persuasion, would have been to hci 
purpose; for which reason, another ej^pedient was 
employed. Hermocrates sent out a few horsetoien^ 
who were to pass for friends of the Athenians, and 
ordered to cry aloud, Tell Nicias not to retire till 
day-light, for the Syracusans lie in ambush for him^ 
and have seized on the passes. This false atlviti^ 
stopped Nicias at once, and he did not even set out 
the next day, in order that the soldiers might have 
more time to prepare for their departure, and caariry 
off whatever might be necessary for their subs/istenee, 
and abandon the rest. 

The enemy had time enough for seizing the ave- 
nues. The next morning early they possessed them« 
selves of the most difficult passes, fortified those 
places where the rivers were fordable, broke dowb 
the bridges and spread detachmetits of horse np and 
down the plain, so that there was not one place 
which the Athenians could pass without fighting. 
They set out upon their march the third day after 
the battle, with a design- to retire to Catana. The 
whole army was in an inexpressible constehiation, to 
see such a g^eat number of men either dead o(r dying, 
some of whom were left exposed to witd b^ts, arid 
the rest to the cruelty of the enemy. Those who 
Were sick and wounded, conjutred them, with teansr, 
to take ihem along H^ith the ahny, and h^d hy thifft 
clothes wWn they Wete goi'tig, t>r 'else, tiirawlifag ^HVit 
them, followed them as fair 98 their strength WMfld 
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pel*mit', attd Whm this AiiM^ faiid reerame to tears^ 
sighs, in)^t*^(^tions, and, B6«idingf ilp towards Hnviea 
pkintive aikd dyiti^r groaii8> thay dalled upon die 
gods as well as men, to avaige thair crwity, whilst 
every pktee echoed with lamentationsw 

The whole army Was in a dephirable cdndition. 
All the Athenians Wefe seized with the deepest mr- 
lancholy. They were inwardly tortnied with ng^ 
and anguish, when they t^esenttd to th ptt s adiw 
the greatness fretai whi^h they were MLem^ Ae tsv- 
tretne knisery to which they were TodaoeA, Md tbe 
still greater evils from i^ieh they fwesaw it woaU 
be impOKssiblie for ih^m %a ^eape. They cauM iMt 
bear the comparison, for ever present in their 
thoughts, of the trtnmplfaM state in which tbey iuA 
left Athens, im the miM of the good wishes atid mto^ 
clamations of the people, with the ignominy of tiieir 
retreat, aggravated by the «ries and itnpreoatkHis of 
then* relations and Wellow-citiMns. 

iSiit the ^^lOst imeflancboly part <of the spertadle,anA 
that which mfost deservad eempasskm, was Nictasi: 
^fejetted ia^nd worn out by a tedidus vtlness, deptvti'ed 
^ tftf^ ntost necessary <;foaivforts, at a trme whea *im 
age Wnd it^firmiflries Tequired them most, pierced W9t 
Wfily with tiis priwte .gri^, bat with that of others, 
all Which pi^ed opda his mind. Howeaer, this 
IgMttt fHan^ 'snpcfHdr «a all Ins evils, thoaght (of no- 
^Mtig but bow ht might be^ coiaiftirt bis sddieia, 
mmI ire^hxe 4;hehr ^soiH'tfgfe. He ran «ap ^nd down lin 
aM filMft, ^ryk^^aloud, n,k^ ikeir sitns^ion was wA 
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greater daagers; that tliay ought not to aociue them^ 
selves, or grieve too immoderately for misfcntuDesy 
which they had not occasioned; that, if they had of- 
fended some godt his vengeance most be satiated by 
this time; that Fortune, after having so long fa- 
voured the enemy, would at last be tired of persecut- 
ing them ; that their bravery and their numbers made 
them still formidable ; (being still near forty thou- 
sand strong ;) that no city in Sicily would be able to 
withstand them, nor prevent them settling wherever 
they might think proper ; that they had no more to 
do, but to take care severally of themselves, and 
march in good order ; that by a prudent and cou- 
rageous retreat, which wais now become their only 
resource, they would not only save themselves, bat 
abo their country, and enable it to recover its former 
grandeur. 

The army marched in two bodies, both drawn up 
in the form of a phalanx, the first being commanded 
by Nicias, and the second by Demosthenes, with the 
baggage in the centre. Being come to the river 
Anapis, they forced their passage, and afterwards 
were charged by the enemy's cavalry, as well as 
archers, who discharged perpetually upon them. 
They were annoyed in this manner during several 
days' march, every one of the passes being guarded, 
and the Athenians being obliged to dispute every 
inch of their way. The enemy did not care to ha- 
zard a battle against an army, which despair alone 
might render invincible; and the instant the Athe- 
nians presented the Syracusans battle, the latter re- 
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tired ; but, wtebeyer Ihe fermer proceeded in their 
inarch, they advanced and charged them in their re- 
treat. 

Demosthenes and Nicias, seeing the miserable con- 
dition to which the troops were reduced, being in 
extreme want of provisions, and great numbers of 
them wounded, judged it advisable to retire towards 
the sea, by a quite contrary way from that in which 
they then mardied, and to make directly for Cama- 
rina sind Gela, instead of proceeding to Cataim, as 
they first intended. They set out in the night, after 
lighting a great number of fires.^ The retreat was 
made in great confusion and disorder^ as generally 
happens to great armies in the gloomy horrors of 
the night, especially when the enemy is not far off. 
However, the vanguard, commanded by Nicias, 
went forward in good order ; but above half the rear- 
guard, with Demosthenes at their head, quitted from 
the main body, and lost their way. On the next 
day, the Syracusans, who, on the repol't of their re- 
treat, had marched with the utmost diligence, came 
up with Demosthenes about noon, and, having sur^ 
rounded him with their horse, drove him into a tiar- 
rower place, enclosed with a wall, where his soldiers 
fought like lions. Perceiving, at the close of the 
day, that they were oppressed with fatigue, and co- 
vered with wounds, the c(Hiquering Syracusans gave 
the islanders leave to retire, which some of them ac- 
cepted, and they aftei'wards spared the lives of the 
rest, who surrendered at discretion, with Demosthe- 
nes, after it having been stipulnted that ihey should 
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net be pat to deaths nar flMteneed to perpettni ini* 
prisoDDieal. Aboai mk thousftiid aoldien sarrenilereil 
on these conditions. 

Nieias arrived, the flune evcoung^ at the rirer 
Erineas^ and» passing it, encamped on a monntam ; 
where the enemy came up with him the next day, 
and eammMied him to snrreoder at dtscfetion, as 
Demosthewa had done. Nieias conld not persoade 
himself, ml fimt, that what tb^ told kim concerning 
Demoethenes was trae, and therefore desired leava 
to send some horse for information. Upon their 
retaming with the news that Deararthenes had 
veally anrrendered in liat nuumer, Nieias ofiered to 
pay the expenses of the war, upon condition they 
woold permit him to leave the coontry widi his 
forces^ and to give as many Mhenians for hostegft 
as they should be obliged to fpay talents. Kit tiie 
enemy rejected this proposal with disdain and in*- 
solenoe, and renewed the attack. Nieias^ thongh in 
absolute want of all things^ however sustained the 
charge the whole night, and marched towards the 
rivet AsimuTB. Wlmi they were got to the faanb 
of it, the Syracusans, advancing up to them, tluiew 
most of them into the sfareamt the rest already hav* 
ing plunged voluntarily into it, to quench thsir 
thirst Here the greatest and mast bloody havoc 
was made, the poor wretebes b»ng batdierad^ 
without the least pilf , as they were drinking* 
Nieias, finding M kst, and wiaMe to hessr Ikis 
dismal qiectadb, sumendered at diBmotiop» ^psn 
eonditim that Oyitppos dmoUdisofltttiaiw 
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mud apMe the rest of bit army. A gfreai muniber 
w«re killed, and more taken prisoners, so that all 
Sicily TTss filled with them. The Athenians seem 
to have heen displeased with their general for sar- 
rendering in this manner at discretion ; and for this 
reason, his name was omitted in a public monument, 
o» which were engraved the names of those com* 
manders who had lost their lives in fighting for their 
country. 

The victors adorned with the arms taken from the 
prisoners the finest and largest trees they could find 
on' the hanks of the rivers, and made a kind of 
trophies of those trees, when, crowning themselves 
with chaplets of flowers, dressing their horses in the 
richest caparisons, and cropping those of their ene- 
mies, they entered triumphantly into Syracuse, after 
having happily terminated the most considerable 
war in which they had ever been engaged with the 
Greeks, and won, by their strength and valour, a 
most signal and complete victory. 

The next day a council was held to deliberate on 
what was to be done with the prisoners. Diodes, 
one of the leaders of greatest authority among the 
people, proposed, that aU- the Athenians who were 
bom of free parents, and all such Sicilians as had 
joined with them, should be imprisoned, and only 
two measures of flour, and one of water, given them 
ditily ; that the slaves, and all the allies, should be 
publicly sold } and that the two Athenian generals 
should be first scourged with rods, and afterwards 
put to death. 
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Thift last article was exceedingly disliked by all 
wise and compassionate Syracusans. Hermocrates, 
who was yery famous for his probity and justice, 
attempted to make some remonstrances to the peo{^, 
but they would not hear bim» and the shouts, which 
echoed on air sides, preyented him, from continuiQ§^ 
his speech. At that instant, an ancient man, yene^ 
rable for his great age and grayity, who, in this war, 
had lost two sons, the only heirs to his name and 
estate, made his seryants cariy him to the tribunal 
for harangues, and, the instant he appeared, a pro- 
found silence was made. "You here behold,'* says 
he, " an unfortunate father, who has felt, more than 
3ny other Syracusan, the fatal effects of this war, 
by the death of two sons, who formed all thefconso*- 
lation, and were the only supports of my ^Id age. 
I cannot, indeed, forbear admiring their courage 
and felicity, in sacrificing to their country's welfare 
a life, of which they would one day haye been de- 
priyed by the common course of nature : but thea I 
cannot but be strongly affected with the cruel wound 
which their death has made in my heart, nor forbear 
hating and detesting the Athenians, the authors of 
this unhappy war, as the nmrderers of my children ; 
but, howeyer, I cannot conceal one circumstance, 
which is, that I am less sensible of my priyate afflic-^ 
tion than that of the honpur of my country, and. I 
see it exposed to eternal infamy by the barbarous 
adyice which is* now giyen^ you. The Athenians, 
indeed, merit the: worM treatment, and eyery kind 
of punishment that can be inflicted on them, forw 
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ttnjustly declaring war against U8 ; bat have not Hie 
gods, the just avengers of crimes, punished th^n, 
and revenged us sui9Scientl j ? When their general 
laid down his arms and surrendered, did he not do 
this in the hopes of having their lives spared? and if 
we put them to death, will it be possible for us to 
avoid the just reproach of our having violated the 
law of nations,, and dishonoured our victory by an 
unheard-of cruelty ? How will you suffer your glory 
to be thus sullied in the face of the whole world, 
and have it said, that a nation who first dedicated a 
temple in this city to Clemency, had not found any 
in yours ? Surely victories and triumphs do not give 
immortal glory to a city : but the exercising mercy 
towards a vanquished enemy, the using moderation in 
the greatest prosperity, and fearing to offend the 
gods by a haughty and insolent pride, will ever 
ensure it. You, doubtless, have not forgot that this 
Nicias, whose fate you are going to pronounce, was 
the man who pleaded your cause in the assembly of 
the Athenians, and employed all his credit, and the 
whole power of his eloquence, to dissuade his 
country from embarking in this war; should you, 
therefore, pronounce sentence of death on this worthy 
general, would it be a just reward for the zeal he 
shewed for your interest? With regard to myself, 
death would be less grievous to me than the sight 
of so horrid^n injustice committed by my country- 
ttden and fellow-citizens.'' 

The people 'seemed moved with compassion at tins 
speech, especially when this venerable old man first 
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aioencM. They expected to hear him cry aloud for 
yengeance on thoae who had brought all these caU« 
mities upon hinii instead of suing for their pardon. 
But the enemies of the Athenians expatiated with 
vehemenoe on the unheard^f crnelties which their 
republic had exercised on several cities belonging to 
their enemies, and even to their ancient allies ; the 
inveteracy which the omimanders had shewn against 
Syracuse, and the evils they would have made it, 
suffer had they been victorious ; the afflictions and 
groans of infinite numbers of Syracusans, who 
bewailed the death of their children and near relar 
tioQs, whose manes could be appeased by no othar 
way than by the blood of their murderers, Th^se 
representations prevailedt and the people retimed 
to their sanguinary resolution, and followed Dioclep* 
advice in every respect. Gylippus used his utmost 
endeavours, but in vain, to have Nicias and D^^ 
mosthenes given up to him, (esp^ially as he had 
taken them), in order for him to carry them to 
Lacedeemon; but his demand was rejected with a 
haughty scorn, and the two generals were pnt to 
death* 

No wise and compaieionate man could forbeiir 
shedding tears at the tragical fate of two such 
illiistrious personages, and particularly for Nicies; 
v/hOf of all men of his time, seemed Isast to merijb 
so ignominious and untimiely an end. When people 
recollected the speeches and remonstrances he ha4 
Bsade to prevent the war ; and, on the other ^de, 
when they opuisidered how high a iregar4 ha had 
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atways retained for things relating* to religion, tlifc 
greatest part of them were tempt^ to exclaim* 
against Providence, in seeing that a man, who had 
ever shewn the highest reverence for the gods, and 
had always exerted himself to the utmost for their 
honour and worship, should be so ill rewarded by 
them, and meet with no better fate than the most 
abandoned wretches. 

Nicias must be regarded by posterity as a good, 
rather than a great man. He was humane and* 
benevolent. He wanted not for wisdom and dis- 
cernment : and no man ever possessed more of the 
true amor patrue. But then he was too timid for the 
services in which he was sometimes employed ; and, 
upon all occasions, too diffident of his own- abilities. 
These qualities in him, however, were not without 
their advantages : for, while they subjected him to 
the morti6cation of seeing his counsels rejected, him«i>' 
self sent out on duty which did not suit his inclina- 
tion, or his operations in the field less acceptable 
than they might otherwise have been, they procured 
him the esteem of the peot>le, by the appearance of 
moderation, and of respect for their privileges, 
which they always bore ; and the confidence of the 
soldiery, by those ideas of caution, or of stratagem, 
OP even piety towards the gods, which they were 
always ready to affix to them. It was of no small 
service to the character of Nicias, that he was called 
upon to act in concert with Cleon and Alcibiades. 
The fire and impetuosity of these men required to 
be tempered by the coolness and deliberation of their 

VOL. I. s 
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doUeague ; and every reflection on the contrast whicb 
their dispoaitions made^ tends to enhance our good 
opiniim of Nicias* Niciaa is said always to have 
given good advice, and always to have fought welL 
Prom thence, one would think that he merits a higher 
title than we seem willing to allow him; and so 
he would, had the promptitude of his designs kept 
pace with the sincerity of his intentions, or even 
with the vigour of his execution. The unhappy 
event of his last exertions in Sicily, was owing to 
a variety of causes. Many of his fellowrCitizens 
strove, through envy, to ruin his reputation: his 
indifferent state of health admitted not of the un- 
remitting vigilance and application which the Athej 
nian aflairs in that island demanded; and infectious 
diseaaes, and wounds, and death, had rendered the 
greatest efforts of his troops feeble and ineffectual. 
Nicias was a rich man: a silver mine, which he 
had in liis estate at Laurium, furnished him with 
the means of displaying his magnificence in publie 
shows and donations. This gained over to him 
many that were disaffected to his measures, mid 
secured the good opinion of those who approved 
of them. 

Demosthenes was a brave, intrepid officer, and 
by no means defective in military tactics. There 
was no contemporary of his more likely to preserve 
the honour of the Athenian name than he : but the 
misery was, that theaffiiirsof Syracuse were become 
desperate before he entered upon the expedition. 
His name was long had in estimation at Athens. 
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Demosthenes, the orator, many years after the dis- 
comfiture we have related, valued himself upon 
being of the same ftimily with Demosthenes who fell 
at Syracuse. 

The prisoners were shut up in the prisons of Sy- 
racuse, where, crowded one upon the other, they 
suffered incredible torment for eight months. Here 
they were for ever exposed to the inclemencies of 
the wither: scorched in the day time by the burn- 
ing rays of the sun, or frozen in the night by the 
colds of autumn ; poisoned by the stench of their 
own excrement, by the carcasses of those who died 
of their wounds and 6f sickness, and worn out by 
hunger and thirst, for the daily allowance to each 
was but a small measure of water and two of meal. 
Those who were taken out of this place two months 
after, in order to be sold as slaves, many of whom 
were citizens, who had concealed their condition, 
found a less rigorous fate. Their wisdom, their 
patience, and a certain air of probity and modesty, 
were of great advantage to them ; for they were 
soon restored to their liberty, or met with the kindest 
and most generous treatment from their masters. 
Several of them even owed the good usage they met 
with to Euripides, the finest scenes of whose tra- 
gedies they repeated to the Sicilians, who were ex- 
tremely fond of them : so that, when they Tetumed 
to their own comitry, they went and saluted that 
poet as their deliverer, and informed him of the 
admirable effects wrought in their' favour by hiis 
verses. • 

s 2 
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The news of the defeat being carried to Athen$> 
the citizens at first would not believe it, and were* 
so far from giving' credit to the report, that they 
sentenced that man to death who first published 
the tidings; but when it was confirmed, all the 
Athenians were seized with the utmost consternation ; 
and, as if themselves had not decreed the war, they 
vented their rage and resentment agaipst the orators 
who had .promoted the enterprise, as well alsi against 
the soothsayers, who, by their supposed prodigies, 
had flattered them with the hopes of success. . They 
had never been reduced to so deplorable a condition 
as now, having neither hprse, foot, money, galleys, 
nor mariners ; in a word, ^h^y were in the deepest 
despair, expecting every moment that the enemy, 
elate with so great a victory, and strengthened by 
the revolt of the allies, would come and invade 
Athens both by sea and land, with all the forces of 
Peloponnesus. Cicero had reason to observe, speak- 
ing of the battles in the harbour of Syracuse, that it 
was there the troops of Athens, as well as their galleys, 
were ruined and sunk; and that, in this harbour, 
the power and glory of the Athenians were miserably 
shipwrecked. 

The Athenians, however, did not suffer themselves 
to be wholly dejected, but resumed courage. They 
now resolved to raise mpne}' on all sides, and to im- 
port timber for building of ships, in order to awe 
the allies, ^nd particularly the inhabitants of the 
island of Eubcea* They retrenched all saperfluoos 
e'Xpenses, and established a new council of ancient 
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ttien, i¥l)io were to weigh and examine all affairs, be« 
fore they should be proposed to the people. In fine, 
^hey omitted nothing which might be of service in 
4he present conjuncture; the alarm which they were 
in, and their common danger, obliging every indi- 
vidual to be attentive to the necessities of the state, 
and sedulous to all advice that might promote its 
interest. 

Such was the event of the siege of Syracuse, the 
failure of which destroyed the power of those that 
had undertaken it. We have hitherto seen Athens 
rising in arts and arms, giving lessons both in polite- 
ness, humanity, philosophy, and war, to all the na«- 
4ions round, and beginning to fix an empire, which, 
if once established, no neighbouring power could 
overthrow. But their ambition grew faster than 
'their abilities; and, their views extending beyond 
their capacity to execute them, they fell at once from 
that height to which, for ages, they had been assidu- 
ously aspiring. We are now, therefore, to be pre^ 
rented with a different picture; we are no longer t© 
view this little state panting for conquests over other 
nations, but timorously defending itself at home; we 
are no longer to view Athens taking the lead in the 
-councils, and conducting the confederated armies of 
<3reece : they now become, in a m^^asure, annihilated; 
they fade from the eye of the bistGrian ; and other na- 
tions, whose names have hitherto been scarcely men- 
tioned, emerge from obscurity. The rashness of this 
enterprise was severely punished in the loss of their 
l>est generals^ fleets, and armies; all now was destroy- 
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edf or left at the mercy of those,, whom they had so 
uoaeasonably undertaken to subdue. 

Their allies began now to think of throwing off 
their yoke; and even those who had stood neuter took 
this occasion to declare against them. But the Lace- 
dsBmontans, being more particularly elevated, re- 
solved to prosecute the war with vigour, and the 
winter was spent in preparations on both sides. The 
Athenians, in their present distress, scarce knew 
where to turn ; many of their allied cities revolted, 
and it was with the utmost difficulty that, by placing 
their forces and fleets at Samos, they reduced such 
states as had abandoned them to their former obe- 
dietice, and kept the rest to their duty: thus still 
struggling with a part of their former spirit, they 
kept themselves in a condition to make head against 
their enemies, over whom they had obtained several 
advantages. 

Alcibiades, who was well informed of all that 
passed among the Athenians, sent secretly to the prin- 
cipal of them at Samos, to sound their sentiments, and 
to let them know that he was not averse from return- 
ing to Athens, provided the administration of the re- 
public were put into the hands of the great and 
powerful, and not left to the populace, who had ex- 
pelled him. Some of the principal officers went 
from Samos, with a design to concert with him the 
proper measures for the success of that undertaking. 
He promised to procure the Athenians, not.only the 
favour of Tissaphemes, the king of Persia's lieu- 
tenant, with whom he had t^ken refuge, but of the 
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king himBeHV upon coiiditiiin they would alioli^^b the 
democracy, or popular govermnent : because tb^.kingf 
would place more confidence in the engagements of 
the ndbilityi than upon those of the inconstant and 
cajMricious multitude. The chief man Who opposed hiis 
return was Pbrynicusi one of the generals, who, to 
compass his designs, sent word to 'Astyochus, the 
Lacedsemonian general, that Alcibiades was treating 
with Tissaphernes, to bring him orer to the Athe- 
nian interest. He offered, farther, to betnty t6 
him the whole army and navy of the Athenian^ 
But, his treasonable practices being all detected, by 
the good understanding betwixt Alcibiades and Asty. 
oehus, he was stript of his office, and afterwards 
stabbed in the market place. 

In the mean time, the Athenians went eagerly 
forward to complete that change of government 
which had been proposed to them by Alcibiades ; the 
democracy began to be abolished in several cities of 
Athens, and, soon after, the scheme was carried bold- 
ly forward by Pisander, who was chiefly concerned 
in the transaction. To give a new form to tfafis 
government, he caused ten commissaries, with abso* 
lute power, to be appointed, who were, however, at 
a c^tain nfixed time, to give the people an account 
of what they had done. At the expiration of that 
term, the general assembly was summoned, wherein 
their first resolution was, that every one should be 
admitted to make such proposals as he thought fit, 
without being liable to any accusation, or consequent 
penalty, for infringing the law. It was afterwards 
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deoraed, that a new eouaeil skould be formedi with 
foil 'pc^wer to administer the public affiiirs^ and to 
^leot new magistratetst. For this purpose, five pre- 
sidents were established, who nominated one hundred 
persons, including themselves. £aoh of these chose 
aad dissociated three more at his. own pleasure, 
which made in all four hundred, in whom an abso- 
lute power, was lodged.. But, to amuse the people, 
andt to console them with a shadow of popular go- 
vernment, whilst they instituted a real oligarchy, it 
w^ said that the four hundred should call a council 
of five thousand citizens to assist them, whenever 
they should judge it necessary. The council and 
assemblies df the people were held as usual; nothing 
was done, however, but by order of the four hundred. 
The people of Athens were deprived, in this manner, 
of their liberty, which 4hey had enjoyed almost a 
hundred years, after having abolished the tyranny of 
the Pisistratidas. 

. This decree being passed without opposition, alter 
the separation of the assembly, the four hundred, 
armed with daggers, and attended by a hundred and 
twenty young men, whom they made use of when 
any executJon required it, entered the senate, and 
compelled the senators to retire, after having paid 
them the arrears due upon their appointments. They 
elected new magistrates out of their awn body, ob- 
serving the usual ceremonies upon such occasions. 
They did hot think proper to riecall those who were ba- 
nished, ^t they should authorize the return of Alcibi- 
^des^ whose uncontrollable spirit they dreaded, and 
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people. Abusing' their power in a tyranaieal man* 
ner, they put. some to death, others they banished, 
and confiscated their estates with impunity. All 
who ventured to oppose this change, or even to com* 
plain of it, were butchered upon false pretexts ; and 
those were intimidated, who demanded justice of the 
murderers. The four hundred, soon after their es- 
tablishment, sent ten deputies to Samos, for the 
army's concurrence to their establishment. 

The army, in the mean time, which was at Samos, 
protested against those proceedings in the city : and 
at the persuasion of Thrasybulus, recalled Alcibiades, 
and created him general, with full power to sail 
directly to the Piraeus, and crush this new tyranny. 
Alcibiades, however, would not give way to this rash 
opinion, but went first to shew, himself to Tisaa- 
phernes, and let him know, that it was now in his 
power to treat with him as a friend or an enemy. 
By which means he awed tlie Athenians with Tissa* 
phernes, and Tissaphernes, with the Athenians. When, 
afterwards, the four hundred sent to Samos to vindi- 
cate their proceedings, the army was for putting the 
messengers to death, and persisted in the design upon 
the Piraeus; but Alcibiades, oppoeling it, manifestly 
saved tHe commonwealth. 

In the meanwhile, the innovation, in Athens bad 
occasioned such factions and tumults, that the four 
hundred were more intent upon providing for their 
safety, than prosecuting the war. In order to which^ 
they fortified that part of the. Piraeus which com* 
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MMiids the mouth of the haren ; and resolved^ in cute 
of extrenityi rather to let in the Lacedaemonians^ 
ihaii expose their persons to the fury of their fellow- 
citizens. The Spartans took occasion, from these 
distarhanoesy to horer aboot with forty-two galleys, 
under the conduct of HegeMtndrides; and the Athe- 
nians with thirty-six, under Timocharesy were forced 
to engage theiii« hot lost part of their fleet, and the 
rest were dispersed. To add to which, all Enboea, 
except Oreus, revolted to the Peloponnesians. 

This fiiilnre of success served to give the finishing 
blow to the power of the four hundred. The Athe* 
nians, without delay, opposed them, as the authors of 
all the troubles and divisions under which ^y 
gvoaaed* Alcibiades was recalled, by unanimous 
eonsent, and earnestly solicited to make all possible 
baste to the assistance of the city. But judging, that 
if he returned immediately to Athens, he should owe 
his recal to the compassion and favour of the people, 
he resolved to render his return glorious and tri« 
umphant, and to Aeaerve it by some considerable 
M{4oit. For this purpose, leaving Samos with a 
small number of ships, he cruised about the islands of 
CSos and Onidos, and having learnt that Mindarust 
Ae Spaitan admiral, was sailed to the Hellespont 
with his whole fleet, and that the Athenians were in 
pursuit of him, he steered that way, with the utmost 
Aligenccr to support them, and arrived happily with 
his eighteen vessels at the time the fleets were en- 
gaged, near Abydos, in a battle which lasted till 
night, without any advantage on either side. His 
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arrival gave tbe SpartaoK new courage a^irst, whe 
believed him still their {riend, and dispirited the 
Athenians. But Akibiades^ hanging out the Atbe^- 
nian^flag in the admiraVs galley^ fell ufion thenii and 
{Hit them to flight; and, animated by success, sank 
their vessels, and made a great slaughter of their sol- 
diers, who had thrown themselves into the sea, to 
save themsdves by swimming. The Athenians, after 
having taken thirty of their galleys, and retaken 
those they had lost, erected a trophy. • 

Alcibiades, after this victory, went to Visit Tissa- 
phemes^ who wsis so far from receiving him as he ex- 
pected, that he immediately caused him to be seised, 
and sent away prisoner to Sardis, telling him, that 
he had orders from the king to make war upon the 
Athenians; but the truth is, he was afraid of being 
accused to his master by the Peloponnesians, and 
thought, by this act of injustice, to purge himself 
from all former imputations. Alcibiades, after thir- 
ty days, made his escape to Ckzomenee, and soon 
after bore down upon the Peloponnesian fleet, which 
rode at anchor before the port of Cyzicus. Witii 
twenty of his best ships, he broke through the ene-' 
my, porsued those who abandoned their ships and 
fled to land, and maile a great slaughter. The Athe- 
niiins took all the enemy's ships, made themselves 
masters of Cyzicus, while Mingimis, the Lacedae- 
monian general, was found among the number of 
the slain. 

Alcibiades well knew how to make nse of the vic- 
tory be had gained ; and, at the head of his conquer- 
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tiig^ f&rces^ took several .cities whicli had rdToked 
frOmt the Athenians.' Chaloedon, Selymbria^ atid 
Bysantjulm, were among the. number. Thu&:flu£^ed 
with conquest^ he see^ned 46 desire oiothing so ar* 
dently as to be cinee more seefa by his countrymen, as 
his presence would be a triumph :to his friends, and 
an insult to his enemies. Accordingly, being recalled, 
he set sail for Athens. Besides the ships covered 
miik bucklers and spoils of all sorts, in the manner of 
trophies, a great number of vessels were also towed 
a^ker him by way of triumph ; he displayed also the 
ensigns and ornaments of those he had burnt, which 
^ere more than the others, the whole amotmting to 
about two hundred shii^s. It is said, ths^, reflecting 
oa what had been done against him, upon approach^ 
ing the port, he was struck with some terror, and 
was afraid. to quit his vessel, till he saw from the 
deck a great number of his friends and relations, 
who were come to the shore to receive him, and ear- 
nestly entreated him to land. As soon as be was 
landed, the multitude, who came out to meet him, 
fixed their eyes on him, thronged about him, saluted 
him with loud acclamations, and crowned iiim with 
garlands. He received their congratulations with 
g'reat satisfaction ; he desired to be 4iscbiarged from 
bin former condemnation, and obtained from the 
priests an absolution from all their former denunci^ 
ations. 

Yet, notwithstanding these triumphs, the real 
power of Athens was now no more, the stoength of 
the state was gone, and even the passion for liberty 
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tras lost in the common degeniemcy of the timesr: 
many of the meaner sort of people jiassionatel y de-^ 
sired that Alcibiades would take the sovereignty npon 
him ; they even desired him to set himself above the 
reach of envy, by securing all powet in his own pBr7 
son . the great, however, were not so warm in their 
gratitude; they were content with appointing him 
generalissimo of all their force$; they granted him 
whatever he demanded, and gay^ him i^r colleagues 
the generals most agreeable to bim* He set .sail. ae** 
cordingly, with a hundred ship9, and steered for the 
island of Andros that had revolted, where having 
defeated the inhabitants, he went from thence to Ssi- 
mos, intending to make that the seat of war. In the 
m^n time, the Lacedeemonians, justly alarmed rat 
his success, made choice of a general, supposed to be 
capable of 'making head against him; for this reasoi^ 
they fixed 'upon Lysander, who, though born of the 
highest family,, had been bred up to hardships^ and 
paid an entire respect to the discipline, and manners 
of his country. He was brave and aspiring, and> 
like his countrymen, sacrificed all sorts of pleasure to 
his ambition. He had an evenness and sedateness of 
temper, which made all conditicois of life sit easy 
upon him; but withal was extremely insinuating^ 
crafty, and designing, and made his interest the 
only measure of truth and falsehood. This deceitful 
temper was observed to run through the whole 
course of his life ; upon which occasion it wpus said, 
that he cheated children with foul play, .ap4 mw 
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with perjury : and it was a maxim of his own, that 
when the lion fiiik, we most make use of the fox. 

Lysander, havingc brougfht his army to Ephesus, 
gave orders for assembling ships of burden from all 
parts^and erected an arsenal for building* of galleys : 
he made the ports free for merchants, gave the pub- 
lic places to artificers, put all arts in motion, and, by 
^ese means, filled the city with riches, and laid the 
foundation of that magnificence which she afterwards 
attained. MThilst he was inaking these dispositions, 
he received advice that Cyrus, the Persian prince, 
was arrived at Sardis : he therefore set out from 
Ephesus to m^ke him a visit, and to complain of 
Tissaphernes, whose duplicity and treachery bad been 
fatal to tbeir common cause. Cyrus, who had a per- 
sonal enmity to that general, came into the views of 
Lysander, agreed to increase the seamen^s pay, and 
to give him all the assistance in their power. 

This largess filled the whole fleet with ardour and 
alacrity, and almost unmanned the enemy's galleys, 
the* greatest part of the mariilers deserting to the 
party where the pay was best. The Athenians, in 
despair upon receiving this news, endeavoured to 
conciliate Cyrus by the interposition <rf Tissaphernes; 
bathe would not heai^en to them, notwithstandiilg 
the satrap representci^, that it was nOt for the king^'s 
inters to aggrandize the Lgtcedeemodiaris, but to ba-i. 
lance the |K)wer of one side with that of the other, in 
orde* to perpetuate the war, iemd to ' ruin both by 
their own diviiiions. 
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Alcibtfldes, oa tbe other hand^ having occaaion to 
leave the fleets in order to raise the suf^es, gave 
the command of his fleet to Antioebns, with express 
comnwnd not to engage or attack the enemy in 
his absence, Antiochus, however, was. willing to >di> 
some action that might procure him favour, without 
a partner in the glory : he was so far, therefore, from* 
observing the orders that were given him, that he 
presently sailed away for Ephesus ; and, at the very 
month of the harbour, used every art to provoke the 
enemy to an engagement.^ Lysander at first manned- 
out a few ships to repel his insults: but as the Athe- 
nian ships advanced to suj^KHrt Antiochus, other gaU 
leys belonging to the Laoedeemonians also came on, 
till both fleets arrived by little and little, and the 
engagement because, general on both sides. Ly- 
sander at length was victorious ; Antiochus was slain, 
and fifteen Athenian galleys were taken. It was in 
vain that Alcibiades soon after came up to the relief 
of his friends ; it was in vain that he offered to renew 
the combat; Lysander, content with the victory he 
had gained, was unwilling to trust to fortune. 

The fickle multitude of Athens again, therefore, 
began to accuse Alcibiades of incapability* He 
who was just before respected even to adoration, 
was now discarded upon a groundless suspicion, that 
he. had not done his duty. But it was the glory he 
had obtained by his past services that now ruined 
him; for his. continual success had begot in the 
people such a high opinion of liim, that they thought 
it impossible fc^ him ^ fail in any thing he under- 
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took, atid from tbence his enemies took occasion ta 
question his integ'rity, and to impute to hini both 
his own and other miscarriages. Callicmtidas was^ 
appointed to isuoceed Lysander^ ivhose year was ex- 
pired : alike severe to himself and others, inaccessi-^ 
ble to iBattery and sloth, the declared enemy of luxury, 
he retained the modesty, temperance and austerity 
of the ancient Spartans ; virtues that began to dis- 
tinguiirii him particularly, as they were not very 
common in his time. His probity and justice were 
proof against all attacks; his simplicity and in- 
tegrity abhorred all falsehood and iraud. To these 
virtues were joined a truly Spkrtan nobleness and 
grandeur of soul. The first attetnpt of the neMr ad- 
miral was against Methymtia, in Leisbos, which he 
took by storm. He then threatened Conon, who 
was appointed general of the Athenians, that he 
would make him leave dehauchmg the sea; and 
accordingly, soon after, pursued him into the port of 
Mitylene, with a hundred and seventy sail, took 
thirty of his ships, and besieged him in the town, 
from which he cut off all provisions. He soon after 
took ten ships more out of twelve, which were com- 
ing to his relief. Then, hearing that the Athenians 
had fitted out their whole" strength, consisting of 
a hundred and fifty sail, he left fifty of his ships, 
under Etonicus, to carry on the siege of Mitylene^ 
and, with a hundred and twenty more, met the Athe- 
nians at Arginuse, ov^r against Lesbos. His pilot 
advised him to retreat, for that the enemy was. 
superior in number. He told him that Sparta wteuld 
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he never the worse inhabited, though he were slain. 
The fight was long and obstinate, until at last thfe 
ship of CalHcratidas, charging through the enemy, 
*was sunk, and the rest fled. The Peloponnesians 
lost about seventy sail, and the Athenians twenty- 
fiv^, with most of the men in them. The Athenian 
admirals, who bad the joint command of the fleet, 
instead of being rewarded for so signal a victory, 
were made u barbarous instance of tbe power and 
ingratitude of their fellow-citizens. Upon a re- 
lation of the fight before the senate, it was alleged, 
they had suffered their men who were shipwrecked 
to be lost, when they might have saved them ; upon 
which they were clapped in irons, in onder to an- 
swer for their conduct to the people. They urged, 
in their defence, that they were pursuing the enemy; 
and, at the same time, gave orders about taking up 
the men to those whose business it more peculiarly 
was ; particularly to Themmenes, who was now 
their accuser ; but yet, that their orders could not 
be executed, by reason of a violent storm, which 
happened at that time. This seemed so reasonable 
and satiftfactory, that several stood up and ofifered to 
bail them: but, in another assembly, the popular 
incendiaries demanded justice, and so awed the 
judges, that Socrates was the only man who had 
courage enough to declare, he would do nothing 
contrary to law, and accordingly refused to act. 
After a long debate, eight of the ten were condemned, 
and six of them were put to death; among whom 
was Pericles, son of the great Pericles. He declared 
vol.. I. T 
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jthat they had failed in uothing of their duty, as they 
had given orders that the dead bodies ^should be 
taken up; that, if any one were guilty, it w^s he 
who, being charged with these orders^ had neglected 
to put them in execution; but that hje accused 
nobody, and that the tempest which came on unea;:- 
pectedly, at the very instant, was an unanswerable 
apology, and entirely discharged the accused from 
all guilt. He demanded tl)9t a whole day should 
be allowed them fo iqake tl^eir defence, a favour not 
ffenied to the most criminal, and that they should be 
tried separately. Jfe represented, that they were 
not in the l^st obliged to precipitate a sentence, 
wherein the lives of the mo$it illustrious citizens 
were concerned ; that it was^ in some measure, attack- 
ing the gods, tp make men responsible for the winds 
^nd weather ; that they could uot^ without the most 
flagrant ingratitude aqd injustice, put the conquerors 
to death, to whom they ought to decree crowns 
and honours, or give up the defenders of tjipir cQijn* 
try to the rage of those wl^^o envied them; that if 
they did so, their unjust judgment would ho, fol- 
lowed by a sudden, bpt yaiQ repeptpince, which 
would leave behind it the sharpest rei^orse, ^|id 
cover them with eternal infapiy. Among \]^p i^Uffl- 
ber also was Diooi^doa, a pe^rson equally eminent for 
his valour ^nd his probity j; as he was carrying to his 
execution, he deni^fi^ t^ ^ heard. " ^t^^^W*'^ 
said he, <^ I wish the sentence; you have pasiiied uppn 
us luay not prove the mislbrtune of the republic j 
^iit I have one favour to s^k of you in bejialf of my 
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colleagues and myself; which is, to acquit us before 
the gods of the vows we made to them for you and 
ourselves, as we are not in a conditioq to discharge 
them; for it is to their protection, invoked before 
the battle, we acknowledge that we are indebted for 
the victory gained by us over the enemy." There was 
not a good citizen that did not meU into tears at 
this discourse, so full of goodness and religion, and 
admire with surprise the moderation of a person, 
who, seeing himself unjustly condemned, did not, 
however, vent the least resentment, or even com- 
plaint, against his judges, but was solely intent 
(in favour of an ungrateful country, which had 
doomed them to perish) upon what he owed to the 
gods, in common with them, for the victory they had 
lately obtained. 

This complication of injustice and ingratitude 
seemed to give the finishing blow to the alSairs of 
the Athenian state; they struggled for a while, 
after their defeat at Syracuse ; but, from hence, they 
were entirely sunk, though seemingly in the arms 
of victory. 

The enemy, after their last defeat, had once more 
recourse to Lysander, who had so often led them to 
conquest : on him they placed their chief confidence, 
and ardently solicited his return. The Lacedaemo- 
nians, to gratify their allies, and yet to observe their 
laws, which forbade that honour being conferred 
twice on the same person^ sent him with an inferior 
title, but with die power of admiral. Thus ap- 
p6iiiled, Lysander sailed towards the Hellespont, and 
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laid siege to Lampsacus^ th^ place Was carried by 
storm, and abandoned by Lysander to tl^ mercy of 
the soldiers. The Athenians, who followed him 
close, upon the news of his success, steered forward 
towards Olestus, and from thence, sailing along the 
coast, halted over against the enemy at ^gos Potamos, 
a place fatal to the Athenians. 

The Hellespont is not above two thousand paces 
broad in that place. The two armies, seeing them- 
selves so near each other, expected only to rest ^that 
day, and were in hopes of coming to a battle on the 
next. But Lysander had another design in view: 
he commanded the seamen and pilots to go on board 
their galleys, as if they were in reality to fight the 
next morning at break of day, to hold themselves in 
readiness, and to wait his orders in profound silence. 
He ordered the land-army^ in like manner, to draw 
up in battle upon the coast, and to wait the day with- 
out any noise. On the morning, as soon as the sun 
was risen, the Athenians began to row towards them 
with their whole fleet in one line, and to bid them de- 
fiance. Lysander, though his ships were ranged in 6rder 
of battle, with their heads towards the enemy, lay still 
without making any movement. In the evening, 
when the Athenians withdrew, he did not sufier his 
soldiers to go ashore, till two or three galleys, which 
he had sent out to observe them, were returned with 
advice, that they had seen the enemy land. The 
next day passed in the same manner, as did the third 
and fourth. Such a conduct, which Argued reserve 
und afiprehension, extremely augmented the seciup ity 
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and boldness of the Athenians, and inspired them, 
with a high contempt for an army, which fear pre- 
vented from shewing themselves or attempting any 
thing. 

Whilst this passed^ Alcibiades, who was near the 
fleet, took horse, and came to the Athenian generals, 
to whom he represented^ that they kept upon a very 
disadvantageous coast, where there were neither 
ports nor cities in the neighbourhood ; that they were 
obliged to bring their provisions from Sest6s, with 
great danger and difiiculty ; and that they were very 
much in the wrong, to sulBTer the soldiers and 
mariners of the fleet, as soon as they were ashore, to 
straggle and disperse themselves at their pleasure, 
whilst the enemy's fleet faced them in view, accustom- 
ed to execute the orders of their general with instant 
obedience, and upon the slightest signal. He offered 
also to attack the enemy by land, with a strong body 
of Tfaracian troops, and to force them to a battle. 
The generals, especially Tydeus and Menander, jea-i 
lous of their command, did not content themselves 
with refusing his offers, from the opinion, that, if 
the event proved unfortunate, the whole blame 
would fall upon them, and, if favourable, that McU 
biades would engross the whole honour of it; but re-* 
jected also with insult his wise and salutary counsel: 
as if a man in dis^grace lost his sense and abilities 
with the favour of the commonwealth. Alci biades 
withdrew. 

The fifth day, the Athenians presented then^selves 
again,. and offered him battle, retiring in the evenings 
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according to custom, with a more insulting air than 
the days before. Lysander, as usual, detached some 
galteys to observe them^ with orders to return with 
the utmost diligence, when they saw the Atheaians 
landed, and to put a brown buckler at each ship's 
bead, as soon as they reached the middle of the chan- 
nel. Himself, in the mean time, ran thtoufi^ the 
whole line in his galley, exhorting the pilots aiid 
officers to hold the seMaten and soldiers in readiness to 
row and fight on the first signaL 

As soon as the bucklers- were put up in the ships' 
heads, and the admiraPs galley had given th^ signal 
by the sound of trumpet, the whole fteet set forwards, 
in good order. The land army, at the sam^ time, 
made all possible haste to the top of the promontory, 
to see the battle* The strait that separates the two 
continents in this place is about fifteen stadia, or 
three quarters g( a league in breadth, which space 
was presently cleared, through the activity and dili- 
gence of the rowers. Conon^ the Athenian genera), 
was the first who perceived from shore the enemy's 
fleet advancing in good order to attack him, upon 
which he immediately cried ont for the troops to em- 
bark. In the height of sorrow and perplexity, some 
he called to by their namei^ sfome he conjured, andf 
others he forced to go on board their galleys; but all 
kis endeavours and emotioa vr&pe ineffectual, the soW 
diers being dispersed on all sides. For they were no 
sooner come.on shore, than some were run to the sufc* 
tl^ some to walk in the country,, soma to deep in 
ttlfeir tents, and others had began to dress their rap^ 
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pers. This proceeded from the want of vigUancc 
and experience in their generals, who, not suspecting 
the least danger, indulged themselves in taking their 
repose, sind gave their soldiers the same liberty. 

The enemy had already fallen on with loud criesj 
and a grieat noise 6f their oars, when Conon, disen- 
gaging himself with^ nine galleys, of which number 
was the slacred ship, he stood away for Cyprus, where 
he took refuge with Evagoras. The Peloponnesians, 
falling upon the rest of the fleet, took immediately 
the galleys which were empty, and disabled and de- 
stroyed puch as begaiji to fill with men. The soldiers, 
who rati without order or arms to their relief, were 
either killed in the eiideavourtogeton board, or flying 
oh shore, were cdt in piecesr by the enemy, who landed 
in pursuit of theto. Lysander took three thousand 
prisoners, with alt their generals, and the whole fleet : ' 
after faaTing plundered the camp, and fastened the 
enemy's galleys to the sterns of his own, he returned 
to Lampsacus, amidst the sbunds of flutes and songs of 
triumph. It was his glory to have achieved one of 
tfa^ greatest military exploits recorded in history, 
witb tittle or no loss^ and to have terminated a war^ 
in tile small space of 0ji hour, which had already lasted 
se^en^^and^twehty years, and which, perhaps, with- 
out him, had been of much longer continuance. Ly- 
saader immediately setit dispatches' with this agree- 
able nev^ to Sparta. 

The three tibolisand prison&rs taken iq this battle 
having hein condemned to die, Lysander called upon 
Philocles, one of the Athenian generals, who had' 
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caused al] the prisoners taken in ti^o galleys, the one 
of Andros, the other of Corinth, to be thrown from 
the top of a precipice, and had formerly persuaded 
the people of Athens to make a decree for catting off 
the thumb of the right hand of all the prisoners of 
war, in order to disable them from handling the pike,, 
and that they might be fit only to serve at the oar. 
Lysander, therefore, caused him to be brought forth, 
and asked him what sentence he would pass upon him- 
self, for having induced his city to pass that cruel 
decree. Philocles, without departing from his 
haughtiness in the least, notwithstanding the ex- 
treme danger he was in, made answer : ^^ Accuse not 
people of crimes, who have no judges ; but, as you 
are victors, use your right, and do by us as we had 
done by you, if we had conquered." At the same in- 
stant, he went into a bath, put on afterwards a mag- 
nificent robe, and marched foremost to the execution* 
All the prisoners were put to the sword, except Ada- 
mantus, who had opposed the decree. 

When the news of the entire defeat of the army 
came to Athens by a ship which arrived in the night 
at the Pireeus, the city was in consternation. 'They 
naturally expected a siege : and, in fact^ Lysander 
was preparing to besiege them. Nothing was heard 
but cries of sorrow and despair in every part of it. 
They imagined the enemy already at their gates; 
they represented to themselves the miseries of a long 
siege, a cruel famine, the ruin and burning of their 
city, the insolence of a proud victor, and the shame- 
ful slavery they were upon the point of experiencing^ 
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tnore afflicting and insupportable to them than tiie 
most severe punishments, and death itself. The next 
day the assembly was summoned, wherein it was re* 
solved to shut up all the ports, one only excepted, to 
repair the breaches in the walls, and mount g^uard to 
prepare against a siege. 

Their fears were soon confirmed by reality. Ly- 
sander, finding numbers of Athenians dispersed in 
difierent cities, commanded them all, on pain of 
death, to take shelter in Athens. This he did with a 
design, so to crowd the city as to be able soon to re- 
duce it by famine. In eflfect, he sooti after arrived 
at the port of Athens, with a hundred and fifty sail ; 
while Agis and Pausanias, the two kings of Sparta, 
advanced with their army to besiege it by land. 

The wret<*hed Athenians, thus hemmed in on every, 
side, without provisions, ships, or hopes of relief, pre- 
pared to meet the last extremity with patience : in 
this manner, without speaking the least word of a 
capitulation, and dying in the streets by numb^Rs, 
they obstinately continued on the defensive ; but at. 
length their corn and provisions being entirely con- 
sumed, they found themselves compelled to send de- 
puties to Agis, with offers of abandoning all their 
possessions, their city and port only excepted. The 
haughty Lacedeemonian referred their deputies to the 
state itself, and when the suppliant deputies had 
made known their committion to the Ephori, tbey 
were ordered to retire, and to come with oth» pra- 
posals if they expected peace. At length, Theim. 
menes, an Athenian, undertook to manage the treaty- 
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with Lysander ; and after three months of close con- 
ference, he received full powers to treat at Lacedte- 
men. Wbeii be, attended by nine others, arrived be- 
fore the Ephori, it was there strohgly urged by some 
of the confederates, that Athens should be totally de- 
stroyed, vnthout hearkening to any farther proposals. 
Bnf the Lacedaemonians told them, l^ey would not 
destnfj a city which h&d so eminently rescued Greece 
itr the most critical' juncture, and consented to a peace 
up6h these conditions; tilmt the long walb and forti- 
fications of the Piretis should be' demolished; that 
they ^onld deliver up all their ships hot twelve ; 
that they should restore their exiles ; that they 
should make ai league* offensive and defensive with 
the Lslcedfieiiilotnans, and serve them in' all their ex- 
peditions, b6th by sea and land. Theramenes being 
returned with the article to Athens, was asked why 
he acted so contrary to the intentions of Themidtocles^ 
and giiTe those vralls into the hands of the Lacedee- 
maoians^ which he built in defiance of them? << I 
hKvbiby eye^'' saljfs he, ^^u^kmThemistocles^s design ; 
he nis^' tiiese walls^for Ihe preservation of the city, 
aaA I fiir the' very same refinon wouM have liiem de- 
stroyed; for^ if the walls only secure a city^ Sparta, 
wHSdh has^nome, is iti a very ill condition." The 
Atiienianis, at another tioae, would not have thought 
this' a siitisfactory answer, but, Being reduced to the 
last' extreifaity,' it did not admit of m long debate, 
whether' ihey should ae<$ept the treaty. At last, Ly- 
saadc^, cotmhig'up the Pi]«u% d»iolished the walk 
with great soknenitgr, afnd'all the inseitin^ trium^ 
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of lunsic. Thfus a final period was pat to this tin- 
haj!ipy war, whioh had continued for seven-aaid- 
twenty years, in which heaps of treasure and a de« 
luge of blood were exhausted. 

It would be unpardobaMe in us, not to pay tfast 
tribute of gratitude and respect^ which is doe to the 
memory of those exalted geniuses, whose labours 
adorned the nations of their own timeisv tind have 
polished and humafiized tbose off latter times. Wars 
and political contests serTe but to depopulate the 
earth or to fill the minds of men with animosity dnd 
hate, while the labours of the historian, the fancieis^ of 
the poet, and the inventions of the philosopher,, eo-* 
large the understanding, meliorate the heart, and 
teach lis fortitude and resignation. Such peaceful atili 
imp^oTiltig airts well deserve our notice. More espe^ 
cialfy does the ccdtivalion of them in Greece deserve 
oUr atteirtiot^^ as niany of the writers of that countt*y 
were renowned for military or political, as well as 
Kterary accomplisbmente. 

Of Homer it were Unnecessary to say much, his 
m«»it being well known. It is not probable that he 
iWis ^le first of the Ghremn* poets. There seems *o> 
JxEver been aiithoi^ pi*i<Mr to him, from whom he bar 
hiMPttj^we^ in tiie exaeutionf of his iliad ; birt as 6e 
w» <te first poet of note, it was not unnatural to phce 
Um »tthe Inad o( all tocient bai^ds. GoncurtiBg: 
testmimiefir seem to* afllo#i» Smyrna the highest ckim 
to tto I^Mtfr df ^ling iAm birth. TIM evemt took 
ptMs afeibif« t#^ hundtod and forty year» after «be 
destruetion of Tioy. 
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Hesiod was either contemporary with Homer, 01^ 
lived immediately after him. Their works will not 
bear a comparison. Homer is stately and sublime^ 
while Hesiod is plain and agreeable. But when we 
say so, we do not mean to detract in the least from 
the repatatioR of Hesiod: to write with sweetness 
and propriety was all he studied, and these he cer- 
tainly attained to. 

About the beginning of^ the war which preceded 
he peace concluded between the Athenians and La- 
cedeemonians for fifty years, died iEschylus, the 
Athenian dramatic writer. He has the same claim to 
the title of Father of Tragedy ^ which Homer has to 
that of Poetry; for although he was not the first who: 
attempted that sort of composition, yet he was the 
first who reduced it to any kind of regfularity and 
method. In the days of Solon, Thespis made a con- 
siderable improvement, by introducing a single per- 
son, whose business was to relieve the chorus, by the 
recital of some extraordinary adventure. It was 
.^ischylus who exchanged the cart of Thespis for a 
theatre; who introduced a variety of performers,, 
each taking a part in the representsLtion of some great 
action, and dressed in a manner suited to his character^ 
The style of .^Eschylos. is pompous, and sonii^times 
sublime, but harsh, and destitute pf musical arrange* 
ment. Had he been less obscure, he would have had 
a much higher claim to. the character of MUme, 
The chief object of his pieces is terror; and Uiei^e ia 
not a doubt but that his rough, unpolished manner,. 
has contributed greatly to promote that qbject. 

3 
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During that period, in which Greece was so ihtich 
distracted by the Peloponnesian war^ there floarisfaed 
(Sophocles, Euripides, Aristophanes, &c., among the 
poets; Herodotus and Thucydides among the histo- 
rians; and Socrates among the philosophers. 

Sophocles had applied so intensely to the study of 
tragedy, when a young man, that his first piece was 
judged not inferior to the very best of those of 
./Eschylus. Both of these poets were stately iti their 
manner, but iEschylus was the more sublime; Tkt 
advantage, however, was more than counterbalanced 
by the versatility of Sophocles's genius, and by his 
superior perspicuity and eloquence. He was also 
more successful than his master in his appeal to the 
passions; and though he did not harrow up the breast 
so much by terror, he softened it more by pity, and 
acquired, of course, the Ireputation of being a more 
amiable and polite writer. Sophocles was likewise 
much more happy than his predecessor in the conduct 
of his plots ; he made them more interesting by being 
more artful. He also contrived to make the per- 
formances of the chorus bear a relation to the main 
action, and so rendered the whole entire. The great 
applause with which his last piece was received is said 
to have cost him his life. 

Euripides^ the rival of Sophocles, aimed not at the 
Jofty strains of iEschylus or of his great competitor: 
he was more sententious and moral than either of 
them, and seemed to have as strong a desire to in- 
struct mankind, as to obtain their approbation. 
Correctness and elegance were the qualities of style 
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which he appears to hate admired. He is leas artful 
and magnificent than Sophocles ; but then he is more 
natural^ and more nsefol. We have already men- 
tioned a circnmstance which redounded very much 
to the honour of the poet — ^the emancipation of many 
of the Athenians whM^ were made prisoners at Syra- 
case, because they repeated some* of his beautiful 
verses. 

While tragedy was improving in the hands of So- 
phocles and Euripides, comedy was advancing under 
the guidance of Phrjrnicus, Aristophanes, and Cra- 
tibus. But the most distinguished genius of this 
kind was Arist<^hanes. At the same time that he 
entertained the Athenians with his pleasantry, he 
lashed them with his satire. True it is, he did not 
possess much of that fine raillery^ which has given so 
smooth, and yet so sharp an edge to modern conledy ; 
but then he possessed fire and strength; and by in- 
troducing his characters without the disguise of 
name, occupation, &c., his performances were often 
more relished, and, most likely, more useful, than 
those of the tragedians. The period of which we are 
speaking may very properly be called, The free age 
of Poetry in Greece. There were several causes 
which conspired to make it so. The taste and man- 
ners of the Greeks had been refined, and their minds 
enlarged, by their intercourse with foreign nations, 
and the lessons of their philosophers; and what was a 
greater incentive to emulation among the poets than 
any of thiese, was the smooth, musical, expressive, 
copious^ and varied language in which they wrote. 

1 
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As to history^ Herodotus is considered as the Neither 
of that species of composition in Greece. He wrote 
the history of the wars betweeiji the Greeks and Per- 
sians, and gave a detail of the affairs of almost all 
other nations, from the reign of Gyrus to that of 
Xerxes. His work consists of nine books. It is 
clothed in the Ionic dialect, and is a perfect model of 
simplicity and elegance. 

Thucydides is esteemed a more able writer than 
even Herodotus. He vrrants, indeed, that native 
elegance, for which his predecessor is admired ; bat 
then he is more judicious and energetic. He wrote 
the history of the Peloponnesian war. 
' Of Socrates, Aristotle, Demosthenes, and other il- 
lustrious Grecian writers and philosophers, mention is 
made in different parts of this work. There ifif a cir- 
cumstance that merits our attention here: the dis- 
covery of the MetamiCf or Golden Number^ by Meton. 
That philosopher flourished a little before the oc«i- 
mencement of the Peloponnesian war, and was much 
esteemed by the Athenians. 

Pindar was a native of Thebes, and contemporary 
with Meton. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



i 

FROM THE DEMOLITION OF THE ATHENIAN POWER 
TO THE BEATH OP SOCRATES. 



The victory of Lysander was so terrible a shock to 
Athens, that it only survived to be sensible of the loss 
of its own power; however , the conquerors were so 
generous as not to extinguish the name; they said 
they would not be guilty of putting out one of the 
eyes of Greece; but they imposed some farther marks 
of conquest on them : they obliged the people to de« 
molish the democracy, and submit to the government 
of thirty men, who were commonly known by the 
name of the thirty tyrants. Though the Greeks were 
apt enough to give that name to men of virtuous cha- 
racter, these men, who were the creatures of Lysander, 
in every respect deserved the most opprobrious deno- 
mination; instead of compiling and publishing a 
more perfect body of laws, which was the pretence 
for their being chosen, they began to exert their 
power of life and death ; and though they constituted 
a ^senate, and other magistrates, they made no farther 
use of them, than to confirm their authority, and to 
see their commands executed. However, they at 
first acted cautiously, and condemned only the most 
detested and scandalous part of the citizens, such as 
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lived by evidencing and informing; but this was only 
to give a colour to their proceedings: their design 
was to make themselves al^folute^ and, knowing that 
was not to be done without a foreign power, their 
next step was to desire a guard might be sent them 
from Sparta, until such time as they could clear the 
city from all disaffected persons, and thoroughly 
settFe the government. Lysander accordingly pro^ 
cured them a guard under the command of Callibius, 
who, by bribes and artifices, was wrought over to 
their designs, and then seen to act without controul^ 
filling the city with the blood of those, who, on ac- 
count of their riches, interest, or good qualities, were 
most likely to make head against them. 

One of the first acts of their cruelty was, the prow 
curing the death of Alcibiades, who had taken refuge 
in the dominiums of Persia. This unfortunate general, 
still mindful of the debt he owed his country, em-* 
ployed his utmost attention in giving it the earliest 
notices of what could affect its freedom or its safety. 
Cyrus, the prince of Persia, having resolved to de-^ 
throne his brother Artaxerxes, entered into a treaty 
with the Lacediemonians, to assist him in his designs; 
Alcibiadeadid all that was in his power to obstruct 
the scheme; but the Lacedsemonian partisans at 
Athens, that is to say, the thirty tyrants, apprehended 
the intrigues of so superior a genius as his, and re-^ 
presented to their masters, that they were inevitably 
rained, if they did not find means to rid themselves of 
Alcibiades. The Lacedaemonians thereupon wrote to 
I^hardabftfus, and, with an^ abject meanness not to be 

VOIi. I. u 
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excused, and which shewed how nmcb Sparta had de* 
generated from her ancient manners, made pressing 
instances to him to deliver them at any rate from so 
formidable aa enemy. This satrap complied with 
their wishes. Alcibiades was then in a small town 
of Phrygia, where he lived with his concnbine, Ti- 
mandra. Those who were sent to kill him, not daring 
to enter his house, contented themselves withsur- 
roundinjg and setting it on fire. Alcibiades having 
quitted it through the flames, sword in hand, the bar- 
barians were afraid to stay to come to blows with 
him, but, flying and retreating as be advanced, they 
poured their darts and arrows upon him from a dis-» 
tance, and he fell dead upon the spot. Timandia 
took up his body, and having adcMtied and covered it 
with the finest robes she had, she made as magni* 
ficent a funeral for it as her present oondition would 
admit. 

Such was the end of Alcibiades, whose great vir- 
tues were stifled and suppressed by still greater 
vices. It is not easy to say whether bis good or bad 
qualities were most pernicious to his country ; for 
with the one he deceived, and with the other he op-» 
pressed it. In him distinguidied valour was imited 
with nobility of blood. His person was beautiful and 
finely made ; he was eloquent, of grekt ability in af- 
fairs, insinuating, and formed for diarming all mao« 
kind. He loved glory, bnt indulged, at the saiM 
time, his inclination for plevure ; nor was he so fond 
of pleasure as to neglect Ms glory lor it : he knew 
how to give into, or abstract himself fmn, tl|e allme* 
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mentft of laxufy, ftccordingr to the situatipn of his 
a^irs. Never was there ductility of genius equal to 
his y he fti^tatiiorphosed himself, with incredible fa- 
cility, into the most contrary forms, and suppotted 
them all with Hs much ease and grace as if each had 
been natural to him. 

In this manner the thirty proceeded, and, fearing 
to be opposed by the multitude, they inrested three 
thousand citizens with some part of their power, and 
by their asfiistltnce preserved the rest. But, thoroughly 
emboldened by iifuch an accession to their party, they 
agreed to single out every one his man, to put him 
to death) and seisoe their estates for the maintenance 
of theii" garrifiKm. Thertttneties, one of their number. 
Was the only man thut was struck with horror at 
their proceeding:^ i wherefore Gritias, the principal 
author df this det69tdit)l^ resoltftioh, thoug'ht it neces* 
sary to remove him, Md aceitted him to the senate 6f 
ettdeavoeding to subvert the irtate. Sentence of death 
WM, therefore, passed upon hitti, and he was obliged 
to drink the jiuoe of hdmloek^ the usual mode of exe- 
cution at that time in Athens. Soefttes, whose disci- 
ple he had been, was ihe Oiily pelrsofi of the senate 
who ventured to appear in his defence t he mad^ an 
a«teinpt to fesoM him out Of thel hands Of the officer 
of jastiM, and) after his e)eeaitiAi» went aWt, as it 
wete, in dofemM of the ^irty^ eidtorting and ani- 
vMkHing tile aenatOifs »d dtisMfns against them. 

The f yMHtsi dellVeMd fi&A a cfdllMgue wfaoK pre- 
8Mk« alOHe WUf a oontinnal tvpfoach to th«m, no 
)m^«P obsefted anjf jMt Wtosote^. Nothing passed 
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thrmighcmt the city but imprtflo&mentf and murdenr. 
Erery body trembled for himflelf or his friends. The 
general desolation bad no remedy, nor vms there any 
hope of regaining lost liberty. 

All the citizens of any consideration in Athens, and 
"who retained a love of freedom, quitted a place, re- 
duced to so hard and shameful a slavery, and sought 
elsewhere an asylum and retreat, where they might 
live in safety. The Lacedaemonians had the inhu- 
manity to endeavour to de|Mr]ve those unhappy fugi* 
tives of this last resource. They published an edict 
to prohibit the cities of Greece from giving them re- 
fuge, decreed that they should be delivered up to the 
thirty tyrants, and condemned all such as should con- 
travene the execution of this edict, to pay a fine of five 
talents. Only two cities rejected with disdain so un^ 
just an ordinance, Megara and Thebes, the latter of 
which made a decree to punish all persons whatso- 
ever, that should see an Athenian attacked by his 
enemies, without doing his utmost to. assist him^ 
Lysias,an orator of Syracuse, who had been banished 
by the thirty, raised five hundred soldiers at his own 
expense, and sent them to the aid of the native 
eountry of eloquence. 

Thrasybulus, a man of admirable character, who had 
long deplored the miseries of his country, was now 
the first to relieve it. At Thebes he fell into a oon* 
sultation with his fellow-citis»ns, and the result was^ 
that some vigorous effort, though it should carry 
never .so much danger, ought to be made for the be- 
nefit of public liberty. Aeeor4«&gly» with a party of 
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thirty men only, as Nepos says, but as Xenophon, 
more probably, says, of neair seventy, he seized upon 
Phyle, a strong castle on the frontiers of Attica. This 
enterprise gave the alarm to the tyrants, who imme- 
. diately marched out of Athens, with their three thou- 
sand^ followers, and their Spartan guard, and at- 
tempted the recovery of the place, but were repuked 
with loss. Finding they could not carry it by a sudden 
assault, they resolved upon a siege; but not being 
suflGlciently provided for that service, and a great 
snow felling that night, they were forced to retire 
the next day into the city, leaving only part of their 
guard, to prevent any farther incursions into the 
country. Encouraged by this success, Thrasybulus 
no longer kept himself confined, but marched out of 
Phyle by night ; and, at the bead of a body of a thou- 
sand men, seized on the Pineus. The thirty flew 
thither with their troops, and a battle sufliciently 
warm ensued i but, as the soldiers on one side fought 
with valour and vigour for their liberty, and, on the 
other, with indolence and neglect for the power of 
their oppressors, the success was hot doubtful, but 
followed the better cause: the tyrants were over- 
thrown ; Critias was killed upon the spot; and, as 
the rest of the army were taking to flight, Thrasybu- 
ins cried out, " Wherefore do you fly from me as from 
a victor, rather than assist me as the avenger of your 
liberty ? We are not enemies, but fellow-citizens, nor 
have we declared war against the city, but against 
the thirty tyrants." He continued, with bidding 
them remember, that they had the same origiu, 
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Goontry, lawa, und religion} he exkorted them to 
compassionate their exiled brethren^ to restore to 
them their country, and resume their liberty them* 
selres. This discourse had suitable effects. Tli^army* 
upon their return to Athensi expelled the thirty, and 
substituted ten persons to govern in their room» but 
whose conduct proved no better than that of thosa 
whom they succeeded* 

Though the government was thus alteredt and the 
thirty were deposed from poweri they still had hopes 
of being reinstated in their fcqrmfr authority, and 
sent deputies i^ liaced^emon to demaod aid- I^ysander 
was for granting it tq th^m; h^tP^Usanias, who then 
reigned in Sparta* moved with compassion at the de- 
plorable condition of th« Athenians, favoured them 
in secret, and obtained % peaca for them: it was 
sealed with the blood of the tyrants^ whon having 
taken arms to reinstato thepuel ves in the govemmenti 
were put to the sword* and Athens left in full possear 
sion of its libertyi Thrasybulus then proposed an 
amnesty, by which the pitijvena engaged uppn oath 
that all past actions should be buHed in oblivion. Th« 
government ^as then re-establiish^ in iits ancient 
forms; the laws wererq^tlN^ to their past vigour# 
the magistrates elected with the uaual ceremoni«c^ 
and democracy once more restored to thi^ unfortunate 
people. Xenophon observes, that this intestine fury 
had consumed as many in eight months, as the Felo- 
ponnesian war had done in ten years. 

Upon the re-eatablishment of affairs in Athens, the 
other states enjoyed the same tranquillity, or rather 
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kept in a quiet sabjection to Sparta, which now held 
the undoubted sovereignty of Greece. But it being 
a maxim with the Spartans, that this sovereignty was 
m>t to be maintained but by a constant course of 
action, they were still seeking fresh occasions for 
war; and part of their forces, together with another 
body of Grecians, being at this time engaged in a 
quarrel between the Persian king and his brother, 
it will be necessary to pass over into Asia, and relate 
so much of the Persian afiuirs as concerns the expe- 
dition of Cyrus wherein those forces were employed, 
especially since it is attended with circumstances, 
which, if duly considered, will easily make it pass 
for one of the greatest actions of antiquity. 

It has been already observed, that Cyrus, the son 
of Darius Nothus, saw with pain his elder brother 
Artaxerxes upon the throne, and more than once 
attempted to remove him. Artaxerxes was not in* 
sensible of what he had to fear from a brother of his 
enterprising and ombitioos spirit, but could not re- 
fuse pardoning htm on the prayers and tears of his 
mother, Parysatis, who doated upon this youngest 
8on« He removed him, therefore, into Asia, to his 
government, confiding in him, contrary to all the 
rules of policy^ an absolute authority over all the 
provinces left him by the will of the king his father. 
He was no soomt appointed in this manner, but he 
used all his arts with the barbarians and the Grecians 
to procure power and popularity, in order to de* 
throne his brother. Ctearchus tetired to his court 
after haviig been htuiished from Sparta, and was of 
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great service to him, being an able» experienced, va4 
Taliant captain. At the same time, several cities in 
the province of Tissaphemes revolted from Uieir obe<« 
dience in favour of Cyrus. This incident, which 
was not an effect of chance, but of the secret practices 
of that prince, gave birth to a war betv^een the two 
brothers. The emissaries of Cyrus at the court were 
perpetually dispersing reports and opinions amongst 
the people, to prepare their minds for the intended 
change and revolt. They talked that the state re- 
quired a king of Cyrus's character, a king, magni^ 
ficent, liberal, who loved war, and showered his 
favours upon those that served him; and that it was 
necessary, for the grandeur of the empire, to have a 
prince upon the throne, fired with ambition and 
valour, for the support and augmentation of his 
glory. 

The troops of Cyrus, which were apparently levied 
^r the business of the state, but, in fact, to overturn 
it, consisted of thirteen thousand Greeks, which were 
the flower and chief force of bis army. Clearcbus, 
the Lacedaemonian, who commanded the Pelopon* 
nesian troops, was the only nutn of all the Greeks that 
was let into the Persian prince's design j he made it 
his sole application to gain the affcictions of his people 
during their marches, by treating them with humani- 
ty, conversing freely with them, and giving effectual 
orders that they should want for nothing. The 
Grecian troops knew neither the intent nor the occa^ 
/sJLOn of the war; they set out for Sardis, at length, 
jtnd marched tpwards the iipp^r povincw of Asia. 
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When they were arriTed at Tarsus, the Greeks 
refused to inarch any farther, rightly suspecting that 
they were intended against the king, and loudly 
exclaiming, that they had not entered into the seriice 
upon that condition. Clearchus, whd commanded, 
them, had occasion for all his address and ability to 
stifle this conimotion in its birth. At first he made use 
of authority and force, but with rery ill success, and 
desisted, therefore, from an open opposition to their 
sentiments: he even affected to enter into their views, 
and to support them with his approbation and credit. 
By this artful evasion, he appeased the tumult and 
made them easy ; and they chose him and some other 
officers for their deputies. Cyrus, whom he had 
secretly apprized of every thing, made answer, that 
he was going to attack Abrocomas, his enemy, at 
twelve days' march from thence upon the Euphrates. 
When this answer was repeated to them, though 
they plainly saw against whom they were going, 
they resolved to proceed, and only demanded an 
augmentation of their pay. Cyrus, instead of one 
daric a month to each soldier, promised to give them 
one and a half. Still to ingratiate himself the more, 
being told that two officers had deserted from the 
army, and being advised to pursue and put them to 
death, he declared publicly^ that it should never be 
said he had detained any one person in his service 
against his will : and he ordered their wives and 
diildren, who were left as hostages in his army, to 
foe sent after them. A conduct so wise, and ap* 
parently generous, had a surprising effect in conci- 
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liftiug tilt affwtMiDs of the soldiery, and made ereo 
tboie hit finn adber^ts who were befwe indined 
to retire* 

Ae Cynu tdnmced by long marcbee, he was in>» 
formed from all partit tlmi the king did not intend to 
come directly to a battle» but had resolved to wait 
in the renMPtest parts of Persia till all his forces Were 
assembled; and tbat» to stop his enemies, he had 
ordered an intrenchment to he thrown np on the 
plains of Babylon^ with a ditch fire fitthoms broads 
and three deepi extending the space of twelve psira-* 
sangs, or leagues, from the Euphrates to the walls 6f 
Mediae Between tlie Ett{AralM and the ditch, a 
way hod been left of twenty fbet in breadth, by 
which Cyrus passed with his whole army, haring 
reviewed it the day before* The king had neglected 
to dispute this pass with him, and suffered him to 
4:oatinue his march towards Babylon. 

Cyruft still continued to proceed, giving Clearcfaus 
the command of the right wing of the Grecian army, 
and Menon that of the left* still marching in order 
of battle, expecting every hour to engage. At length 
he disoovered his brother's ermy, oonsiiiting of twelve 
hundred thousand men, besides a select body of six 
tbousand horsot approaching and pr^ariog to engage. 

The place where the baitle was fought was cnlled 
Cunwra, about twenty<£ve leagues from Babylon. 
Gyrusi getting on hoMebad(# with his javelin in his 
hand» gave orders to the troops to stand to their a#m% 
and proceed in order of battle* The enemy» in the 
mean time, advanced slowly^ in good order. Ar- 
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taierxi^ led tb^m qq regolwly wiib i^ fidQw p^ce, 
without noise or ccmfiisioD, That good ord^r ac^ 
t^act discipli^^ extremely mr|qri$e4 ih» Greek^^ whQ 
expected to see much luxury and tumult in so great 
a multitttdet and tp he^r confused crieSf as Cyrus had 
foretold them. 

The armies were not distant above four or five 
hupdred paces, when the Greeks began to sing the 
iQriun of battle, and to march on softly at, first, and 
with silence^ When they came near the enemyt 
thqy ^t up great ^riest striking their darts upon 
their shields to frighteu the hm^j and then, moving 
all together, they sprung forwards upon the barbarians 
with all their forcei who did not wait their oharget 
but took to their heels a^d fled universally^ except 
Tissaphernes, who stood his ground with a small 
p^rt of his troops, 

Cyrus saw with plewure thtf enemy routed by tha 
Greekst and was proeltumed king by those around 
liim; but lie did not give hiuMelf up to a vain joy^ 
noTp a$ yet, reckon him«elf victor^ He perceived 
thftt Artexerxa was wkeelitig hie right to attack 
him in flnnkiaAd mtirohed direcily against him with 
six hundred horae. H^ killed Artngerra^ who com-* 
ml^nded the king's guiu^ of six thousand hor$e| with 
his own hsMd, and put the whole body to flightf 
IMseovering his brother, he cried out, with his eyes 
sparkling Wit^ n^e, ^'I $ee him>''and spnrred against 
him^ followed only by his prinoipel officers, for his 
troops had quitted the»r mnks to f<dIow the runaways, 
which was an essential fault. 
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The battle thieh became a single combat^ in some 
measure, between Artaxerxes and Cyrus; and tbe 
two brother! were seen, transported with rage and 
Airy, endeaYonring, like Eteocles and Polynices, to 
plunge their swords into each other's hearts, and to 
anure themselres of the throne by the death of their 
rival. 

Cyrus, having opened his way through those who 
were drawn up to battle before Artaxerxes, joined 
him, and killed his horse, and fell with him to the 
ground; he rose, and was remounted upon another, 
when Cyrus attacked him again, gave him a second 
wound, and was preparing to g^ve him a third, in 
hopes that it would prove his last. The king, like ai 
lion wounded by the huntsmen, was only the more 
furious from tl^e smart, and sprung forwards, im- 
petuously pushing his horse against Cyras, who, 
rushing headlong, anci without regard to his person, 
threw himself into Hhe midst of a flight of darts, 
aimed at him from all sides, and received a wound 
from the king' javelin, at the instant that all the rest 
discharged upon him. Cyrus fell dead ; some say by 
the wound given him by the king, others affirm that 
he was killed by a Carian soldier. The greatest per- 
sons of his court, resolving not to survive so good a 
master, were all killed around his bedy: a certain 
proof, says Xenophon, that he well knew how to 
choose his friends, and that he was truly beloved by 
them. Arioeus, who ought to have been the firmest 
of all his adherents, Jed with the left wing as soon 
as he heard of his death. 
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Arta:)terxeS| after having caused the head and right 
hand of his brother to be cut off by the eunuch Mesa- 
bates, pursued the ^emy into their camp. Ariseus 
had not stopped there ; but^ having passed through 
it, continued his retreat to the place where the army 
had encamped the day before, which was about four 
leagues distant. 

Tissaphernes, after the defeat of the greatest part 
of his left wing by the Greeks, led on the rest s^inst 
them, and, by the side of a river, passed through the 
light-armed infantry of the Greeks, who opened to 
give him a passage, and made their discharges upon 
him as he passed, without losing a man. They were 
commanded by Episthenes, of Amphipolis, who was 
esteemed an able captain. Tissaphernes kept on, 
without returning to the charge, because he perceived 
he was too weak, and went forward to Cyruses camp, 
where he found the king, nf^ho vras plundering it, but 
had not been able to force the_ quarter defended by 
the Greeks, who saved their baggage. 

The Greeks on their side, find Artaxerxes on his, 
who did not know what had passed elsewhere, be- 
lieved each of them that they had gained the victory; 
the first because they had put the enemy to flight, 
and pursued them; and the king,, because he had 
killed his brother, beat the troops he had fought, and 
plundered their camp. The event was soon cleared 
iq> op both side^. Tissaphernes^ upon his arrival at 
thecamp^ informed the king, that the Greeks had 
49feato(l his left wing». and. pnrraed it with great 
vigour ; and the Greeks, on their side, learnt that 
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thekingt in pursuiiig Cyrus's left, had penetrated 
into the eftmp. Upon this adtice, the king rallied 
bis troopsi and mardied In quMt <if the enemy ; and 
Clearchns, being returned from pursuing the Per- 
sians, advanced to support the eamp. 

The two armies were Y^ry soon near each other, 
when, by a movement made by the king, he seemed 
to intend to charge the Greeks on their left, who, 
fearing to be surrounded on all sides, wheeled about 
and halted, with the river on their backs, to prevent 
their being taken in the rear. Upon seeing that, the 
king changed his form of battle also, drew up his 
army in front of themi and marched on to the attock. 
As soon as the Oneeks saw him approach, they began 
to sing tlie hymn of battle, and advanced against the 
enemy even with more ardonr than in the first ac- 
tion. 

The barbarians again began to fly, running farther 
than before, and were pntmed to a vilkge at the foot 
of a hill, upon which their homae halted. The king's 
Stan AMrd was obftefrved to be there, which was a golcfen 
eagle upon the top of a pike, having its wings dis- 
played. The Oreete preparing to pnnue them^ they 
abandoned aiso the hitt^ led precipitately wHhiU 
tlmr troopi broki^ s^d in tiie utmost disoi^der and 
oonAiskm. ClearehiHr faattng drawn up the Oreekn 
at the boMom of the Mil, ordered Lyclas, the Sym- 
CQsan, and another, to go up it, and obeerve whit 
passed in the plain. Th^ returned wMh anaceoiitii 
that the enemy fled on idl lAdm, «nd thattkeif wholer 
army was routed. 
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As it was almost iiight^ the Greeks laid doWn their 
arms to rest themselves, much surprised that neither 
Cyros nor any from him appeared, and, imagining 
that he was either engaged in the pursuit of the ene-* 
my, or was making haste to possess hinwelf of same 
important placei (for they were still ignorant of bis 
death and the defeat of his army,) they determined 
to return to their camp, and found the greatest part 
of the baggage taken, with all the provisions, and 
four hundred waggons laden with corn and wine, 
which Cyrus had expressly caused to be carried along 
with the army for the Greeks, in case of any pressing 
necessity. They passed the night in the camp : the 
greatest part of them without any refreshment, con* 
eluding that Cyrus was alive, and victorious. 

Amidst the confuaion the Quecians were in after 
the battle, they sent to Arisaiis^ as conqueror aad 
comniander in chief, upon Cyrus's deaths to offer faim 
the Pendaa crown. In the mean time, the king, as 
conqueror also on his side, sent to them to surrender 
their arms, and implore his mercy ; representing to 
them, at the same time, that as they were in the heart 
of his dominuma, surrounded with vMt riven and 
numfaeTless nations, it would be impoiable for ifaMa 
to eeea^ his vengeance; and, therefore, they had 
nothing to do but to submit to the present necessity. 
Upon debating among themselves what aaawer they 
diould return, Proxenes desired to know of the fae«* 
ndds upon what terttis the kiug demanded their atma : 
^f as oMupteror^ it was in his power to take them^ 
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if upon any other footing, what would he gfive them 
in return ? He was seconded by Xenophon, who 
said, they had nothing left but their arms and their 
liberty, and that they could not preserve the 6ne 
without the other. Clearchus said to the same effect, 
that if the king was disposed to be their friend, they 
should be in a better capacity of serving him with 
their arms than without ; if their enemy, they should 
have need of them for their defence. Somfe, indeed, 
spoke in terms more complying ; that, as they had 
served Cyrus faithfully, they would also serve Arta- 
xerzes, if he would employ them, and provided he 
would, at the same time, put them in possession of 
Egypt* At last it was agreed, they should remain 
in the place where they were : and that if they ad- 
vanced forther, or retreated badk, it should be looked 
upon as a declaration of war : so that by the issue of 
the debate, it appeared to have been nuinaged so as to 
avoid giving a direet answer, and otAj to amuse the 
king and gain time. 

Whilst this treaty was on foot, they received Ariss- 
us's answer, that there were too many powerful men 
in Persia to let him possess the throne ; wherefore he 
inlenided to set out early the next mwning on his re-> 
turn to Greece; imd that if they had a mind to ac- 
company him, they should join him that night in his 
camp : which accordingly th^ all did, exceft Mil* 
thocytus, a Thracian, who went, with a party of three 
hundred men and forty horse, tq the king. The rest» 
in conjuncti<m with Arimu's forces, decamped by 
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break of day, and mntiniied theif march tmtil sun- 
set, wbea they discos^erad, from Ihe neighboariDg^ 
WIlapeBy ifaat the king was in pursitit of them. 

Glearofam, who now nndertook to conduct the 
Oreeks^ ordered his troops to halt» and prepared for 
an eDgttgenent* The king of Pecaia» terrified by so 
hold aa afppBarance^ sent heralds, not to demand their 
surrender, but to proposfs ternis of peaee and treaty. 
When deaschm wai informed of their arrirai, he 
gave orders t» bid them wait, and to tell them that 
he was not yet at blisnre to hear thenu He assumed 
porpeeely an air of haughtiness and grandeur, to de- 
note his intrepidity, and, at the same time, to shew 
ik» &ie appeaffanee and good condition of his pha- 
lanx. When be advanced with the most showy of his 
<^eers, expressly chosen for the occasion, and had 
heard what the heralds had to propose, he made an-^ 
sw«r^ that tfarf taoust begin with giving battle, be*« 
cans& the army being in want of proyisi(uis, they had 
ila tiase to lose. The hemkb having carried back 
thia answer ' to their master, returned immediately ; 
iphidi shewed that the king^ or whoever i^ke in his 
na«e^ was net wewyfrnB distant* They said they had 
offdeea to eondwi iheqi to villages where they would 
ftn# proyiMiona in ahmndanoe^ and qwducted them 
thither aiteosdingly. 

After three daysi" stuy^ Tissaphernes arrived from 
the kingv >»d insinuated to them the gnod offices he^ 
haddene for their safety. . €learehas.in his own d^ 
fencp «rged that they ware «igaged in this expedition 
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without \nowing the' enemy against whom they wew 
to contend; that they were free from all engage- 
ments, and had no design against the Persian kingf 
unless he opposed their return. Tissapbemes seem- 
ingly granted their desire, and promised that they 
should be furnished with all necessary provisions in 
their march ; and, to confirm their security, th«t he 
himself would be their companion on the way. 

Accordingly, in a few days after, they set out under 
his conduct; but in their march, the barbarians en- 
camping at about a league's distance from the Ore* 
cians, created some little distrusts and jealousies on 
both sides. In about fifty days, being got to tiie 
banks of the river Zabatus, Clearchus, to prevent 
things coming to an open rupture, had a conference 
with Tissapbemes. The result of their discourse was, 
that they had been misrepresented to each other by 
some of Clearchus's oflicers, and that he should bring 
them all to Tissaphernes, in order to detect those who 
were guilty. In consequence of this, it was agreed 
between them that there should be a general consul* 
tation of officers, in vrhich those who had been remiss, 
or attempted to sow any dissensions between the two. 
armies, should be exposed and punished. Menon, In 
particular, was suspected on both sides, and he was 
appointed among the number. In consequence of 
this fetal resolution, the five principal generals . at- 
tended the succeeding day at the Persian generars 
tent. Their names were, Cleardius, . Menon^ 
Proxenes, Afias, anifl Socrates; they, on a sstgaal 
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giVet^.were immediEteljr seized, their attendants put 
to the-sword, and themselvest after being sent bound 
to the king, were beheaded in his presence* 

Nothing could exceed the consternation of the 
Greeks,' when they were informed of the massacre of 
their generals; they were now near two thousand 
niiles from homey>surrounded with great rivers, ex-^ 
tensive deserts, and inimical nations^ without any 
supplier of provj$ion8. In this state of general de-^ 
jection, they could think of taking neither nourish- 
ment nor repose; all now turned their eyes upon 
Xenophon, a young Athenian, who had been invited 
into Asia by Proxenes, and had hitherto served as a 
volunteer in the army. This was that Xenophon^ 
afterwards so iamous as an historian ; and his conduct 
seemed equal to> his eloquence, in which he surpassed 
all the rest of mankind. This young general went to^ 
some of the Greek officers in the middle of the nighty 
and represented to them, that they had no time to 
lose; that it was of the last importance to prevent the 
tiad designs of the enenoiy; that, however small their 
number, they would render themselves formidable, if 
they behaved with boldness and resolution ; that va-^ 
lour, and. not multitudes, determines the success of 
arms; and that ^t was necessary, above all things, to 
i^jNoinat^ generals immediately; because an army 
without commanders, is like a body without a souK 
A council' was immediately held, at which an hun« 
dred officers were present; and Xenophon, being 
desired t(> speak, deduct the reasons at large, he bad 
at firit but lightly touched upon; and^ by his advice, 
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commanders were appointed. Tliey were, TiBMuiitt 
for Clearchos, Xanthicles for Socrates^ ClMtior iW 
Agis, Philesitts for Menon, and Xenopboti iter 
Pfotenes. 

Before the break of day, they assemMed the army. 
The g^enerals made speeches to animate the troops, 
and Xenopbon among^ the rest. ** Pellow-soldiersi*^ 
said he, ** the loss of so many brsTe men by Tile 
treachery, and the being abandoned by our frlmdit is 
very deplorable; but we must net shik under our 
misfortunes; and, if we cannot conquer, let us cheese 
rather to perish g1<;rriously, than to fall into the bands 
of barbarians, who would ihfliet upon us the greatest 
miseries; let us to call to mind the glorious battles of 
natsMt, Thermo|)yl8e^ Balamis, and the many others, 
wherein our ancestors, though with a small numW, 
have fought and defeated the TunnmeraUa armies of 
the Persians, and thereby rendered the nnme alone of 
Greeks for ever formidable. It is to theif tetincible 
valour we owe the honour we possess, of acknow- 
ledging no masters upon earth but the gods, net* My 
happiness but what condsts with Hbetty. These 
gods, the arengers of |ieijury, and the witnesses of 
the enenoy's treason, wilt be ihvotnaUe to ns^ frrid, 
as they are offended hy the violation of treaties^ and 
fake pleasure in humbling the proud, and iKKaltingtlM 
low, tbey will also foHow; us to battle, tfnd combtft 
for us. For the rest, fbllow^diers, we biTe nore^ 
fuge bt^t in victory, which must be our hope, and 
i^ill mttke us ample ameticf; for whatever H costs pM 
tb attain it. And I should believe^ if it were your 
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^imcB^ that, for the making a more ready and kn 
diffciftii retreaity i% would be very proper to rk) oi>r.- 
aelvei af aU tW useless bagfgage* and to keep only 
' what isabiokitelj necessary in oar marcb.^' AU the 
teldiera tfaat aMMnent lifted op their hands^ to signify 
tfeeiv approhatiioii end conseiit to all that h^d beea 
flsiid^ aad, without Iosb of time, set fire to their te»te 
and carriagee ; Boch of them as had too raueh eqdii** 
l^g^^ ^i^ingr^t others who bad too little, and destroyr 
ing the rest. 

Cherisopfans, the Spartan general, led the van, and 
Xenopbcm, with Timasioii, brought np the rear. 
They bent ihetr march tomrdt the heads of the 
great rivero, in order to. pans them where they were 
tedaUe. But they had made little way, befiare they 
were fottowed by a party of the enemy's archers and 
sKagers^ conMnandad by Mithridates, which galled 
their pcnr^ and weonded several of them, who, being 
heavy^amled, and withoiit cavalry, could make no 
i^mstasM. To ^event the like inconvemence, 
Xenopiitta funiidied two hundred IRhodiaoa with 
filings, avid mounted fifty moK of his men upon bag- 
gage horaea; so that when Mithridaites came up with 
them a aecond time, and wifth a much greater body, 
he nspuised tfaeap wilft low, and aa»de good his retreat 
with this haodfiil of men, until he arrived near the 
dty of Larissa, on the banks of the Tigris. From 
thence they marched to aA<^er desolate city, called 
Mepsik; aaid, ahoot four Ijeagoaft from that place, 
Tiaiapheraes caane up to them with his whole army i« 
order of battle, hot, ailer several skirmishes, were 
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forced to retire. In a few dayk after, he iecored an 
eminence, over which the Grecians were obliged tp 
make their way ; which Xenophon pereetYing^ took a 
detachment of the army, and with great diligenee 
gained the top of a moantaTn, whidi commanded 
that eminence, from Whence he easily dislodged' the 
enemy, and made good a passage for the rest of his 
troops into the plain, where they found plenty of pro* 
visions^ though Tissaphemes had done what he could 
before to burn and destroy the country. 

But still they were under as great difficulties as 
ever, being bounded on the one hand by the Tigris, 
and on the other by inaccessible mountains, inhabited 
by the Carduchi, a fierce am) warlike people ; and whO| 
Xenophon says, had cut off an army of sit-score thou* 
sand Persians to a man, hy reason of the difficulty of 
the ways. However, having no boats to cross the 
river, and the passage through the mountains opening 
into the rich plains of Armenia, they resolved to pursue 
their march that way. These barbarians soon took 
the alarm, but not being prepared to meet the Greeks 
in a body, they possessed theipselves of the tops of ihe 
rocks and mountains, and from thence annoyed them 
with darts and great stones, which they threw dovra 
into the defiles through which they passed, in yhich 
they were also attacked by several other parlies ; and; 
though their loss was not considerable, yet, what with 
storms and famine, besides seven tedious days' march, 
and being continually forced to fight their vmy, they 
underwent more fatigue and hardship than they had 
suffered from the Persians during the whole expe» 
dition, 
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They found themsdves soon after exposed to new 

dangers. Almost at the foot of the mountains, they 

came to a river two hundred feet in bueadth, called 

Gentrites, which stopped their march. They had to 

defend themselves against the enemy, who pursued 

them in the rear, and Armenians, the soldiers of the 

country, who defended the opposite side of the river; 

They attempted in vain to pass it in a place where 

the wate^ came up to their armpits, and were carried 

away by the rapidity of the current, against which 

the weight of their arms made them unable to resist. 

By good fortune, they discovered another place not 

80 deep,'i;i^ere some soldiers had seen the people of 

the country pass. It required abundance of address, 

diligence and valour, to keep off the enemy on both 

sides of them. The army, however, passed the river, 

at ISngth, without much loss. 

Th^y itiarched forward with less interruption, 
passed the source of the Tigris, and arrived at the 
little riTCr Teleboa, which is very beautiful, and has 
many villages on its banks. Here began the western 
Arttietiia, which was governed by Tiribasus, a satrap 
much beloved by the king, and who had the honour 
to help him to mount on horseback when at the court. 
He offered to let the army pass, and to suffer the 
soldiers to take all they wanted, on condition that 
they should commit no ravages upon their march ; 
which proposal was accepted and ratified on each 
side. Tiribasus kept always a flying camp at a 
small distance from the army. There fell it great 
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^IMntity 4)f ff^w, which gave the tro^j* some ivom- 
Tenieiiee ; «»d they lenmt from a .prisoner, thai Tiri^ 
basns bud « Aesign to attack the Of^eks at a paw 'Of 
the raounlidns, in a defile through which they most 
neoesmnly marcb^ Tbey prevented hun, by seiziBg 
that poat, ailer btiving pat the ^eoeipy tp iight. After 
9eiDe days' march through the desert, they passed the 
Euphrates near its source, not ha^iiig the water abo^ 
their middles. 

They suffered exceedingly afterwards from a north 
wiud, which blew in their faces, and prevented re** 
spirati<m : so that it was thought neoessary to sacri* 
fice t^ the wind, upon which It saemeA to abate. 
They marched on in sqow five or six feet deep, wliich 
killed several servants and Vensts of burthen^ berid^ 
thirty soldiers. Tbey tDad^ fires dining the Bight^ 
for they found plenty of wood* All the n^t 4ay 
they continued their march through the snow^ wken 
many cf them, from the excess of hunger, &>l)owed 
with languor or fainting, continued lying iipeu 4^ 
ground though weakness and waut of spirits : wheia 
something had been given them te eat* th^y fomd 
themselves relieved, and continued their imrch. 

After a march of seven days, tbey arrived at the 
river Araxes, called also the Phasis, which is about 
a hundred feet in breadth. Two dqys after they 
discovered the. PhasianSt the Chalybes, and the 
Taochians, who kept the pass of the mountaiu 
to prevent their descending into the plain. They 
saw it was impossible to avoid coming to a battle 
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fi4th ilmm> wd resolved to give ifc the mmt day« 
X^nopban, ^^4^ hod oboerved that the eimnj <b«* 
fended only t^e ordinary poMagei und that the mom- 
tain was three leagpnesi in extent^ proposed the send*- 
mg a detachment to take possession of the h^g&fts 
that commanded the enemy, which would not be dif*- 
fiook, as they might prevent all suspicion of their de- 
sign by a march in the night, and by making a false 
attack b]jLthe main road, to amuse the barbarians. 
T^is was accordingly executed, the enemy put to 
flight, and the pass cleared. Thns, after twelve or 
fifteen day«' march, they arrived at a very high 
mcmntam, called Teoqna, from whence they desaried 
the sea. The first who perceived it, raised great 
idiouts of joy for a considerable time, wfatdi made 
Xenopboo imagine that tiie vanguard was attacked^ 
imd went mth aU haste to sufqport it. As he ap- 
proached near^, <Aie cry of the sea ! the sea ! was 
heard distinctly, and the alarm dianged into joy and 
gaiety ; and when they came to the top, nothing was 
heard bat a confnsed noise of the whole army crying 
out together, the sea! the sea! whilst they could not 
refirain from tears, nor from embracing their generals 
and officers; and then, wrtliout waiting for ordetv, 
they heaped up a pile of i^ones, and erected a trophy 
Willi broken bucklers «id other arms. 

From thence they advanced to the mountains of 
Colchis, one of which was higher than the rest, and 
of that the people of the country had possessed them- 
selves. The Greeks drew up in battle at the bottom 
of it to ascend, for the access was not^ impracticable. 
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Xenofrfion did not judge it proper to march in hue 
of battle, but by files, because the soldiers could not 
keep their ranks^ from the inequality of the groiund, 
that in some places ivas easy, in others difficult to 
dimb, Mrhich might discourage them. That advice 
was approved, and the army formed according to it. 
The heavy-armed troops amounted to fourscore files, 
each consisting of about one hundred men, with 
eighteen hundred light-armed soldiers, divided into 
three bodies, one of which was posted on the right, 
another on the left, and a third in the centre. After 
having encouraged his troops by representing to 
them that this was the last obstacle they had to sur- 
mount, and having implored the assistance of the 
grods, the army began to ascend the hill. The enemy 
was not able to support the charge, and dispersed. 
They passed the mountain and encamped in villages, 
where they found provisions in abundance. 

A very strange iaccident happened there to the 
army, which put them into great consternation. The 
soldiers finding abundance of bee-hives in that place, 
and eating the honey, they were taken with vio- 
lent vomiting and fluxes, attended with raving 
fits: so that those who were least ill seemed like 
drunken men, and the rest either furiously mad oc 
dying. The earth was strewed with their bodies, 
as after a defeat ; bowiever, none of them died, .and 
the distemper. oeased the next day, about the ^ame 
hour it had taken them. The third or fourth day, 
the soldiers got up» but in the condition people are in 
softer taking a violent medicine. 
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/ Two days after, the army arrivied near Trebisond^ 
a Greek colony of Sinopians, situated apon theEnxine, 
or Black S€^, in the province of Ck>lchis. Here they 
lay encamped for thirty days, and acquitted them^ 
selves of the -vows they- had made to Jupiter, Hercu- 
les, and the other deities, to obtain a happy return 
into their own country : they also celebAted the 
games of horse and foot races, wrestling*, boxing, the 
pancratium, the whole attended with the greatest joy 
and solemnity. Here Xeno^on formed a project of 
settling them in those parts, andtbunding a Grecian 
colony, which was approved of by some ; but his ene- 
mies representing it to the army only as a more ho- 
nourable way of abandoning them,, and to the inhabi- 
tants as a design to subdue and enslave the country, 
he was forced to give over the enter{Hrise. However, 
the noise of it had this good effect, that the natives 
did what they could in a friendly manner to procure 
their departure, advising them to go by sea, as the 
safest way, and furnished them wilh a sufficient num- 
ber of transports for that purpose. 
Accordingly, they embarked with a fair wind, and the 
next day got into the harbour of Sinope, where Che- 
risophus met them with some galleys ; but instead of 
the money they had also expected from him, he only 
told them they should be paid their arrears as soon 
as they got out of the Euxine sea. But this answer 
occasioned a good deal of murmuring and discontent 
among them ; so that they resolved to put themselves 
under one general, desiring Xenophon, in the most 
pressing and aftectionate terms, to accept of that 
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eommaiKl, which be modettly dBc1iiied» and pvoeared 
the app<NntiB0ftt to fidl npon Cherisopbus. Bothe 
enjoytd it net dMHneiix^r scTen ^tya; f«r no aoonur 
were they ^riTed at Heradea, than the army deposed 
him, for refasitig to extort a sum of money from the 
inhabitant! of that city ; which beiiig' a Grecian co*- 
loily, XAiophon likewiae refused to concern bimsdf 
in that affair : so that the army beiag disappointed in 
their hopea of plunder, fell into a mntiny, and divided 
into three'bodies. When parted from their barbarian 
enemies, they were happily rp-united, and encamped 
at the port |of Calpe, wliere they setUftd the command 
as before, snbstitntit^ Neon in the room of Cheriso^. 
phus, who died here^ and making^ it death for any 
man henceforward to propose die diriding of the 
army k But bemg fitraitened forprovisians, thar were 
forced to spread themselTcs in the valleys, where 
Phamabasns's horse, being joined by the inhabitants^ 
cut in pieces five iiundned of them ; the rest, escape 
ing ton tell, were rescued and hronght off by Xena« 
phon, who, after, this, led them through a large f^ 
rert, where Pharnabasus had posted his troops to o|p- 
poee tiieir poanige ; but they entirely defeated htm* 
and pursued their mardh to Chrysopolis of Chalc^don, 
having got a great deal of booty in their way, aud 
from thence to Byzantinm. 

From tilence he led them to Baimydessa, to serve 
Seuthes, prince <kf Thrace; who had before solicited 
Xenophon, by his &ffwySf to bring troops to his aid^ 
in order to his re^astafaCshwont in his Other's domi^ 
iiions, of which his enennes had deprived him* He 
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had nmde Xfioophon gmi proiaMs for himself and 
his trdops ; bat when he had done him the service Im 
wanted, he was so far from keeping his word» that he 
did not gfire them the pay agreed upon. Xenophon 
re|[Mroachedhim exceedin|;)y with this bfeacfci of faiths 
imputing his perfidy to his minister Hereclidea^ who 
thought to make his court to bis master by saving 
him a sum of money at the expense of justice^ faitbf 
and honesty, qualities which ought to be dearer tba« 
all others to a prince, as they contribute tkhe most to 
his reputation, as well aa to the success of affistirs and 
the security of a state* But that treacherous mioi- 
ster, ii4io looked upon bonour,^ probity, and justiceji 
as mere ebimeras, and who thought that there was 
nothing real but the possession ofnaocb money^had 
no desire, in consequence, but of enriching himself by 
any means whatsoever^ and rdbbed bis master first 
with impmirity, and all bis subjecita alei^f wiUi him. 
Howevetf,^ cenkinuedi Xeno[^xm, every tivise man, 
especially in authortl^ and eonyttandf Mght ta ra^ 
gard justice^ probily» w4 the faith of enfp^ggm^eats,. 
as the most precious tveasOrQ het wm ^mmm^ and eaan 
assnted rcmnurca ami en itifaUible s(iiq[K>rt m alk 
the cmnika that can^ bi^ppeti. H«mli^ ^^ iim 
mei^ei m tipA wrmig im anting m thiir mwMieii nf i1^ we-, 
gaadtv the troops, aa he wee a ua^tve aif 6iweee» nnA 
notaTfanabka; ha* «vwice hnd foUipglvMbed i» tbifi 
ai»» att sfloee of honouc* 

Wldht the disput&betwoen 8eudieaand Xenofilmfe 
i^Mf'Wtoinest, Ohafminas and SbLynicBs anrkied an^ 
attibassadors from Lfltcediemon^ and brought advice 
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that the republic had declared war against Tissapber^ 
nes and Pharnabasiis ; that Thimbron had already 
embarked with the troops; and promised adarica 
month to every soldier, two to each officer, and four 
to the colonels, who should engage in the service. 
Xenophon accepted the offer, and, having obtained 
from Seuthes, by the mediation of the ambassadors, 
part of the pay due to him, he went by sea to Lampsa- 
e^sts with the army, which amounted at that time to 
almost six thousand men. From thence he advanced 
to Pergamus, a city in the province of Troas. Hav- 
ing met near Parthenia, where ended the expedition 
of the Greeks, a great nobleman returning into Per« 
sia, he took him, his wife and children, with all his 
equipage, and by that means found himself in a con- 
dition to bestow great liberalities amongst the sol- 
diers, and to make them a satisfactory amends for all 
the losses they had sustained. Thimbron at length 
arrived, who took upon him the command of the 
troops; and having joined them wiih his own, 
marched against Tissapbenies and Phamabasus. 

Such was the event of Cyrus's expedition. Xe- 
nophon, who has himself composed a most beautiful, 
history on the subject, reckpns from the first setting 
out of that prince's army from the city of Ephems^ to. 
their arrival where the battle was fought, five hun- 
dred and thirty parasangas, or leagues, and fourscore 
and thirteen days' march ; and in their return from 
the {dace of battie to Corcyra, a city upon the coast of 
the Euxine, or Black Sea, six hundred and twenty 
parasangas, or leagues, and one hundred and twenty 
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days* march ; and, adding both together, he says the 
way going and coming was eleven hundred and 
fifty.five parasangas, or leagues, and two hundred 
and fifteen days' march ;' and that the whole time the 
army took to perform that journey, including the 
days of rest, was fifteen months. 

This retreat of the ten thou^nd Greeks has always 
passed among judges of the art of war as a most ex- 
traordinary undertaking; and it in some measure in- 
spired them, ever after, with a contempt for the 
power of the Persians : it taught them, that their do* 
minions could be invaded without danger, and that 
marching into Persia was but pursuing an unresist- 
ing enemy, that only appeared to offer victory rather 
than battle. 

In the mean time, while Greece was gaining iame 
in Persia, Athens was losing its honour at home. 
Though it had now some breathing time to recover 
from its late confusions, yet still theite were the seeds 
of rancour remaining, and the citizens opposed each 
other with unranitting malice. Socrates was the 
first object that fell a sacrifice to these popular dis- 
sensions. We have already seen this great man, who 
was the son of an obscure citizen at Athens, emerging 
from, the meanness of his birth, and giving examples 
of courage, moderation, and wisdom ; we have seen 
him saving the life of Alcibiades in battle, of refusing 
to concur in the edict which unjustly doomed the six 
Athenian gaierals to death, of withstanding the thir- 
ty tyrants, and of spurning the bigotry aQ4 persecu- 
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tioa of the times with the mcHlMute penetrataen, and 
the most amstic raillery. He {Kmesmd uoexntipM 
good nature, and a mitTersal lome to nuuikiiid ; hi 
was ready to {Mty ticet in otfaeMi while he wat^ in a 
great measure, free from them himself; however, he 
knew his own defects, and if he was prond ef %ny 
things, it was in the bein^ thoaghft to have none. He 
seeined, says libamis, the common iiither of the re-» 
poblte, so attentire was he to tiae faaffiaess and «d« 
Tantagpe of his whole oenntiy. Biit ae it is Very 
diAoult to correct the aged, and to naake people 
change priMipkst who revere the errora in which 
they hate grown gfay, he devoted his khcairs princi-^ 
pally to the instractioD of youth, in order to sow the 
seeds of virtue in a soil more fit to produce the fnuta 
of it. He had no open school^ like the rest of the 
philosoi^ni, MV set times jfor his leamns; he had no 
benches prepared, «or ever mooMled a professor^s 
chair ; he was the phiios^er of all tints and sea** 
sonsi he tsttght in all places, and npoB all ooeasions; 
in walking, eontersatieii ai mnflds, ui the at nqr, and 
in thd midst of the eamfv m the pafclie assesaldiei of 
the senafte or people. Swell was tihs man, wheai a 
(^ctleaki Hie^had lottg^devetodtodestraeiioar 
he had heea, fyf many yeata hefoe hnrdeaft, Idba 
object <if their wtit^e awd vidicnk. Aiiatophsaesy the 
coai^ poet, was engaged to expose hita npen the 
stage : he composed apiece c*iled CkeOleods, wheee* 
in he introdnced the phdottiphar in a basket, irtt«- 
ing ^c merit ridi<ml6ns absnidities. Socrates, wh^ 
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was present at the exhibition of his own character, 
seemed not to feel the least emotion; and, as some 
strangers were present, who desired to know the 
original for whom the play was intended, he rose up 
from his seat, and shewed himself during the whole 
representation. This was tiie first blow struck at 
him; and it was not till twenty years after, that 
Melitus appeared in A more formal manner as his 
accuser, and entered a regular process against him. 
His accusation consisted of two heads ; the first was, 
that he did not admit the gods acknowledged by the 
republic, and introduced new divinities ; the second, 
that he corrupted the youth of Athens ; and con- 
cluded with inferring, that sentence of death ought 
to pass against him. How far the whole charge af- 
fected him is not easy to determine ; it is certain^ 
that, amidst so much zeal and superstition as then 
reigned in Athens, he never durst openly oppose the 
received religion, and was,' therefore, forced to pre- 
serve an outward show of it ; but it is very probable, 
from the discourses he frequently held with his friends, 
that, in his heart, he despised and laughed at their 
monstrous opinions and ridiculous mysteries, as hav- 
ing no other foundation than the fables of the poets; 
and that he had attained to the notion of the one only 
true God, insomuch, that, upon the account both of 
his belief of the Deity, and the exemplariness of his 
life, some have thought fit to rank him with the 
Christian philosophers. 

^ As soon as the conspiracy broke out, the friends of 
Socrates prepared for his defence. Lysias, the most 
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able orator of bis timey brougbt bim an elaborate 
discourse of his own composing, wberein he bad set 
forth the reasons and noieasares of Socrates in their 
full force, and interspersed the whole with tender 
and pathetic strokes, capable of moving the most ob- 
durate hearts. Socrates read it with much pleasure, 
and approved it very much ; but, as it was more con- 
formable to the rules of rhetoric, than the sentiments 
and fortitude of a philosopher, he told him frankly, 
that it did not suit him. Upon which Lysias having 
asked him how it was possible to be well done, and 
at the same time not suit him? <' In the same man- 
ner,'* said he, using, according to his custom, a vul* 
gar comparison, ** that an excellent workman might 
bring me magnificent apparel, or shoes embroidered 
with gold, to which nothing would be wanting on 
bis part, but which, however, would not suit me.** 
He persisted, therefore, inflexibly in the resolution, 
not to demean himself by begging suffrages in the 
low, abject manner, common at that time. He em- 
ployed neither artifice nor the glitter of eloquence; 
he bad no recourse either to solicitation or entreaty; 
he brought neither his wife nor children to incline 
the judges in his favour by their sighs and tears : 
nevertheless, though he firmly refused to make use 
of any other voice but his own in his defence, and to 
appear before his judges in the submissive posture of 
a suppliant, he did not behave in that manner out of 
pride, or contempt of the tribunal; it was from a 
noble and intrepid assurance, resulting from great- 
ness of soul, and the consciousness of his truth and 
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innocence : so that his defence had nothing weak or 
timorous in it : his discourse was bold, manly, ge- 
nerous,, without passion, without emotion, full of 
the noble liberty of a philosopher, with no other 
ornament than that of truth, and brightened univer-^' 
sally with the character and language of innocence. 
Plato, who was present, transcribed it afterwards, 
and, without any addition, formed from it the work 
which he calls the Apology of Socrates, one of the most 
consummate master-pieces of antiquity. I shall 
here make an extract from it. 

Upon the day assigned, the proceedings com- 
menced in the usual forms; the parties appeared 
before the judges, and Melitus spoke. The worse 
his cause, and the less jN*oyided it was with proofs, 
the more occasion he had for address and art to cover 
its weakness; he omitted nothing that might render 
the adverse party odious; and, instead of reasons, 
which could not but fail him, he substituted the de- 
lusive glitter of a lively and pompous eloquence. 
Socrates, in observing that he could not tell what 
impression the discourse of his accusers might make 
upon the 'judges, owns, that, for his part, he scarce 
knew how it had affected him, they had given such 
artful colouring and likelihood to their arguments, 
though there was not the least word of truth in all 
they had advanced. 

<< I am accused of corrupting the youth, and of 
insrtiUing dangerous maxims into them, as well in 
regard to the worship of the gods, as the rules, of 
government. You know, Athenians, that I ne^H* 

y2 
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lYiade it my profession to teach ; nor can envy, hoW-^ 
ever violent against nrte, reproach me with evef 
Baving* sold my instructions. I have an undeniable 
evidence for me in this respect, which is my poverty. 
Always equally ready to communicate my thoughts 
either to the rich or poor, and to give them entire 
leisure to question or answer me, I lend myself to* 
every one who is desirous of becoming virtuous ; and 
if, amongst those who hear me, there be any that 
prove either good or bad, neither the virtues of the 
one, nor the vices of the other, to which I have not 
contributed, are to be ascribed to me. My whole 
employment is to persuade the young and old against 
too much love for the body, for riches, and all other 
precarious things, of whatsoever nature they be; and 
against too little regard for the soul, which ought ta 
be the object of their affection : for I incessantly urge 
upon you, that virtue does not proceed from riches, 
but, on the contrary, riches from virtue; and that all 
the other goods of human life, as well public as 
private, have their source in the same principle. 

" If to speak in this manner be to corrupt youth^ 
I confess, Athenians, that I am guilty, and deserve tc 
be punished. If what I say be not true, it is most 
easy to convict me of my falsehood. I see here » 
great number of my disciples; they have only ta 
appear. But, perhaps, the reserve and consideration 
for a master, who has instructed them, will prevent 
thiem from declaring against me; at least their 
fathers, brothers, and uncles, cannot, as good re-^ 
laitons, and good citizens, dispense with their not 
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.standing forth to demand vengeance against the 
corruptor of their sons, brothers, and nephews. But 
these are the persons who take upon them my de- 
fence, and interest themselves in the success of my 
cause. 

^^ Pass on me what sentence you please, Athenians; 

but I can neither repent nor change my conduct ; I 

must not abandon or suspend a function which God 

himself has imposed on me. Now he has charged 

me with the care of instructing my fellow-citizens. 

If, after having faithfully kept all the posts wherein 

I was placed by our generals at Potidsea, Amphipolis, 

and Delium, the fear . of death should at thisj time 

make me abandon that in which the divine Provi- 

<leiice ha3 placed me, by Commanding me to pass my 

life in the study ©f philosophy, for the instruction of 

• my#lf and others; this would be a most criminal 

.f}e$;§rtion indeed, and make me ^highly wortl\y of 

being cited before this tribunal as an impious n\an, 

whordf^npt balieye the gods. Should you resolve 

-ita acquit me,; for the future, I Sihould not hesitate to 

*ili&ke s^nswer, A^hetij^tis, I honour and love you; but 

I shall choose iratbe^r. to. obey God than you, and, to 

my> latest breath, shalbie^ver renounce my philosophy, 

npr cease to e&hort and jeprove you, according* to. my 

cu^tooii by teUing:eaoh of you, when you come in 

gruy wiay, My goqd friepd find citizen of the most 

/fipious.city in the world. foi? wjsdom and valour, are 

/ypu nofe ^han^ed to b^ye,no o|her thoughts than that 

.a£ arttftsiSiing' Wealth aful of Squiring glory, qredit, 

land dignities, whijst you neglect the treasure^ of 
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pradence, truth, and wisdom, and take no pains in 
rendering your sool as good and perfect as it is capa- 
ble of being? ? 

" I am reproached with abject fear and mean- 
ness of spirit, for being so busy in imparting my 
advice to every one in private, and for having always 
avoided to be present in your assemblies, to give my 
counsels to my country. I think I have sufficiently 
proved my courage and fortitude, both in the field, 
where I have borne arms with you, and in the (senate, 
where I alone opposed the unjust sentence you pro- 
nounced against the ten captains, who had not taken 
up and interred the bodies of those who were killed 
and drowned in the sea-fight near the island of Ar- 
ginusae : and when, upon mot^e than one occasion, I 
opposed the violent and cruel orders of the thirty 
tyrants. What is it then that has prevented me 
from appiearing in your assemblies ? It is that deemon, 
that voice divine, which you have so oftesi Jieaird m^ 
mention, and Melitus hits taken so muclP{)ditt^ to 
ridicule. That s{Nrit has attached itself t6>ill)&'fre'm 
my infancy: it is a voice which I never be^r but 
when it would prevent me from persisting inmrne- 
thiilg I have rfeSolved: for it never exhorts the to 
undertake any thing: it is the same being that has 
always opposed me when I would have intermeddled 
in the affairs of the republic, and that with the 
greatest reason; for I should have beei^ amongist the 
dead long ago, had I been concerned in the measures 
of the state, without effecting any thing to the ad- 
vantage of myself or our country. Do not take it 
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ill, I beseech you, if I speak my thoaghts without 
disgaise, and with truth and freedom. Every man 
who would generously oppose a whoje people, either 
amongst us or elsewhere, and who inflexibly applies 
himself to prevent the violation of the laws, and the 
practice of iniquity in a government, will never do 
so long, with impunity. It is absolutely necessary 
for him, who would contend for justice, if he has any 
thoughts of livin$f, to remain in a private station, 
and never to have any share in public afiiaiirs. 

** For the rest, Athenians, if, in the extreme dan* 
ger I now am, I do not imitate the behaviour pf 
those, who, upon less emergencies,- have implored and 
supplicated their judges with tears, add have brought 
forth their children, relations, . and friends ; it is not 
through pride and obstinacy, or any contempt for you, 
but solely fc^ your honour, and for that of tbe whole 
city. You should know, that there are amongst 
our citizens those who do not regard defkth as an ei9i\l 
and who give that name only to ihjusticeand infamy i 
At my age, and with the ^ reputation,^ true or ^Ise, 
wl»ch I have, would it *h^ consistent for me, after all 
the lessons I have given upon the contempt of death, 
to be afraid of it myself, and to belie in my last 
action all the pfineiples and sentiments of my past 
life? . . 

<< But without speaking of my fame, which I should 
extremely injure by such a o^nduct, I do not think it 
allowable to entreat a judge, nor to be absolved by 
supplications. He ought to be persuaded and eon^^ 
vinced. The judge does not sit upoirthe benc;h t0 
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sh«w favour, by violating the laws, but to do justice 
in conforming' to them. He does not swear to dis* 
charge with impunity whom be pleases, but to do 
ju^itice where it is due : we ought not, therefore, to 
accustom you. to perjury, nor you to sufier your- 
selves to be accustomed to it ; for, in so doing, both 
th^ one and the other of us equally injure justice and 
religion, and both are criminal. 
;>^* Do not, therefore, expect from me, Athenians^ 
that I should have recourse amongst you to means, 
vi(hich I believe neither honest nor lawful, especially 
upon this occasion, wherein. I am accused of impiety 
by Melit;us; for, if I should influence you by my 
pii^ayera; and thereby induce you to violate your oaths,, 
}t would be;. undeniably evident, that I teach you not 
to believe in the gods ; and even in defending and 
justifying myself, I should furnish my adversaries with 
arms against me^ and prove that I believe no Divinity. 
ButXam. very fiir from such Imd thoughts: I am 
njcflfe convinced of the existence of God than my ac- 
ou^jTs^and so convinced, that I abandon myself to 
God and y-ou, that yon may judge of.me as you shall 
^em best for yourselves." , 

r. r$ocrates pronounced this. discourse with a firm and 
iii4ifepidtQne :* his air, his actiom, his visage, expressed 
nothing of the accused ; he seemed the master of his 
judges from the ^assurance and greatness of soul with 
wbach he spoke, without,: however, losing any thing 
Q^thetnodesty natural to him. But how slight so- 
eyev the proofs were against htm, the faction was 
powerful emough tafind him guilty. There Was the 
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totm of a process againsrt him, and his irreligiou was 
the pretence upon which it was grounded, but his 
death was certainly a concerted thing. His steady 
uninterrupted course of obstinate virtue, which had 
made him in many cases appear singular, and oppose 
whatever he thought illegal or unjust, without any 
regard to times or persons, had procured him a great 
deal of envy and ill-will. 

By his first sentence the judges only declared So- 
crates guilty ; but when, by his answer, he appeared 
to appeal frgm their tribunal to that of justice and 
posterity; when, instead of confessing himself guilty, 
he demanded rewards and honours from the state, 
the judges were so very much offended, that they 
condemned him td drink hemlock, a method o^ exe- 
cution then in use amongst them. 

Socrates received this sentence with the utmost 
com^posure. ApoUodorus, one of his disciples, launch- 
ing out into bitter invectives and lamentations, that 
his master should die innocent : " What,** replied 
Socrates, with a smile^ " would you have me die 
guilty ? •* Melitus and Anytus may kill, but they 
cannot hurt me." 

After his sentence, he still continued with the 
^(pe sidrene and intrepid aspect with which he had 
long enforced virtue, and held tyrants in awe. When 
lie entered his prison, which now became the residence 
>0( virtue and probity, his friends followed him thither, 
and continued to visit, him during the interval be^- 
tween his condemnation and death, which. lasted for 
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thirty days. The canse of that long delay was, the 
Athenians sent every year a ship to the isle of Deles, 
to offer certain sacrifices, and it was prohibited to put 
toy person to death in the city from the time the 
priest of Apollo had crowned the poop of this vessel, 
as a signal of its departure, till the same vessel should 
return: so that sentence having been passed upon 
Socrates the day after, that ceremony began, it was 
necessary to defer the execution of it for thirty days, 
during the continuance of this voyage. 

In this long interval, death had sufficient opportu-^ 
nities to present itself before his eyes in all its terrors, 
and to put his constancy to the proof, not only by the 
severe rigour of a dungeon, and the irons upon his 
legs, but by the continual prospect and cruel expec- 
tation of an event of which nature is always abhor- 
rent. In this sad condition, he did not cease to enjoy 
that profound tranquillity of mind, which his friends 
had always admired in him. He entertained them 
with the same temper he had always expressed; and 
Crito observes,' that the evenifag before' his death, he 
slept as pea^bly ks at any other time. He com- 
posed also a hymn in honour of Apolh) and ^ana, 
and turned one of Ms6^-i fables int6 terse. ' 

* The day before, or the same dfey , that the iship was 
td^arrive fromDelos, the retiiWi of which! was to befW- 
lowed by the death of Socrates, Crito, his intimate 
friend, came to him early in the morning, to let him 
know that bad news, and, at the same time, that it 
depended only upon himself to quit the prison 5 Aat 
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the jailor was gained; that he would find the doors 
open, and offered him a safe retreat in Thessaly. So- 
crates laughed at this proposal, and asked him, whe- 
ther he knew any place out of Attica where people 
did not die ? Crito urged the thing very seriously, 
and pressed htm to take the advantage of so precious 
an opportunity, adding argument upon argument, to 
induce his consent, and to engage him to resolve upon 
escape : without mentioning the inconsolable grief he 
should suffer for the death of such a friend, bow should 
he support the reproaches of an infinity of people, who 
would believe it was in his power to have saved him, but 
that he would not sacrifice a stii^Il patt of his wealth for 
that purpose : can the people ever be persuaded that 
so wise a man as Socrates would not quit his prison, 
wheh he ' might do it with all possible security ? 
Perhaps he might fear to expose his friends, or to oc- 
casion the loss of their fortunes, or evieri'of their fives 
or liberty: ought there to b^ any thiilg more dear 
atkl precious to them th^ti thie pFesei*tatidn of So- 
crates ? Even i^ran^ers tbemi^elV^si dispute that ho- 
tiowr with theM, mafny df whom have come ej^pressly 
with considerable isums^ of money to purchAfeb' hrs es- 
ca^; and declare^ that they should think th^iiisidvefs 
highly honoured torefceite him Amongst them> arid 
to supply him abundantly with all heshouldhave oc- 
casion for: ought he to abandon himself to enemies 
who have occasioned his being condemned unjustly; 
and can he think it allowable to betray his own 
cause ? Is it not essential to his goodness and justice 
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to spare his fellow-citizens the guilt of innocent 
blood ? But, if all these motives cannot alter him, 
and he is not concerned in regard to himself, can he 
be insensible to the interests of his children ? In 
what a condition does he leave them : and can he for- 
get the father to remember only the philosopher ? 

Socrates, after having heard him with attention, 
praised his zeal, and expressed his gratitude; but, 
before he could give into his opinion, was for exa- 
mining whether it was just for him to depart out of 
prison without the consent of the Athenians. The 
.question, therefore, here is, to know whether a nian, 
condemned to die, though unjustly, can, without a 
'Crime, escape from justice and the laws. Socrates 
held it was unjust; and therefore nobly refused to 
escape from prison. He reverenced the laws of his 
country, and resolved to obey ,thepi in all things, 
even in his death. 

At length the fatal ship returned to Athens, which 
was, in a manner, the signal for. the d^th of Socrates. 
The next day all his friends, except Plato, who was 
sick,- repaired to the prison early in the morning. 
The jailor desired them to wait a little, because the 
.eleven magistrates (who had the direction of the pri- 
.sons) were at that time signifying to the prisoner, 
that he was to die the same day. Presently, after 
they entered, and found Socrates, whose chains h»d 
been taken off, sitting by Xantippe, his wife, who 
held one of his children in her arms; as soon as she 
perceived them^ setting up great cries^ sobbing, and 
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tearing her face and hair, she made the prison resound 
with her complaints. " Ob, my dear Socrates ! your 
friends are come to see you this day for the last 
time!'' He desired she might be taken away; and 
she was immediately carried home. 

Socrates passed the rest of the day with his friends, 
and discoursed with them with his usual cheerfulness 
and tranquillity. The subject of conversation was 
the most important, and adapted to the present con- 
juncture; that is to say, the immortality of the soul. 
What gave occasion to this discourse was a question 
introduced in a manner by chance, Whether a true 
philosopher ought not to desire, and take pains to 
die ? This proposition, taken too literally, implied 
an opinion, that a philosopher might kill himself. 
Socrates shews, that nothing is more unjust than this 
notion; and that man, appertaining to God, who 
formed and placed him, with his own hand, in the 
post he possesses, cannot abandon it, without bis per- 
mission, nor depart from life, without his order. 
What is it, then, that can induce a philosopher to en- 
tertain this love for death ? It can be only the hope 
of that happiness, which he expects in another life : 
and that hope can be founded only upon the opinion 
of the soul's immortality.* 

Socrates employed the last day of his life in enter* 
taining his friends upon this great and important 
subject; from which conversation, Plato's admirable 
dialogue, entitled the Pheedon, is wholly taken. He 
explains to his friends all tihe arguments for believing 
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the soal immortal, and refates all the objectioDs 
against it, which are very nearly the same as are 
made at this day. 

When Socrates had done speaking, Crito desired 
him to give him, and the rest of his friends, his last 
instructions in regard to his children and other 
a£fairs, that, by executing them, they might have 
the consolation of doing him some pleasure. ^^ I 
shall recommend nothing to you this day," replied 
Socrates, ** more than I have already done, which is 
to take care of yourselves. You cannot do yourselves a 
greater service, nor do me and my family a greater 
jdeasure.'' Crito having asked him afterwards in 
what manner he thought fit to be buried : — " As you 
please," said Socrates, ** if you can lay hold of me, 
and I escape not out of your hands." At the same 
time, looking on his friends with a smile, **I can 
never persuade Crito, that Socrates is he who con- 
verses with you, and disposes the several parts of his 
discourse, for he always imagines that I am what he 
is going to see dead in a little while ; he confounds 
me with my carcass, and, therefore, asks me how I 
would be interred." On finishing these words, he 
rose up, and went to bathe himself in a chamber ad- 
joining. After he came out of the bath, his children 
were brought to him; for he had three, two very 
little, and the other grown up. He spoke to them 
for some time, gave his orders to the women who todk 
care of them, and then dismissed them. Being returned 
into his chamber, he laid himsdf down upon his bed. 

4 
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The servant of the eleven entered at the same in- 
stant, andt having informed him that the time for 
drinking the hemlock was come, (which was at sun- 
set,) the servant was so much afflicted with sorrow^ 
that he turned his back, and fell a weeping. *' See," 
said Socrates, ^'the good heart of this man: since 
my imprisonment, he has often come to see me, and 
to converse with me; he is more worthy than all his 
fellows; how heartily the poor man weeps fbr me! 
This is a remarkable example, and might teach those, 
in an office of this kind, how they ought to behave to 
all prisoners, but more especially to persons of merit, 
when they are so unhappy as to fall into their hands/* 
The fatal cup was brought. Socrates asked what it 
was necessary for him to do ? " Nothing more,'' 
replied the servant, ** than, as soon as you have drank 
off the draught, to walk about till you find your legs 
grow weary, and afterwards lie down upon your 
bed/' He took the cup, without any emotion, or 
change in his colour or countenance; and, regarding 
the man with a steady and assured look — " Well," 
said he, ** what say you of this drink; may one make 
a libation out of it ?^' Upon being told there was 
only enough for one dose : — " At least," continued 
h^ ** we may say our prayers to the gods, as it is our 
duty, and implore them to make our exit from this 
world and our last stage happy, which is what I 
most ardently beg of them." After having spoke 
these words, he kept silence for some time, and tiien 
drank off the wholoi draught, with an amazing tiaii- 
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qoillity and serenity of aspect, not to be expressed or 
conceived. 

Till then, his friends, with great violence to them- 
selves, had refrained from tears; but, after he bad 
drank the potion, they were no longer their own 
masters, and wept abundantly. ApoUodorus, who 
had been in tears almost the whole conversation, be-^ 
gan then to raise great cries, and to lament with such 
excessive grief, as pierced the hearts of all that were 
present. Socrates alone remained unmoved, and even 
reproved'his friends, though with his usual mildness 
and^good nature. " What are you doing ?" said he 
to them : " I wonder at you ! Oh ! what is become of 
your virtue? Was it not for this I sent away, the 
women, that they might not fall into these weak- 
nesses ? for I have always heard yoii say, that we 
ought to die peaceably, and blessing the gods. Be 
at ease, I beg you, and shew more constancy and 
resolution/' He then obliged them to restrain their 
tears. 

In the mean time, he kept walking to and fro, and 
when he found his legs grow weary, he laid down 
upon his back, as he had been directed. 

The poison then operated more and more. When 
Socrates found it began to gain upon the heart, un- 
covering his face, which had been covered, without 
doubt, to prevent any thin^ from disturbing him in 
his last mom§nts,r-" Crito," said he, " we owe a 
cock to Esculapius; discharge that vow for me, and 
pray do not forget it." Soon after which, he breathed 
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bis last* Orito vent (« llit b#dy> a^ dosod bis itto«th 
sad eyto. Sneh nite tite end ol Socrates, in the firM 
year of the ninety-fifth Olympiad, and the seventieth 
of his age* 

It was ndt ttU mcM time after the death of this 
gr^t math that the ]^eoplc( of Atliene perceived their 
misteke, and begati to repett of it : their hatred 
being satisfied, their jfip^adi&ilg expired^ aivd l»me 
havkkg given them tin opptirti»ity for reflection, the 
notwioiis TDJnstice of the SMteocfe appeared in. ailiiits 
horrors. Nothing was. heard thronghoMt thd eiitjfy 
but discourses in favour of Socrates. The Academy, 
the Lycseum, private houses, public walks, and mar- 
ket-places, seemed still to re-echo the sound of his 
loved voice. " Here," said they, *' he formed our 
youth, and taught our children to love their country, 
and to honour their parents. In this place, he gave 
us his admirable lessons, and sometimes made us sea- 
sonable reproaches, to engage us more warmly in the 
pursuit of virtue. . Alas ! how have we rewarded him 
for such important services !*' Athens was in univer- 
sal mourning and consternation: the schoob were 
shut up, and all exercises suspended. The accusers 
were called to account for the innocent blood they 
. had caused to be shed. Melitus was condemned to 
die, and the rest banished. Plutarch observes, that 
all those who had any share in this black calumny 
were held in such abomination amongst the citizens, 
that no one would give them fire, answer them any 
question, nor go into the same bath with them, and 
they had the. place cleaned where they had bathed, 
VOL. !• z 
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lert they should be polluted by touching it; which 
drove them into such despair^ that many of them 
killed themselves. 

The Athenians^ not contented with having punish- 
ed his accusers, caused a statue of brass to be erected 
to him, of the workmanship of the celebrated Ly- 
sippus, and placed it' in one of the most conspicuous 
parts of the city. Their respect and gratitude rose 
even to a religious veneiution; they dedicated a cha- 
pel to him, as to a hero' and a demi-god, which they 
called the chapel of Socrates. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

FBOM THE D£ATH OF SOCRATES TO THE DEATH 
OF EPAMINONDAS. 

Hitherto we have pursued the Athenians, both in 
their successes and their defeats, with peculiar atten- 
tion. While they took the lead iii the affairs of 
Greece, it was necessary to place them on the fore- 
ground of the picture; but we must now cliange the 
scene, and, leaving them to act an obscure part, goto 
those states that successively took the lead after their 
downfal. 

The Spartans seem to be the first state, after the 
Athenians, that g^ter laws to the rest of the Greeks; 
their old jealousies began to revive against the petty 
states that had formerly sided against them; and the 
Eleans were the first upon whom they fell, under a 
pretence that they (the Spartans) had not been ad- 
mitted by that state to the Olympic games, as well as 
the rest of the Grecians^ The Eteans having formerly" 
declared war, and being upon the point of plunder- 
ing the city of Elis, were taken into the alliance, of 
Sparta, and the conquerors now assumed and enjoyed 
the title of the Protectors and Arbitrators of Greece. 
Soon- after, Agesilaus, who was chosen king of Sparta, 
was sent into Asia with an army, under pretence of 
fiseeing the Grecian cities. He gained a signal vic- 

22 
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tory over Tissaphernes, near the river Pactolos^ 
where he forced the enemy^s camp, and found con- 
siderable plunder. T);iis. ^ucceai io^uced the Persian 
monarch, instead of meeting Agesilaus openly ia 
the field, to subvert his interest among the Grecian 
states by the power of bribery ; and indeed this con- 
federacy was now so weakened, its concord and una- 
nimity so totally destroyed, that they were open to 
every offer: the love of money w^ now rPot«d i^ 
their ftflfe^tipns; and %\i€; 3partvw were th^ only 
f^ople that, for a whil^ seemed to disdain it : but the 
CQjpitagion stiU spreading, *v^n they, a.t last, yielded 
t9 it? allureii;i^^ts|; apd every mdiU ?P^ght pri^^^te 
eijoplument, witl^nt attending \o the gopd of hi?. 
QWn^ry. 

The Thebans, as they were the first tha^t; wew 
gaip^d over to the. Persiam, intere^, so they were t^e 
ipM *c^ive in» p^r(9n?^ipg i^. To strengthen thai? 
aj^ii^njce, tl^^y e^ent qmbass^^do^ to ^he A^theniaipft^ yvi%\ 
i( IjOnig i^pi;e8e^t^tio^ of %hfi presimi posti)^ pf i^u^ 
vjrl^rejn they a,rtfi\lly in^iipu^jl^d tl^eir af^al ^^d aflS^^ 
tipn to ^bat sit^te : froo^ ^l^c^ tjHe}^ tP9H occasi^ t/^ 
inv^^l^ against the ty*%miy pjf Spartaj ^x^ imr 
cji^cle^. ^iih telling tbei^, that ifpw wn^ the tjjq^f tp 
thjo^^ off %h^ ypke, ajc4 to ijeflpF^ tl^W fproi*?; 
8|^lejidpr f^ndapthprity. TheAthenflins, tl^Hgi^^heji, 
had. np, ^haj^e qf thf Vei^im Vfvms^^ np^«4 »»t, mm^ 
argun?^^. tft en^^? them, ift a, ru^liUfQ qft^ 
kind^ 6>r wh^ich tjj^piy^ h44. W» l^W M»itiiw % ftt 
c^nportuni^v. 
Ai?^i^^s^ ^1^ ^adcarri^oiL tbe^ ywf^ in P^ma. 
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iVith succ^s^y received news of the war being again 
brdke dut in Oreece, with orders, at the saihe time, 
for him tb return home. He had set his heart upoh 
the entire eon4tiest of F^rsia^ and was preparing to 
march farther into the country ; but siich was his 
deference to the laws, ^nd such his submission to the 
Ephdri, that he instantly obeyed their mandate ; but 
left four thousand men in Asia, to maintain hi^ sue* 
cesses there. The Sfmrtaud, howerer, could not wait 
his arritlkl ; th^y fOm\d dovtfederaei^ thickening oh 
th6ir hhtidli, ttM tb^y were ready td be attacked on 
all sidei^. The Athenians, Argives, Thebans, Corin- 
tliidnsi and Eubeeans^^ joined against them, arid made 
up a body of twenty-tbtir <bousa<id men ; both i^idds 
encamped near Sicyon, at a small distance from each 
other, and sMM esMii to k regukr engagement. The 
Sji&rian dlHes sit finft w^re entirely routed ; but the 
f^pBLttAm tbettiselveur turiicid the scale of victory by their 
iitgle tdilotir, and cdmie bft ceviqucfrors, with the loss 
iff hilt dgbl Bfieu. Thk rittory,' howevcf,^ was ih 
i^Miid meastfre oter->fotane'ed by tat loss at sea, wHi(;h 
ihe ^ft^^i^ sristdili^d fi^af Cnvdus. Gondn, the 
AfbeftidA g^ttetill, beiAfg tfpfjoitfted to eominatvd the 
I'^rsiofi fl«6t ttgsl^ii^ them, took fiffy of tbei i^ ships, 
Md {^itfsfcied the rest iritd port. Agesikus, <m ili!e 
Mlitti^ hMdf dbtttin^ d coMfdf^aible rictory orer Ave 
Afh^niaife ai^dt^eir afUiSs ftpm th^ ptoins of €oro#ea. 
Thufif ym ihi Ifstf rib^ttnued by furiousr bat nndeidi- 
#f e ibgagbm6^s, in whkdy tiatber Me was ^ gaiirer'; 
mUt iA fUM MmA^ di« tte ^rttiils mdfntam tbeift. 
«lf& mi ftteif iWiiss^ wittMUt tfny consiilericble in- 
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crease or diminution of their power. In this general 
shock, the Athenians seemed for a while to recover 
their former spirit ; being assisted by Persian n^oney, 
and conducted by Conon, an excellent general, they 
took the field with ardour, and even rebuilt the walls 
of their city. From the mutual jealousies of these 
petty states among each other, all were weakened, 
and the Persian monarch became arbitrator of Greece. 
In this manner, after a fluctuation of successes and 
intrigues, all parties began to grow tired of a war, and 
a peace ensued ; this peace was concluded in the 
second year of the ninety-eighth Olympiad, and 
from the many stipulations in favour of Persia^ 
Plutarch terms it. The reproach and ruin of 
Greece. 

The Spartans, thus freed from the terrors of a 
powerful foreign enemy, went on to spread terror 
among the petty states of Greece : they gave pe- 
remptory orders to the Mantineans to throw down 
their walls, and compelled them to obedience. They 
obliged the Corinthians to withdraw the garriison 
from Argosi ; and some other states they treated with 
an air of superiority, that plainly marked that they 
expected obedience. They marched against the 
Olynthians, who had lately grown into power, and 
effectually subdued them. They interposed also in 
a domestic quarrel, which was carried on at Thebes. 
Phcebidas having seized upon the citadel, they turned 
him out, and placed a garrison of their own in that 
Ibrtresi. Then they procured articles to be exhibited 
ttgaimt ^Ismenias his ants^onist, for having taken 
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money of the Persians, and for holding intelligence 
ivith them; and also for having been a principal 
promoter of their intestine broils: upon which, he 
underwent a formal trial, before the commissioners 
deputed from Sparta, and one from each of the other 
great cities of Greece, and was condemned to death. 
Thus, having secured Thebes,, and having, by a te- 
dious war, humbled the Olynthians, they went on to 
chastise the Phliasians, for having abused some exiles, 
that had been restored by the orders of Sparta. In 
this manner, they continued distributing their orders 
with pride and severity ; no state of Greece was able 
to oppose their authority ; and, under the colour of Ex- 
ecuting justice, they were hourly paving the way to 
supreme command. In the midst of this security, 
they were alarmed from a quarter where they least 
expected to find opposition. The Thebans had, for 
four years since the seizing of their citf del, submitted 
to the Spartan yoke ; but they new took occasion, 
by a very desperate attem]^t, to throw it off ; for 
which purpose, there was a secret correspondence 
carried on between the most considerable of the The- 
ban exiles at Athens, and those who were well affected 
to them in Thebes ; and measures were "^conducted 
between them by Phyllidas, secretary to the Theban. 
governor, by whose contrivance, a competent num- 
ber of the exiles were to get into the city ; and Cha*. 
ron,ti man of the first rank there, offered his hoqse 
for their reception. The day being fixed, they set 
out from Athens, and twelve of the most active and 
resolute among them: were detadbed to enter the city,. 
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the rait faHiaiiiing at 4 proper diifitanee to wait the 
•iFtnt The fitst ^ho offbrcd hinMelfs iiras FelG^i4as« 
wbo wu younif and darings ; and had bMD ir^ry s^ealqus 
in encaoraf ingr the dmgUt and, by tba share he had la 
it, gave a snffioient earaert of wfant mgh;t be farther 
expected frau him in the aervice of hia oonatry . TW 
next man of consequence was lVMloa> who^ by some, 
is said to hare first projected ^hf a^tKQQte with Phyllis 
das. These two, with their tan awoqiatea, dressed 
themselres like peasant^ aftd heat i^boi^ the fieUb 
with dogs and hanting^peka^ m m seareb of gfaoie* 
Haying thus passed nnsa^ctod, and c^Nftveyed them*^ 
selves into the city, they met at Charon's hoaw, aa 
the general randeanooa^ where, they wwe soon aft/sr 
joined by thirty-six mora of tbeir coirfoderates» It 
was coiK)erted, that PhyUidaa sbooldf Ott that day,, 
give a greait entertainment to Arehiaa aad Pbilif^ tha 
two govemon, who' weie appointed hfy the Sparta^' ;; 
and, to make it tiie mora cem[deto^ he had^agag^ 
to provide soxm ef ike finest women in the^ town, toi 
g^ive tkMi a meeting. Matters baiBg^ Ham pi9epamdt» 
the assoeiatea divided themselves iata^ tiw baad^ ona» 
of which, led by Charon and MeUan, were to attaok 
Archias and his company; and having; put Qn:WQr 
men's clothes over titeir armour^ with pine and. poj^ar 
over their heads, to shade their fiuns^ they took thoir 
opportunity, whmi the giie^s wefo^ wMli heated witk 
wine, to enter the. nooin^ and immsdiaftely stabbedi 
Archias and PhiKpv witk aada ethcra oC tha ctrnpaay^ 
ae were pointed out to tiwm. by Bhylltdas. A Ktlle^ 
before this eonentiatt^ Acchiaa roosAve^ an wp^Cimi 
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hem AthenSj with allthe particaUrs of the conspiracy ; 

a«Ml Urn eowiev conjured him» in the name of the per^ 

B9M who wrote tiie letters^ that they should read 

thata forthwith, for that they contained matter of 

great inaportance. But he laid them by unopened ;. 

and, with a smile, said, ** Business to-morrow:'' 

which words, upon that occaciioD, g^rew into a pro-^ 

vwb. The other band, headed by Pelopidas and 

DieiMGlideSy went t» attack Leontidas^ who was at 

ho«s»e^ aind i«b bed. They rushed into his house by 

suri^riHe ; but he, soon taking* the alarm, leaped up,. 

andi with his aword in his faand^ received th^m at his^ 

chamber-door, and stabbed Cephisodorus, who waa 

the first majQ that attempted to enter. Pelopidas was 

the next who encountered him, and, after a long and 

dijQIcalt dispute, killed him« From hence, they went 

laparsttiA of Hypates, his friend and neighbour, and 

dispatched him likewise j after which, they joined 

the other band, and seuit to hasten the exiles they had 

left ia Attica. 

. Thci whole city wasj^ by this time, filled with terror 
and eonfusioa; the houses full of lights ; and the in- 
habitants,, running t^ and fro in the streets,, in a wild, 
distracted manner, and waiting impatiently for day- 
light« tjbatthey might distinguish their friends from 
their foes^^ seemed undetermined what course to take. 
Sarly lu the morning the exiles came in armed ; and 
Pebpldaa appeared>i with bis pacty, in a general a&.^ 
sembly «f the j^opla^enicompassedby the priests, car-, 
ryio^ garlaiidi'ia th^k hands,, proclaiming liberty to 
the Thdbmft in generals and exhoiting ^em to fight 
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for their gods and their country ; for, thoni^ they* 
had made such a prosperous beginning, the most dif- 
ficult part still remained, whilst the citadel was in 
the possession of the Spartans, with a garrison of fif- 
teen hundred men, besides a great number of citizens 
and others, who had fled to them for protection, and 
declared themselves on their side. 

Early the next morning, the Athenians sent fire 
thousand foot and ^two thousand horse, to the assist- 
ance of Pelopidas ; several other bodies of troops also 
came in from all the cities of 'Boeotia; so that the ci- 
tadel being hemmed roundy and despairing of snccesa 
from without, surrendered at discretion. 

The Thebans, [having thus acquired their free- 
dom, the Spartans were resolved, at any rate, to take 
the lead ip the affairs of Greece; and, having in- 
censed the states beyond measure, attempted to seizie 
upon Pineus, and thus made the Athenians their ir- 
reconcileable enemies. Agesilaus was pitched upon 
to command the army, that was to humble the Grecian 
states. His name struck a terror into the Thebans ; 
and his forces, which amounted to near twenty-thou- 
sand men, increased their fears. The Thebans, there- 
fore, instead of attempting to atl^ck, were contented 
to stand upon their defence, and possessed themselves 
of a hill near the city. Agesilaus detached a party of 
light armed men, to provoke them to come down and 
give him battle ; which they declining, he drew out 
his whole forces, in order to attack them. Chabrias» 
who commanded the mercenaries on the part of the 
Thebans, ''ordered bis men to present them$elves, and 
1 
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keep their ranks in close order, with their shields 
laid down at their feet, their spears advanced, one leg 
put forward, and the knee upon the half-bend. Age- 
silaus, finding them prepared in this manner to receive 
him, and that they stood, as it were, in defiance of 
him, thought fit to withdraw his army, and con- 
tented himself with ravaging the country. This wa» 
looked upon as an extraordinary stratagem, andCha- 
brias valued himself so much upon it, that he pro- 
cored his statue to be erected in that posture. 

Thus, through a succession of engagements, both 
by sea and land, the Spartans having provoked a 
powerful confederacy, grew every day weaker, and 
their enemies more daring. The Thebans con- 
tinually grew bolder j and, instead of continuing to 
defend themselves with difficulty, attacked the enemy 
with courage and success. Though the battles fought 
between these states were neither regular nor decisive, 
yet they were such as served to raise the courage of 
the Thebans, to gain them confidence, and to form 
them for those undertakings, which were shortly to 
follow. Pelopidas, who headed them at the battle of 
Tanagra, slew the Spartan commander with his own 
band. At the .battle of Tegyra, with very unequal 
/orces, he put a large body of the enemy to flight. 

As it was this battle in which Pelopidas first dis- 
played the superiority of his military talents, and as it 
was it, also, that first convinced the Grecian states, 
that true martial spirit may rise and flourish in other 
regions, besides those that lie on the banks of the 
JEwotas^ it cspnot bat be deemed a very interestiiig 
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aMi itlipmtafit one. Pelopidiui hid come to a tesolu* 

tkm of attacking OrefaofDMUs, irhieh was garriM)ii^d 

by the Spartaiii ; he therefore marched agaiort it Urith 

ati army, coti»i8ting' of three hatidred foot and forty 

horse $ hut upon hearing that a large body of Spar^ 

tans were bdsteiliiig to its relief, he thought it prti- 

dent to retire. In his retreat^ he fell in with this re- 

inforcemeiity Maf Tegyra ; ntidf finding a battle in-^ 

etitaUe, he proposed to engage them. He ordered 

his horse to begin the attack : his foot, which he had 

ranged in a masterly manner, he led up^ with all |ios- 

sible speed, td siipport the horse. The Hetion ncfW 

beeame general, and w^ stipported with atritHMttyr 

and vigottr on both sides. Qorgoleon, howerer, and 

Ttieopompcts, who commanded the Spartans, falling 

early m the engagement, those who fonght near to 

them were either skin or pot to Afgbt ; and that 

struck snch a terror into the mnid»of the rest of theit 

troops, that they retired immediately to either side, 

opening a passage for the Thebans tot proeeeute their 

march. But a safe retreat was not the sole object of 

Pelopidas's wishes : the recent SuoeeSl^ of hts arms^ sfti* 

mnlated him to attempt something of higher ano^ 

ment j he therefore drew op his men afresh, renowed 

the battle, and, after much sfaugfater of th^ 6il«if»f , 

thoroOghly roafed and* dispersdl them. Th* Tfhe- 

bans thus* gained more reputation atidldtattfttgefiMMl 

their retreat, than they conld have gafoed Bf tlte iiwwt 

complete success fn their orfginal) di^gtt of attt^ 

mg Orchomenmr. This defeat Wt& iSie fMosfr ^gjMl 

disgrace, with whicfr ttre Spartans Itad eV«r flMt. 
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Hitherto, they had never known what it wbs to yield 
even to an equal army. At Tegyra, they were van- 
quished by a force not one-third of their own. It 
must, however, be acknowledged, that these three 
hundred foot were the flower and pride of tbeTheban 
army. They were distinguished by the name of The 
Sacred Battalion. They were as remarkable for their 
fidelity to each other, as for their strength and 
courage ; they were linked by the bonds of common 
fViendship, and were sworn to stand hy^ each other in 
the most dangerous extremities. Thus united, they 
became invincible, and generally turned the scale of 
victory in their fttvour, for a succession of years, untfl' . 
they were at last cut down, as one man, by the Mace- 
donian phalanx under Philip/ '< • • 

A peace of shorfr continuance followed these suc- 
cesses of the Thebans'} but they soon fell into tumults 
and seditions again. The inhabitants of Xeicinthtts' 
and Corcyra, having espe]9ed their magistrates, put 
themselves imder the protection of Athens, and re- 
pulsed the Spartans, who attempted to ]?estore their 
magistrates by force. 

About Ae same time, the inhabitants of Hatsea, 
»PP^y*^ to their otd fHends, the Athenians, for their 
proteotfoQ and alliance, the Thebans took oflbnc^ at 
i», an* demolished the towttj and soon after did the 
sapi^^ by fhespie^. The Athenians were so highly 
ilMiMsedat the treatment of those two cities, which 
had deserved so well in the common cause ofthe Pter- 
wan, that they would act no longer in conjunc- 
wiA the Thebans; and, upon their breaking 
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with theoiy the affairs of Grreece took a new and un- 
expected turn. 

It now began to appear that the Tbebans were 
growing into power; and while Sparta and. Athens 
were weakening each other by mutual contests^ this 
state, which had enjoyed all the emoluments without 
any of the expenses of the war, was every day growing 
more vigorous and independent. The Thebans, 
who now began to take the lead in the affairs of 
Greece, were naturally a hardy and robust people, of 
slow intellects, and strong constitutions. It was a 
eopstant maxim with theni to side either with Athens 
oi^ Sparta in their mutual contests; and whichsoever 
they inclined to, they w^re generally of weight suffi*. 
cient to turn the betlance. However, they had hi*, 
therto ipade no &rther use of that wjeight than to 
secure themselves j but the spirit which now appear- 
ed among them n^ first implanted by Pelopidan, 
their deliverer from the Spartan yoke; but still far- 
ther carried to it(s utmost height by * Epaminondati,, 
who now began to figure in the affairs ^f Greece* 

Epaminondas was one of those few exalted cha^^ 
racters, who have scarce any vice, and almost every 
virtue, to distinguish them from the r^ of mankind. 
Though, in the beginning, possessed of every quality 
necessary for the service of the state, he chose to lead 
a private life, employed in. the study of philosophy, 
and shewing an example of the most rigid observimoe 
of all its doctrines. 

Truly a philosopher, and poor out of taste, be d^-* 
spijMd riches^ without affecting any reputation fi^pm 
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that contempt; and if Justin may be believed, he 
coveted glory as little as he did money. It was al- 
ways against his will that commands were conferred 
npon him; and he behaved himself, when invesi;ed 
with them, in such a manner, as did more honour to 
dignities, than dignities did to him. 

Though poor himself, and without any estate, his 
very poverty, by drawing upon him the esteem and 
confidence of the rich, gave him the opportunity of 
doing good to others. One of his friends being , in 
great necessity, Epaminondas sent him. to a very riqli 
citizen, with orders to ask. him for a thousand crowns 
in his name : that rich man coming to his hogsey to 
know his motives for directing his friend to hi^I upon 
such ab errand, — ** Why," replied Epaminondai^ 
^^ it is because this honest man is in want, and yoi; 
are tich/' Fond of leisure, which he devoted to the 
Study of philosophy, he.shunned public employ ment^f 
and 'made no interest but to be excluded from thern^ 
His moderation concealed him so well, that he lived 
obscure and almost unknown. His merit, however, 
discovered him at last. He was taken from his soli* 
tude by force, to be placed at the head of armies ; and 
he demonstrated, that philosophy, though generally 
held in contempt by those who aspire at the glory of 
anuB^ is wonderfully useful in forming heroes; for it 
was, in his opinion, a great advance towards conquer- 
ing an enemy, to know how to conquer one's self. 
In the schools of philosophy anciently were taught the 
gnit maxims of true policy; the rules of every kind 
«f dnty; the motives for a true discharge of them ; 
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what we owe to oor ecNutry ; the right use of author 
rity; wherein true courage oomitte; in a wordi the 
qnalities that form the good dtizen, statesman, and 
great captain ; and in all these Epaminondas €X« 
celled. 

He possessed all the ornaments of the mind* He 
had the talent of i^eaking in perfection^ and waa well 
rersed in the most sublime sciences; batamodert 
reserve tbrsfw a reil over all those excellent qualitiea^ 
which still augmented their Talue, and of which hs 
knew not what it way to be estentatiouff. Spkrtfaanifl^ 
in grriug his character, said^ That he nei^r had met 
wi^ a man who knew more and spske lesa. 

Such was the general appoint^ to eommjandr th* 
Theban amy, and set in cowjmictioii with Pefepidfl% 
with whem be had the most petfect and the most 
disinterested friendship. That state being left oui in 
the general treaty of ptaoe, and tibas having tba 
Spartans and Athenians: ooniubesaAed against it> they 
appeared under the utmost coasterasKiiany and M 
Greece looked npeni thmm an Ibdr and uadoner^ The 
S^rttms ordered levies te be. made in aA panta <tf 
Greece that8tdedwil9i*fbew} and ClaoiobrotaB^ dknit 
generaT, msarched tewards the frootssast e£ BaOtia^ 
secure of victory. WilKngv ho^ae^v, te ginei hit 
hostilities an a«p' of justicev he sent^ t» doaamd of tha 
Thebans; that they shovM restore thai eitiea dud dsBf 
had ustrrpedv tto^ their liberl^ear;' that thejr sksuid w» 
build those tbeyr had demsilshtd^ befoaa^ mAwHakt 
restitution^ of all their ftv'mer wiangst. Tar than it 
wa^^ repfied^ ^ That^ the Thebam waraaccoiMitbla 
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to-norie,Jiti\t; HeweiLt fw^.t3ml^: ctmA^^t^'* Notbingf, 
now remained on both sides, but to prapf^r^ for actio^.; 
Epwiiiogiidnis }i«i«i§4ia^ly mia^d. att Ae.tnx^ir he 
cmlAf mn^ibegwi W^ mairfibir vljiii, jMjmy. 4i4 mt^ 
amount to si^^.thw^ipd !i4^r.afl4-1]b0 fn^my iiaii, 
abontf»urtitimw, fWiiuinllc^.,.. Asi^^vtertil bci^ omi^piii 
HW© urged^ 6> pre¥^t;bislff(»ttpmg: 9^fM »e|*w4 only,| 
by>a^Y/mie/r6DibI}Aaier9i ^.jivHic^^h^ si^nsa i^i TJifKfr: 
19^ blii one . good a*ien-4-ta i%ht . Co^ one^^, .country « i 
Howerer; .to vfif^mmre tfto.soljli^sy byMnnfoifo #u|pi^^t 
tsliti4us,^and ir^ho^ b«t obs^viiFe())^b^;di«oMr4g€»d^ h^i 
inrtni^fed .9&Hk^\ p#rfK)>i9» M Mov^ixw^ AxSe^^pi 

YH»ii9hareii^ived.tb€^fe|wit and^h^p^^ofihi^^i^roop^,, i,„>;r 
t£(iaini»on4a«!bad wisely ^i9ft>cd«? tli#ec<Mrf^a|Wls9<i 
^JbMi .wiAi]4 JhAV4S sbQrteilof)^ Pldombriitw'^JlQtrdi; 
considerably. The latter, ^fit^ihf^M'mgifik^ni latg^ 
oboilmH^ aifri¥edilatl<eiiotm»»*^»imtt tiiyiiiQQiOftBaNllfo, 
betifd^en ;P)atira aJid Tbespifft., ,; l^lk pwft^^tcqnrtilt^wli 
wte&er th^y sboifldii^iirolwitfJ^^ (WbJlpbCleofl^bF^ 
retoLted! ta,dq, by tW^d^ifP 0|f»fcl^, officers } • who oret j 
pr^c^ U^Mm, t^tijf b^rdf^fiM/edfightinghwitfe: 
sQcbi a sup^trJHHrity fii:$fpOfg$p\>itf .vipulH ^qaafirtn,J;he/ 
aurFeiit:repart, that^hQSfMVfite)frvpurfld<%iT^l^ 
The former, bad an esseat^tji^a^on^fpr')!)^ 
battle before the 2ifnY^,,Qi\1^^^^^ 
enemy daily expiected s .hf wpi^ ei!, 'i the j^ii: g/eaentls 
who ^i^fied the } comical Qf? wai? .drfleripg in <iwir, 
seiitimettk^, the aeven^b^. who fMi^ J^^lopvdfi^ Mmto m 
imt «B(Mi^li«e to join tk»| tfiilH^fth^ iivere fer %hl^ 

vol-. I. A A 
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iH^; ttadt hu4}MHittilcitM;^n^tlli«qMidioiv,>th«>iMttle 

the fMr<]>*l'nki«s'lv«re vei^ t(fi«^ mwiMlMr: 
ttet of -ihe LtteedaettionuUiii Ms hui huta iiiA^MMMdiil- 
ed «(f twetity-fetir illMNiMii4'f<MI/tt*d sixteen fidndred 
hotw; AM'tliebeMs lad -Mly -«it> ikaoMUiAifwitimoA' 
ftlit"btaBfdt«dlK>ri«k' bM ftll'dP'thetiiielioiee tniops^ 
sttfiHttted by iMr M|M#t«l»M id wnir, anddetwrariMd 
t&.iou^nair or dte. t1i« Iia«Mif»D4Mrtiua (Acuity »• 
odMfMMd^iMlipidMd'iipl&yidMaM^ vritbootmi-' 
Idtto Mid iU INwi^tflidd, Witt ib mudi ibibt iorto'tMi* 
eiiAttiM ki iMainig«ei M itfp«riw in iMHttker. Tfaein^ 
filittry cdwldiiot bft de^MMkdiM, txbBptiiiiilmorAmU' 
moniaiu; thfefllliM, as hUsibiwi Mid^ hating engitfda'' 
itdHm'^int witit n^dtitko^, bannie ihcy did Mfci^ 
Iit»t»ithieiiiMiv*«rt^ ilttd bsingr, bcndek, diMatiifidd' 

with ihe<LM«dMttM»iUiM# 

. IfbcAbHity <# tiMigMMMli of 'etthbp MdB ai^FfM > 
tbe>irtto« of utMueMM araitti, «i^>Mii)ly «f the The** 
faWf, '#«ii». 'trb' thd moM nisMttk^hei atl^iet vH him 
ttttiet. He wm Mpj^orted by Pdidpida^ withwhoui 
he bAd fbrmefly feaj^btkiidi UM^ aadirbb Iraft^n 
aft Ibe bead (»f ttte SecM'Bfttlklion, cAtikiiaMd of thtee ■ 
hWkd^ tliebetU; MiAbbk hit» e. etkiet iiHetidibifi end 
ai^ietii end engeg;«d, ^dlef e pertteofatf dMfr, nevei^ 
t» <yr fclM todM^d efaich M^rte the ta«< ' 

' VpM tb6 day ef btftiethe two an&tes iliwir Qf*«tt< 

a-'fUid. OleetdbtaMf nbs «pMt the rig^ht, at tb* 
bead of a bodyeMiMMiiif of LaeMtaMMMiMliu) tti>«iit»a 
beeoidUkd neilr'lMt.'^lHte-iles'lriniliMwlMfc 
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4eeiu ^ to tAe tk^ Advantage whieh hts saperiority 
^horii^guve him m an open ooontiy, he j^ortedtheni 
i»> front of his Ltusedfiofitionians. Arohidnmus, the 
fibn of ilifMlatts, wa& et the head of the allieii^i #ho 
fdrmed the Ml Wiiig^. 

£f^»itfiendas> whei resolved to eharg^ with his 
le^^; which he eottitiianded in person, strengthened tt 
with the choice tff hi9 hea>97^rmed troc^, whom 'he 
tfreW'up fifty dee^. The Sacred BatlaHon was upon 
inh left, and closed the wing; the reM'of hn infiintry 
wane posted upon hte Hght^inaniobiiqoe Une» which, 
the farther it e^tmded, wa^ the more distant from 
the ehetny. By «hii» ttncomikion dispositiiim, his de^ 
sigti was %o cdvet-'his flttnk on the right; to keep off 
llk^ht win^/ as' a kind of tMerved hody, that he 
Wight not ha:tti«d' the et€»t of the battle «qM>n the 
WMkent part of hi$ irMy; imd to begin the action 
with hig left wing, where his best troops were posted, 
to turn the whole Weight of the battfe upon Cleom- 
brotos and the Spartans. Ho was assttlf«d» that if he 
could penetrate tiKe Laoedttknonian phalanx, the rest 
of the army would soon be pnt to the rout. As for 
his horse, he dii^posed them, after the enemy's ex-^ 
ample, in the front of hit left. 

Itie action began with the cavalry. As the The* 
bans were better mounted^ and braver treops, than 
the Lacedaemonian horito, the lAtter were not long 
before they were broke^ and dri'fen tipon the infiintry, 
whleh they put iiMo some concision. Bpftmiticrndas, 
following his horse dose, marched swiftly up tO' 
GItombrotus, and fell upon his phalanx wl^ all the 

aa2 
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weight of his heavy battalion. Th6 latter, toniake 
n diyersioii^ <letached a body of iroopis,. with ofd^vi to 
tiike. Epaminondns in flank*, and. to surround .him. 
P^pidas, upon sight of that in«vQBiont;«i94vanoedt 
with incredible speed and boldness .at th4 bead of Ib^ 
^cr0d,BttttaliOBy to prevent. the «ne]iiy.'a4^igD> *nd 
flanked Cleooabrota^ himself, wKo^ by t)iat,80<]diei^ 
afid unexpected attack, wasput.into disorder.; /Hhe 
battle. wa3 very .fierce and. obstinate; and whilst 
Cleombrotos could act, th^ victory continued in sus* 
pense# find declared for.p^itber party. But when lie 
?i^ll dead with his woundsi thia Tliehans, to complete 
the victory, and the . Lacodsemoniam, to avoid the 
shame of abandoning the body of their king, redoa* 
bled their efibrts, and a great daughter ^ntoed OH 
both sides. The,. Spartans fought with M muchfory 
about the body, that at lei^fth they gained their point, 
and carried it off* Animated by so glorious an' ad<- 
vantage, they proposed to return to the chaise, which 
would, perhaps, Imve proved sucees^l, had the ailies 
seconded their ardour; but the left- wing, seeing the 
Lacedaemonian phalanx broken, and believing . all 
lost, especially when they heard that the king was 
dead, took to flight, and drew off the rest of the ormy^ 
j^paminondas followed them vigorously, and kilted a 
great number in the pursuit. The Thebans remain^ 
ed masters of the field of battle, erected a trophy^ 
and permitted the enemy to bury their dead. 

The Lacedaemonians bad nevar received spch jt 
blow. The most bloody defeat, till then, had scarce 
ever cost them more thaniour or five hundred of tjieir 
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citkEens. Here they lost foni' thousand men, of 
whom ofte thousand were Laced'eemoniansy 'ind foM 
hundred Spartftnsi, o»t of seven hundred, who* wew in 
the battle. The Thtbaiis had only three hundred men 
killed, among whom were four of their citizens. ' 
• The eity of l^p^irta was at that time celebrating the 
Gymnastic games, and was fiill of' strangers, whom 
oariosity had brought thither. Wlien the couriers 
arrived from Leuctra with the terrible news of their 
defeat, the Ephori, though perfectly sensible of all 
the consequences, and that the Spartan empire had 
received a'mortal wound, would not permit the repre- 
sentati^^ns of the theatre to be suspended, nor any 
changes in the celebraticta of the festival. They sent 
to every family the names of their relations who were 
killed, and staid in the theatre to see that the dances 
and games were continued, without interruption, to 
the end. It is not easy to determine whether we 
ought to ascribe this supine and unprecedented con- 
duct of the Ephori to their desire of concealing from 
the people the desperate -state 'in which their affairs 
then were,' or to that luxury and' dissipation, which 
had begun* to corrupt even Spaiia itself. 
' The next day, in the 'morning, the Ickss of eabh ia- 
iniiy: being known, the fa^hei^^nd^relationsof tiiose 
who had died in the battle met in the pilUic<*pltice, 
sAid saluted and embraced eaoh other with gneat joy 
and serenity in their looks, *whiUt the others kept 
theuls^Ites close hi *their holises^ ,or, if necessity^ 
obliged them to gti irt^oad, it^ Was witfaraitodii^'atid- 
d^edfdiS^'aspiekrt; n^rhlch sensibly^ expressed 'their 
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angaUh and afflietion. That difference wa^ &tiU 
more remarkaUe in the women: grief, alenoe, Imits^ 
diitiiiguiahed thoie wIiq expected the fetam of their 
!N>ns} but mch w bad lost their sons were seen hurry*- 
ing to the temple, to tbajok the gods, and coDgratU* 
lating efich Q^er upon their glory and good.fortube. 

One great poin| under imi»edii^te consideration 
was, concerning those who had fled out of the battle* 
They were, by the law, in that cfw, to be degraded 
from all honour, and rendered infamous; insomuch, 
that it was a disgrace to intermarry with them : they 
were to appear publicly in mean and dirty habits^ 
with patched and party-coloured garments, and to go 
half shaved ; and whoever met them in the streets 
might insult nnd beat them, and they were not to 
make any resistance. This was so severe a lnw, and 
such numbers bad incurred the penalties of it, many 
of whom were iif great familiestmd interest, that they 
apprehended the esiecution of it might occasion some 
public commotions; besides, that these citisBens, such 
as they were, could very ill be qpared at this time, 
when they wanted tp recruit the army. Undw lliis 
difficulty they gave Agesilans a power even over the 
laws, to dispense with them, to abrogate them, or to 
enMt such new ones as the present exigency required. 
He would not abolish, or make any variation in the 
law itself; but made a public declaration. That it 
should lie dormant far thai single day, but revive aind 
be in full fpro^ again on the motrow, andby thuft w* 
p«dient he sa^#d the ciitiffefis frMi wfymf. 

So greatly victory W3# Mnwed bjr inrt e n^m^w M 
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ejects ;:x)w»l)er»>o£ thf QjT^eiiui ft»ti^:(bfA. had hi- 
therto f^fiim^ MutAr»tapw4«4w^ in &vonr x>f ^bie 
,()(HMlV^iWfV*:«ipcl ipciteosejl t)i#ir.9n»y, to. t^e fwpwt 
of seventy thoosand mep.. J^fiailMWnciiis, ent^n^ 
Imfmm'^iiihm *wy, the ^i^lfth pwlipf whjigh were 
I»j9t Tthehaiu!; aih}» $n4ing «. (poultry, hithertp w 
to«ch4d l»y 9n«iMwy, h^ vppD tbrwigb iJt with fi(ie.w4 
«word, d«stppyipg aiid 9liwid0ripig it ♦? for .^ the 
^ver Etirotapr 

The wv«f vm* at that time, ye^y mmh w^in w^ 
.the ni^ipg pf the |P9W{. jwd; ^ TJiebftpji foiw4 
VDorp di^Simlty iq ;im^ii)g it thfu* itfeey pxip^c^ ^s 
WfiU irtfffk the rapdity «i ti^ i^tMjne qaldp^ ^f tfte 
.water. jM Ep^minpndas w|is p^|>g ajt f^fi h^d^f 
his in&ntry, some of the.Spartuwfi^W^ l^W ^ 
Agesilavs, who, i^fter l^yvug ^$;tpntkve^ Q9i^id«lt]iQd 
, and followed h^m witi) }4« «yef^^ leng tiiff^t ^f4d fvt^t 

h^lp ciying ofiAf }^ MmpAm of N» wlwr^ <?A^ 

^^ irawftefpirifr^tV m«»/. The Tkeh^, gertfii^, 
bQWev^r,, fi^ntept^ hino^ne^ with 9>^(B(rrtw^Pg tf»« 
, Q^mtTff witbpi>tiitte»pti»g*ny tbipg jjpwi %w]t^ 
ami, ettfprii^g Ar^if^* mm^f^ tt m ^l )^^Qrm^r 
priTil^gf)! a^d Ulaert}^, Thf j[i9«9d)ffmwaff^ Iw^* 
APPCtiinp hef<WBrJi^ip|l9A the ^NnrfwP pp^tHWof .nU 
th^r ppmiaww;, ^ ffl^Ug^ ^he»^.t»)^esfiiwe 
»BM»g«* a*W»«WJI. TAw P<W»l?y 1WP eilWi W fff- 
tepttP ^9gnw» J«vd Rs jMe«l t^i^ hfst i» Qwefip. 

Il^ ftupi^ i^]i^4«iit4, if^ .w^^e ^mm^ v^ fP- 

^went.|f»«fifflP;fff (teWflfc, ftWy, #p4 SJqJ-J* ffl? !*e 

i^«vt»c$;gi^«» lliem, nwlpi^B^d with M»8re<Mt^ibr' 
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men; and nlmest-a^ imek by their Imtred of ttie 
i^partans, whidi 1eVi(^^(5f *tinie hiid otily ihcmmeil. 
They built tbemselrei a- city, which, frmn the anctent 
name^ ivas called Mt«en«; 

After perfcyrmmg' i^eh signal exploits, PelopidAs 
and Epaminohdits, 141^ Theban generab, once niore 
returned honle/ riot to ^are the trinnfphs and aecia- 
mations of their felldw-^iaens, but to ansiUfer the ac- 
cusations that were laid against them*: they were 
now both summoned as^ crminals against the tstate, 
for having retained thei^ posts four months beyond 
the time limited by law. This offehce wifis capital by 
the laws of Thebes jatad those who stood Up for the 
^Constitution were rm^ iearnest in having it observied 
with punctuality; ^^elopidasf was the first cited before 
the tribunal : he defended himself with^less force and. 
greatness of mind, thiltk^tifs etpedted ^itia ibawt>f 
his character, by nature warai knd fiery. ' ' • That ' va- 
lour, which was haughty ttnd intrepid in H^ht, for- 
«x>k him befoi^e his jcfdgeisi. * His air and discourse, 
which had something timid and low in it, denoted a 
man who'was^frtttd of death, and did not in the least 
incline the judges in his favour, who acquitted him 
not without difficulty. • Spjaminondas, on the con- 
trail, appeak*ed with all the confidence of conscious 
innocence; insftebd of justifying himself, he enume- 
rated his actionii; he repeated, in haughty tefms,* in 
what manner he had'ravaged Laconia, re-established 
Messenia, and re-otiit^ Arcadia in one body: He 
concluded with saying, 'that 'he shouM'die irith plea- 
sure, if the Thebans wMia renounce'tSie sole glory of 
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those actions to fairav *'«aA ^ieehr^.th^i'h^ faad'^drae 
them by hisownauthorttyymidii^t^itlieirpttrlnc^ 
fmtibii.' All the voices were in bis llvour: undhe re- 
ttfrned from his triaJ, as he used to rettini fromibattle, 
with'gldry and limversal applitisisl Such 'dignity 
has true valour, that it,^in a vi&MaeYf seizes the ad- 
miration of mankilid by force. This mlmtierofTe- 
pfoacliing them had i^o good in 'efftti;^ thai his^ 'ene- 
mies declined any fcirther pl^osicutiioin ; and he> with 
his colleagfue; was honourably' ^^qoitted. His cflM- 
inies/ however, jealous of hisgloryyvv^ith adesig^ to 
affj^ont him, caused him to be elected the city seaveo-'' 

' ^er ; he accepted the place with thanks/ and declared, 
Thaf, itistead of deriving honoiiff from his office, he 
Hi^uld give it dignity in his tura.^ *'i - - 
^Ih the mean time^ the Spartakis, siruck with con- 
sternatiion'al their late^dfeftaM^ applied t^theAtheiiians 
for succour ; who, atlfeY sdm6 ' hesilAti^, determined 

'' to assist them with all their fortes ; and a slight ad- 
vantage the Spartans had gaiiiedover the Arcadians^ 
in which they did riot lose k tnafi,*/gave'a promising 
dawn of success. The Persia^ king' was alst> appli^ 
to fbr assistance, in the confederacy againsi Thebes; 
but Pelopidas, undertMsing an ^mb^ssy to that ^jourt, 
frustrated their purpobe, and induced that g^reatko- 
narch to standnenter. *i 

Thebes, being' thus rid ofiso powerful an enemy, 

^ had Ifibs ^ears of' x^ilhManding the confederacy of 
Bjpaita and Atiiieils ; falit a new and an uniexpected 

' power .was now g^owitfg up s^nst' them ; iet power 
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iMthiiWWPm dky aJmi^ to 9W9H«w up tbe Ub«rti«s 
: SciM 99tm btfoim mhM»iAfKm» th« binf of fJmmf 

thou ton d lH>rji»> ftii4 twenty tlitp^ifipd h^yy^^rms^ 
filotrWitbontrMlcioningUglit infciM^ry '; apd mghtlwi^e 
ttad«rtiAkfMi> wiy: tjiiing ^hsufjbkn Wy of w«lWlw- 
■ iiriplii|«d ^od iitimj^id twQOfia,^\t^ k»A.m entire con- 
Aienctin i^e valenr and omdiMtof tbeir oopimiider* 
Deatfi previentedUH de«ffD»j liei^as gfwiiwimted by 
fMnons.irlie b«d long before Qotwpjired )uis diwtrpc- 
.feioD. Hiii two l^rallwiv* Po)yd9l(»3 «pid Pplyi)hr<»> 
were MiMtitiitod m )ms' ^«4ei tbo l«tt^r of yijfan 
killed the other, for t^ mko <tf rftigmag ^^ooof,.;^ 
WM ffoon «lter. kiVbad hMiplf, hy AUtx^indor of pikers, 
ffh^tieiied thegovemwmt* ondof ^ff»tmf»*ff»*- 
T««ging the A$»th of Polydorns hi«. f»the|r. Atgaip^ 
htn .P4o^dii9:W9oat. : TtieTb^jl^n gpi^n») fpfVi 
MmipoU«d Alfvwdor to inalce sAhwusMq to .hMP> 
Md ftttmaaptsd* by ipUd WKgie^ to iph»9ge t^e n«tmRfd 
bm^ty of Ims dl9p0fntlop» Bnt AlomodoTf long 
addMti^dtoft debfwebfid Ufo «»d ppsp^s^odof iiwtwbfe 
•TMi«e, secretly mitMjfvw frfw fiU oiHWtiyMvtyirp- 
«elvi«d to mm .oi» «i^iNirltapji$y of y»v0ig#, )$ ?vy» 
not till some time alter, that th}8 iQfpo|rtnnity ^offiuf^ ; 

for FeU^idfii jwing |^l|l9iw^d «i»b«fpfidpr to A)«»ui- 
der, wrho VM aii.^jlu»e mlil^ \m4 iOf .« .i^^»iKfiil 
«m7, Jm wm wi^«p«in*;ii(i4 m*d# piFMOiMFr^- 
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^KMiia v^m tbiiit the Th^teii^ complitiiMd'of tbM io- 
fmctiQtt of lafj^s; it wmi in vain tb»t tlieysont ^ 
powerful army, but hisadod by indiffereiit gaa«palflr« 
to revenge the insult : their army returned withoutk 
effect) and Alexander treated bia priaonersi with the 
iitJtoQst se^ferity. It was left for. Epaminondaa ta 
brings the tyrant to reason* Untering^ Thessaliat ai 
the head of a powerful army, hit name spread snoli 
terror^ that tha tyrant offerad terms of .submission, 
and deliyered up Pelopidas from prison. 

Pelopidas was scarce freed from confinement, when 
hie resdyed to punish the tyrant for his perfidy and 
breach of fidth. He lad a body of troops afpiinst 
Alexander, to a ]daoe called Cynocephalus, where ia 
Uoody battle ensued, in w^hioh the Diebans were 
victorious; but PeUipKlas was unfortunately slaini 
his countrymen considered those suecesiBies yery dearly 
earnedt which they had obtained at the expense of his 
lile. Thelamentatioosfor him were g^eneral ; his funeral 
wtes mi^ificoi^ and his praises bwndlass, Alexan* 
der himself, soon after, was killed by 'Hbeba his wife, 
and his thms Inrothers, who, long dio<^od «t lua 
cruelties, had reoolyed io rid the world of sndi* 
monster. The aoDOunt has it, that bo sl^ eyary 
dlgrht, er^mrded by a dog* in a ohambor wbiob: wm: 
amended by a ladder. Thebe allured aimjT thodHifi 
aad coyered the steps of (hohiddor with wooU topm* 
^ent noise; and then, with the ossistMOi of her hio^ 
then^ stabbed him in sewAl leasts of hisrbodyfi > 

In the mekb lime, thoi war < between lh« TMmm 
a«i the Spartsns was oarrted on. with uni»b«tod 
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Tigotir*' * The- Theban troops were beaded by their 
fitvoiMrite. geneml Epotnitiondtfs; tho96 of Sparta by 
Agfesilaa$,'tii0 obly naA ta Greece that ws» then able 

^Tbe firrt attempt of Epamitiondas, in this cam- 
paigti, marked his greaCt abiiities» and bis skill in the 
art of war « 'Being informed that Agesilam^hadbe* 
^n his marcb to Mantinea,. and had left* bot few 
citizens to defend Sparta^ at 'home, he-mariohed di- 
rectly thither by nigiit, with a design to take Ae 
city by surprise, as it had neither waHs nor troops to 
defend it ; bat, Inckly, Agesilaus was apprized of hk 
designy and dispatched one of his horse to ad^v^ise the' 
city of its danger ; «o6a after, arriving with a power- 
ful succour in person, he bad scarce entered the 
town, when theTbebans were seen pas^ng the Euro- 
tas, and coming on' againrt -the city. Spaminondas,' 
who perceived that his design Was discovered, tbonght 
it incnmbent on him not to retire witbont some at-^ 
tempt.- He therefore made bis troops' advance, and; 
making use of valour instead of stratagem, beat-^' 
tadked l^e city at several' quarters, penetrated as fkr 
as the publid place, and seited that part of Sparta^ 
which lay upon the bither side of* the river. lAgesiw 
laus made 'head every where, and .defended* hiiii$eff« 
with nmck mor^ valdur than could be e^pe<ited'lirom 
hisyeiM. He^isaw'wellvtbatit was^noidow^a'tiDbiv 
aatbefor^, to spar^ bimseir) atid'toiad< bnlytipon* Hie^ 
defensive ; but; that he4ladf need < of all • Mi ekmrage 
and intrepidity, lattd to ^iightwithi.alLthe'^^ 
d^stNiir; ' Hifif ^n Altitidamas^ at tlK/hfad df thr 
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Spiu-tati yotttb, .bekaveyl : vith iiicred»b)e>, Makm\ 

smaU tr(H)|i8 Bt^^^thf^V^mUff M^ m^f headi^gaiiD^ 

A yoiiiig iSpaHan,mamed IHadaa, dirtingwish^d bW 
j^elf parti <iularly in thii9.wti(W). i Hfe *Mi v^y h«ta4r , 
some in hi^ face, perfwtl^ w.^)l s^ped, oCo^adv^oe 
.taffeous( stalurd, laid inthe^flbwer of his. youth, i .he 
had neither tannour nor <;loth€$ upon his^bodyiiwlneh 
shone with (^l^i be. helj(i.;i| $|lear.>a^iieMhaiid» andf 
siKH^rd in thie other; . laj this^^f otxdJltic«i he )q<i^t^hip 
,hQHse^ IkiriMi the utdiosit ^^tirne^sjf aod« iHjQ^kinf 
ihroi^h the pr€9a of the <Sp9^<1»ni9j^h[9it i fought^ Jl^ 
^brev hiiuMf np^i^^th^ ^enet^^yn g^yft »d?t^l iK^ooi^dK 
l^t*eyeryibWw, «^<iA Hid..ftU ♦t hiRfeet!,iyho,,opp^J5©d 
him, without receiving any hurt himself. Whether 
,the enBjpay wsere distnayed ^at 9Q astonishing a sight, 
^rr whether, aii^s. Plutai:<;h> th^ :gp4s JiOQk .pleafui«Q in 
preserving him upon account). of hi/si. extrafofdinajry 
YaJour, remains a question. It is said,, the Ephohi 
dedteed hiip a cr^qwn after the ba^t}e,..in honouir^of 
hif< exploits ; hut after;vfar4s fined . him w .thousand 
.drachmas; for haying' ^%{y)|ed. hinfsdif toso/great .^ 
.danger withont arma.. ' ,i. ... 

:t DfMininondas, thus failing jn his design, was re* 
.aolvad^ before he laid down his command, w.hich was 
nWc expiring, to endeavoui^ to ejBTect something that 
mjghtioffnpensate for his failure > In order to pro^- 
tect Sparta, Agesilaus had withdrawn all his tr9G(«t 
from. Mantinea : thither, therefore, Epaminondas re- 
isolved to bend his course. Being determined to at^ 
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<mH tiie «0i^;1l« di»|^lbh«d a tMb^ 
itt siituttioft^ und' t6 tltta tfie field ti^«tMf glim. iM 
Jttk teftira tkey tiiid Mnehi^ Mintiki^ mi ^mf«[ 
fix tboiuand Athenian auxiliaries arrit^ Vf Ml,- wfab, 
withMt takings any Mfi^eriittient either to their ikien 
or horeee^Toihed eut without the dty^ aud attacked 
aiid defiMti^ the Thefaan' h^ne. la the mean time^ 
Bpaminoadas wat advanctngf with his Whole armyt 
with the enemy elaie ttp6n hit rear. Findiag' it'iiii'- 
ptaMble to^adcemplildi Mi purpoee, befhra he v^knw^-- 
«aketi» he determined to halt and five them faattto. 
H« had- new got within a short wiy ^ the towtt, 
wliieh4ias had the honour of giving i|s ^mxak to th^ 
donAiet of that day ; a conilkt the^mcat iif4endid» ati4l 
hest eootested, that ever figured in' Mie MsitOi*y of any 
oomitry. "' ^ '^ ■' • -:.••" 3. .'V.-. ,. \\ 

' The Gteelb ImuI neVer fottghtamorig HieMMehes 
with' mart tmtneroun armieiii Che liaoediMitiiiiaiii; 
totttisted of more than twenty thousand foot iftid twb 
Choosandhor^j the Thebans of thirty thewandfedt, 
and three thootttndhorsei Cpen the right wirig of the 
ifonner, the Mantineans* Af^adiantf^ And Laedtemo- 
liians, were tkMted in one line }the Kleanfiiaibd A^hmiM, 
who were the weakest of their troo]^, had ^ etntM ; 
and the Athenians alone eompofi«d the Mt iHuff. In 
the other amy, the Thebans and AMddiafti were on 
the left, the Argives on the riglit, and the otier aliffls 
in the centre t the eavnlry on eaoh side w»M diMpMMd 
hi ttie witigii* 

The Thehen general marobed iti the iaiia ordw of 
battle in whi^h he intended to light, that be ni|;kt 
not be obliged, \7hen he came up with the enemy t to 
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his left wing foremost, as if he did not ttttcMd t^ fight 
thU )day.' W^^ bb waif dVer4(g*AfDit theii, at a 
qttltrteri - of a- l^H^d'* dytancer h^ ddiade the tiNxipt' 
hbIf«<M^d kjr down their Amii «M 'if Ite deigned' l«- 
ehttamp' l3ik«tt. Tbt eaQtay, in dffbcli' ¥etit 4ec€if^' 
by miki AttWd : and, i^kotfhi^ ho Icfnger U)9oa d. bli- 
tUi^t^y qiiiitiA tfa^lr ariiw, llisptirbM ' thettuelv«i- 
altotti tiUftieatt&pi'fiild safj^red Ibat ardoor tb be iai-\ 
tingnisbecl,' vtMik a near apprbkeh of a battle is W<A%i 
to kindle in the hearts of Stoldiers. ' 

BfMiAiiriottdaSi^bb^Tef, bf iittdiienty wheeling his 
trdopsto'thefi^ht, 'Miyittg' changed hift vxAtaatl iti^ 
a'm»,«tid h&tthg'.dfown dttt'^d eh6i(i(j ttti^ps; MfkiOA 
he ^httdy ki his UMmjh,' f(km in (^rft, Wac[« thfehk 
detiU« tb«it- #le«'tt|Kiti the Mt Of 'his left Wing, to 
add^to ilirstrMlg^t^j and to {Drit it into' a edttdiiipn tb 
attack in a point the Laoedsemonian J^ialan^, whi<^,' 
bythtt'ttiotem^tits hehfld made, ftui^d it directly, tte 
ord6ii^>'tfae' cMftre aiid tig4it Wing of his iirmy id; 
vkbv^ vary doW, and to hati before they eame up. 
witiitiiiB elMttiy, that he itiight not hazard the event 
of the bitile to irobp^ of which he had nd great 

0)^011. 

ltei«t^MJted il» deiiide the vi6t6ry by tiutt choten 
bodyiftf tir«6{« wfaieli he toflkuianded in permb, and 
i^hlM hftd (butted into a colaittn to attack the 
eumfki a 1l%dge^lik« point. He iissured himself. 
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in which the enemy's princip^.f^rm i^oiiiiitodl^ihej 

^ Bptfjl^.he 10^ the Ath^ians.hi thti^ 

^tfsWWfrW^;Comi|ig tP<tl^> sMpport 0f..t|ieir,Tifhtfi 

G^^ hope^.wdt foot ,adva^c^. .cmt.of tbe:Ji)n^i^s^o4< 
po^d tJU/efft upR^i a.fi^Dg/lBiwnlJ,. in: r^inN^^tp; 
%9k.t|?p.^hpiii^f,;V y,^l as tax;ovj9r hi8Tighlita(i4* 
to^alji^q^j t^ifii^ r^Won tu>; iippi«fc<wdi 

li^j^ ^kff^i ip ^ajukiB^id.Eoar jthep^MiveB^^^ if the$ a4^i 
yanc^ to sustain their riglit . . : ' • i >i t 

^^Aflte^: having disfQs^d his whole ^rmyiq tthii^iiQdli- 
ner» lie movei^ . op. tp. , charge * tlpe -^neipy < fwith th^ t 
wi)o)e weight of h^s coinmn. Tfafey .^fer^ ittr^pgfsly 
s|]rp|ised Sfh^ t^^y. saw ; Epaqdpmidact ftd^anise tOr ^ 
wards tb/?m iQ; thjis order, .aw if^^nmfA tMr ^Iriiis; 
bridled their hpATffes, and made; all' tl^ ImsteJthey.. 
copild to their mn^. - : < n; ; 

Whilrt Epamiiiondas marched against, the enetpy* 
the pavalry that, covered his flank on the l€fft» the 
heist at that time in Greece, entirely composed. /pf; 
Thehans and Thessalian^, had orders to attache the.eni9n. 
my*s horse. The Thdban general, who^ fiQtbii^ es« 
caped, had artfnlly bestowed bow-men, slingerfdjaiul' 
dart-men, jn the intervals of his horse, in,.prde|frto 
begin the disorden of the enemy's qtyalry^^^ pi^ 
yious discharge. of a shower of arrows, aiiMieit„:aiiA 
javelins upon them. The other army had, n^lected , 
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to take the same precaution ; and had been ^iity of 
another feult, not less eonsiderable, in giving ai^ much 
depth to the squadrons as if they had been a phalanx. 
By this means their horse were incapable of support^ 
ing long the charge of the Thebans. After having 
made several ineffectual attacks, with great loss, they 
were obliged to retire behind their infantry. 

In the mean time Epaminondas, with his body of 
foot, had charged the Lacedasmonian phalanx. The 
tveepB fought on both sides with incredible ardour, 
both the Thefaans and Lacedaemonians being resolved 
to perish, rather than yield the glory of arms to their 
rivdk^ Itiey began fighting with their spears ; but 
these being soon broken in the fiiry of the combat, 
they *ehwged each other ]nrord in hand. The' resist- 
Jttioe was eqimlly obstinate, and the slaughter very 
greitt on both sides. The troops^ despis]^g dange#, 
and desiring only to distinguish themselves by the 
greatness of their actions, chose rather to die in their 
ranks than to lose a step of their ground* 

The furious slaughter on both sides having copti- 
nucd a great while, without the victory inclining to 
eiith^, Epaminopdas, to fc^ce it to declare for him, 
Hioagjbt it his duty to make an extraordinary e£fort 
, in person, without regard to the danger of his own 
life. He formed, therefore, a troop of the bntvest 
aad most determinaite about him, and putting him- 
^scstf at the head of them, made a Vigorous charge upon 
4lie enemy, whwe the battle was most warm, and 
wouaded the general of the lacedflemonians with the 
^mt ja^din he threw. This troop, by his eocampkr 
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having wounded or killed all that stood in their way, 
broke and penetrated tbei phalanx. Th^ l4oedeemo- 
nians, dismayed by the plreseoee of Epaminondas^and 
overpowered by the weight of that intrepid party» 
were induced to give g^ound# The gross of th0 
Theban troops, aninaated by their general's example 
and success, drove back the enemy upon his right and 
left, and made a great slaughter of them. But some 
troops of the Spartans, perceiving that Epaminondas 
abandoned himself too much to his ardour, suddenly 
rallied, and, returning to the fight, charged him with 
a shower of javelins. Whilst he kept off part of 
those darts, shunned some of them, fenced off others, 
and' was fighting with the most heroic valour, to as^ 
sure the victory to his army, a Spartan, named Cal- 
licrates, gave him a mortal wound with a javelin in 
his breast, across his cuirass: The wood of the jave- 
lin being broke off, and the iron head continuing in 
the wound, the torment was insupportable, and he 
fell immediately. The battle began around him 
with new fury ; the one side using their utmost en- 
deavours to take him alive, and the other to save 
him. The Thebans gained their point at last, and 
carried him off, after having put the eh^ny to 
flight. ;: 

After several different movements and alternate 
losses ^nd disadvantages, the troops (m both. sides 
stood still, and rested upon their arms ; and the trunu 
pets of the two armies, as if by consent^ sounded tile 
retreat at the same time. Each party (^etehdeflto 
the victory, and erected a trophy ; the Thebans, be- 
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cause tbey had defeated the right wing, and remained 
masters of the field of battle ; the Athenians, because 
they had cut the general's detachment in pieces: 
andy from this point of honour, both sides at fi^rst re- 
fased to aisk leave to bury their dead ; which, with 
the ancients, was confessing their defeat. The Lace- 
dcemonians, however, sent first to demand that per- 
mission : after which the rest had no thoughts but of 
paying the last duties to the slain. 

In the mean time, Epaminondas had been carried 
into the camp. The surgeons, after having examined 
the wound, declared, that he would expire as soon as 
th« head of the. dart was drawn out of it. Those 
. -words gave all that were present the utmost sorrow 
and affliction, who were inconsolable on seeing so 
great a man on the pioint of expiring. For him, the 
only concern he expressed was about his arms, and 
the ftite of the battle. When they shewed him his 
shield, and assured him that the Thebans had gained 
the victory, turning towards his friends with a calm 
and serene air, — '^ All then is well,'' said he ; and 
soon after, tipon drawing the head of the javelin out 
of his body, he expired in the arms of victory. 

As the glory of Thebes rase with Epaminondas, so 
it fell with him;' and he is,, perhaps, the only in- 
stance of one man's being able to inspire his country 
with military glory, and lead it to conquest, with- 
out having had a predecessor, or leaving an imitator 
ci his exjB^mple. 

The battle of Blantinea was the greatest that ever 
was fought by Grecians against Grecians ; the whcde 
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strength of the coantry being drawn oqt, and ranged 
according to their different interests; and it was 
fought with an obstinacy equal to the importance of 
it ; which w^is the fiking the empire of. Greece; and 
this must of course have be^i transferred to theThcr 
bans upon their victory, if they had not lost the fruits 
of it by the death of their general, who was the soul 
of all their -counsels and designs. This blasted all 
their hopes, and put out their sadden blaze of power 
almost as soon as it was kindled. However, they 
did not presently give up their pretensions; they 
were still ranked among the leading states,, and 
made several further struggles ; but they were faint 
and ineffectual, and such as were mther for life and 
being, than fw superiority and dominion. A peace, 
therefore, was proposed, which was ratified by all 
the states of Greece, except Sparta ; the conditions of 
which were, that every state should maintain wfant 
they possessed, and hold it independent of any other 
power. 

A state of repose fdlowed this peace, in which the 
Grecian powers seemed to slacken from their foraner 
animosities ; and if we except an expedition under 
Agesilaus into Egypt, whither he went to assist Ta- 
nhos, who had usurped that kingdom, thei;e was little 
done for several years following. 

It will £e proper to give a short account of that 
expedition. Tachos, having usurped the saprbme 
power in Egypt, applied to Agesilaus for aid against 
the Feisiaa king, with whom he was ait war. Age- 
nlans, through avarice, a^d the hope of bdag pie- 
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fierred to the chief oommaDd, readily complied^ assiu^^ 
ing the Spartans, that nothing hut the interest of his 
country could have induced him to go into the service 
of a foreign prince. Being arrived in Egypt, all 
were anxious to see a man who had acquired so splen- 
did a reputation. Accordingly, great multitudes of 
every d^iomination flocked to the place where he 
was : but how much were they astonished, when, 
instead of an elegant, portly figure, they found a 
little old man, of mean a{^arance, lying on the 
grass, with his clothes threadbare, and his hair un- 
combed ! They were still more struck, upon their 
offering him presents of perfumes and other Egyptian 
luxuries : — " Give these things,^* he said, " to my He- 
lots; Spartan freemen know not how to use them/' 
He was far from meeting with that sort of treat- 
ment from Tachos, which he had reason to expect. 
Instead of making him commander in chief, tha^t. 
prince would allow him no command but that of the 
mercenaries. Agesilaus, of course, became disaffected 
to Tachos, and joined with Nectanebus, bis nephew, 
who had commenced hostilities against him. Tachos 
was soon driven out of the kingdom. Nectanebus 
did n^ot, however, enjoy a long tranquillity ; for he 
had hardly been proclaimed king, when another com- 
petitor starting up, Egypt was again in arms, il^fec- 
tanebus and Agesilaus were obliged to fortify them- 
selves with their troops. The conduct of Agesilaus, 
during tl:^ siiege, is much extolled. By his advica a. 
socc^ul sally was piade, and Nectanebus peaceably 
sfae^ted ml the throne. In return for his great services 
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the spartan king, was presented with two hundred 
and thirty talents of silver, and treated with every 
mark of gratitude and respect. In returning home, 
the ensuing winter, he was driven into the haven of 
Menelatts, which lies upon a desert spot of Africa, 
where he was attacked with an acute disease, and 
carried off, being upwards of eighty years of age, 
forty of which he had been king. 

The character of Agesilaus was compounded of 
a variety of very opposite qualities. Against his 
pretensions to the regal power there were very strong 
prejudices, both with regard to his person, and his 
interest in the state : the first he conquered by his 
good humour; the second by the assistance of his 
friend Lysander. He was so fully convinced of the 
meanness of his appearance, that he never would al- 
low any statue of him to be erected during his life- 
time J and he entreated the Spartans that they would 
erect none after his death. He always paid the ut- 
most deference and respect to the Senate, and to the 
Ephori J the consequence of which was, that he was 
enabled to carry all his designs, by fresh acquisitions 
to the prerogative. He was remarkable for his ab- 
stinence and continence ; adhering rigidly to the an- 
cient Spartan mode of plainness and frugality. He 
was capable of enduring immense fetigue and pain. 
His uncommon affection for his childreii made a 
strong feature in his character. A, friend having 
found him riding with them on a hobby-horse, ex- 
pressed some surprise ; on which he said, ** DoiiH say 
a word of it, till you become a father yoUfSelf.'* He 
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was in a high degree humane and generous to his 
enemies ; easily forgiving their offences or debts, and 
never taking the smallest advantage of their distress 
or necessities. But on the other hand, he wisus by 
mach too partial to his friends, in whom he seldom 
could discover any thing worthy of blame. His 
words to the prince of Caria are worthy of being re- 
membered : — " If Nicias be innocent, acquit him on 
account of his innocence; if guilty, acquit him on 
my account : at any event, let him be acquitted." It 
was the misfortune of his country, that the impe* 
tuosity and ambition of his youth degenerated, when 
he grew old, into obstinacy and perverseness. The 
effect of that change was, that he sometimes rendered 
his country unhappy, by engaging in enterprises to 
which the senate had consented with reluctance. He had 
one peculiar method of deceiving his enemies. When 
about to enter upon a march, he took care to publish 
the true account of his intended route, and time of 
marching ; by which he generally had the pleasure 
of hearing that thiey had moved on a different day, 
and had taken a different road from that which they 
wished to take. So high was his fame fof military 
pW>Wess, that the Spartans appointed him not only to 
be tneir g'eneratl, but their admiral : a mark of honour 
never cobferred on any other commander. 
* The Athenians, when thfey found themselves deli- 
vered frbm' him'(Et)aliiinondas) who kept up their 
cSiotllatibh, ^rew indofenft and remiss, and abandoned 
themselves to their e^se and pleasure, being wholly 
taken up with shdws, sports, and festivals. They 
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were naturaUy too much addicted to these amufe- 
ments; and they had formerly been encouraged in 
them by Pericles, who knew how to lead Uiem by 
their inclinations^ and who took this nuethod to 'm^ 
^tiate himself, and to divert them from inspecting 
too narrowly into his administraticm. But they now 
carried their diversions to a much higher pitch of ex« 
travagance ; they had such a passion for the stage, 
that it stifled in them all other though, either of 
business or of glory ; in short, the decorations and 
other charges attending the ^theatre, were so exces-* 
sive, that Plutarch says, *' It cost more to represent 
some of the famous pieces of Sopfaodes and Euripides, 
than it had done to carry on the war against the 
barbarians/* And, in order to support this charge, 
they seized upon the fund which had been set zsptuti 
for the war, with a pnrfiibition, upon pain of death,, 
ever to advise the applying of it to any other purpose;. 
They not only reversed this decree, but went as fiur 
the other way, making it death to propose the 
restoring the fund to tiie uaes to which it had been, 
before appropriated, under the same penaltieiu By 
diverting the course of the supplies in so exiraordi- 
nary a manner, and entertainiiig the idle citizem^ at 
the expense of the soldier and the mariner^ they 
seemed to have no remains of that spirit and vigour 
which they had exerted in the Persian wair% when 
they demolished their houses to fum^h out a navy ; 
and when the womea stoned % man to depilht. wJ^^ 
prc^xmd to appease the Greni King (ac he waa ealled) 
by paying tribute and doing homage. 
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In this general femissnee:!, it Wa» w^ to be sop- 
fofkfi ihMt:timr allies would treat thejoa with the rer 
^pect tbey demanded^ Mokt of the states^ that had< 
hitherto been in allimee with theni, . _ ^ ^^.^ 
anad hari found sel^unty under their 
pretection, took n[i arms against tibem.. In reducing 
tk^ser Chabrias^ Ipbicrates, and Timotheui, gained 
great reputation, and are supposed, to havte been eon^t 
smisniate generals ; buttlieir succeiteea are too minute 
to rank them among the ohuis of ^ninent cnmmand- 
ers; and, whatever their dkill nii%fat have been,, 
there was wanted a great occasion for its displagr*. 
This war was opened with the siege of Ohio, in 
which the Athenians were repulsed ; and Chabrias, 
unwilling to abandon his vessel, preferred death to 
flight. The siege of Byzantium followed ; before 
which, the fleets of the contending powers were dis- 
persed by a storm : in consequence of which the 
Athenian generals were recalled. Timotheus was 
fined a great sum, but being too poor to pay, he 
went into voluntary banishment, Iphicrates was also 
obliged to answer for himself, but got off by his elo- 
quence ; and, in the mean time, the affairs of Athens 
succeeded but ill under the guidance of Charis, who 
was left sole commander^ A peace was concluded ; 
wherry every city and people were left to the full 
enjoyment of their liberty, and thus the war of the 
allies ended, after having continued three years. 

During these transactions, a power was growing up 
in Greece, hitherto unobserved, but now too conspi- 
cuous and formidable to be overlooked in the general 
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pietare : thid was that of the Macedonians; a people 
hitherto obscure, and in a manner barbarous; and who, 
though warlike and hardy, had never yet presumed 
to intenaeddle in the affiiirs of Greece. But now, 
several circumstances concurred to raise them from 
that obscurity, and to involve them in measures^ 
which, by degrees, wrought a thorough change ia 
the state df Greece. It will be necessary, therefore, 
to begin with a short account of their power and 
origin, before we enter into a detail of that conspi- 
cQoos part which they afterwards performed on the 
theatre of the world. 




' I 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

FROM THE BIRTH TO THE DEATH OF PHILIP, 
KING OF MACEBON. 

The people of Macedon were hitherto considered as 
making no part of the Grecian confederacy; they 
were looked upon as foreigners, as men, in a measare, 
semi-barbarons; who boasted, indeed, of takingp their 
origin from the Greeks, bat who hitherto neither pos*. 
sessed their politeness, nor enjoyed their freedom; 
they had little or no interconrse with their: mother- 
country; they had contracted the habits and manners 
of the natives where they were settled, and from 
thence they were treated with similar* disrespect. 

The first king who is mentioned with any degree 
of certainty to have reigned in Macedonia, was Ca- 
ranus, by birth an Argive, and said to be the sixteenth 
in descent from Hercules. It was upon this founda- 
tion that Philip afterwards grounded his pretensions 
to be of the race of Hercules, and assumed to himself 
divine honours. Caranus is commonly reputed to 
have led forth a body of his countrymen, by the ad- 
vice of the oracle, into those parts, where he settled, 
and made himself king. Caranus having, according 
to the general account, reigned twenty-eight years, 
the succession was continued after him to the times 
we are now treating of. But there is very little 

3 
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worth notice recorded of these kmgfs, they beings 
generally employed in defending themselves against 
the incarsions of their neighboors ; and as to their do- 
mestic affnirs, they were remarkable only for the fre- 
quent murders and usurpations which haj^ned in 
the royal family. 

Amyntas, father of Philip, began to reign the third 
year of the ninety-sixth Olympiad . Having the very 
year after been warmly attacked by the lUyrians, and 
disposseswd of a great part of his kingdom, which he 
thought it scarce possible for him ever to recover 
again, he addtedMd himself to tbe CNynthians; and 
in order to engage them tlie more fitrndy in his in- 
terest, he had given up to ihem a considerable tract 
of land in the neighbourhood ^f their dty. He was 
reslorad to tbe throne by the Thessalians; upm which, 
he was desirous of resuming the possession of the 
lands, whidi nething but the ill situation of his 
afiurs had obliged him to reiign to the Qlynthisns. 
This occasioned a war; butAmyntasnot being strong 
enough to make head singly against so powerful a, 
people, the Greeks, and the Athenians in pajctiqular, 
sent him succoars, and enabled him to weakea the 
power of the Olynthians, who threatened him with 
jB^UAfd and sudden ruin. 

Amyntas died, after having reigned twepty-four 
yeaf9. H^ left three legitimate children ; namely,. 
Alexander, PercTiccas, and Philip* Alex^der, the 
eldest, son, reigned but one year. Perdiccas, the. 
«BcoB^ bcotb^rjf was opposed by Pausanias, the Lace*- 
•dff^fniftn, who begap^^by i^izin^ so^ie fortresses ;' 
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but, by the assifitooce <^ Iphicrates, the Athfenitn ge- 
neral, the usurper was expelled, and Ferdiccas, the 
lawful sovereign, cotifinned on the throne. He did 
not, however, long continue in tranquillity. Ptdiemy, 
a natural son of Amyntas, laid claim to the crown, and 
disputed his title ;^ which, by mutual consent, was 
referred to Pel<^idas/ the Theban, a man much re- 
vered both for his probity and bis valour. Pelcfyidas 
determined in favour of Perdiccas; and, having 
judged it necessary to take pledges on both sides, in 
order to oblige the two comp^tom to observe the 
Mtieles of the treaty accepted by them, among otfaer 
hostages, he carried Philip with him to Thebes, where 
he resided several years. He was then ten yeani of 
ngB* EmTdioe, at her leaving this mnch-loved son, 
earnestly besouglrt Pelopidas to procmve him an edu- 
cation worthy of his birth, and of the city to which 
he WM going «n hostage. Pel<^idas placed him 
with Epamiaoiidas, who had a celebrated Pythago- 
rean philosophw in his house for the education of his 
son^ Philip improvied greatly by the infltructi<uis of 
his preceptor, and mndi move by those of Epaminon- 
das, under whma he undoubtedly made some cam- 
paigns, though no mention is mode of them. He 
could not possibly have had a more excellent master, 
wheiAer for war, or the oondnet of life; for this il- 
filStfioKTheban was, at the same time that he was a 
warrior, a very great philosopher; that is to say, a 
wise and virtuouti tnan. Philip was very proud of 
'being' his p«pil, and proposed him as a m6dA io him- 
wlf$ most happy, could he have copied him perfectly ! 
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Perhaps he borrowed from EpaminoDclas his activity 
ia war, and his promptitade in improving. occasions^ 
whiehy however, formed but a very inconsiderable 
part of the merit of that illustrions personage. But, 
with regard to his temperance, his jnstiee, his disin- 
terestedness^ his sincerity, his magnanimity, his cle- 
mency, which rendered him truly great, these were 
virtues which Philip had not received fr<mi nature, 
and did not acquire by imitation* 

Tlie Thebans did not know that they were then 
forming and educating the most dangerous enemy of 
Greece. After Philip had spent nine or ten years in 
their city, the news of a revolution in Maoedon made 
him resolve to leave Thebes cbmdestinely. Accord- 
ingly, he stole away, made the utmost expedition, aiid 
found the Macedonians greatly distressed at having 
lost their king Perdiccas, who had been killed in a 
great battle by the lUyrians ; but much more so, to 
find they had as many enemies as neighbours. The 
Dlyrians were <m the point of returning into the 
kingdom with a much greater force; the Bsonians 
infested it with perpetual incursions ; the Thraeians 
were determined to place Pausaaias on the throne,, 
who had not abandoned his pretensions; and the 
Athenians were bringing Argeeus, whom Maatias, 
their genera], was ordered to. support witJi a strong 
fleet, and a considerable body of troops. Macedonia, 
at that time, vranted a prince of years to govern ; and 
had only a child, Amyntas, the son of Ferdiecas, and 
lawful heir q( the crown. Philip governed the king- 
dom for some time, by the title of Guardian to the 
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Prince ; . bat the sal>ject$, justly akrmedt depose^ the 
m^pbew. in favooi-^ of tl^e tijade; an4 instead of , t^e 
heir whom nature had giyen them, set him upqn the 
throne whom the present conjunctujre of affairs re- 
quired to fill it; persuaded tiiat tha laws of necessity 
are super&CHf to all others. Accordingly, Philip, at 
twenty-ffour years of age, ascended the throiie, the 
first year of the 106th Olympiad. 

Never did the present condition of the Macedonians 
require aman of more prqdence and. activity. They 
were surrounded with as many ^lemies as they h^d 
neighbours* The lUyriain^ flashed with their late 
victory, were preparing to march against them with 
a great army. The Pseonians were making di^ily in- 
cursions upon them; ani]^ at the same time, the. title 
to the crown was cont^ed by Pausanias and Argeeusj 
the foraier whereof was supported by the Thracians, 
and the latter by the Athenians j. whp, for that pur- 
pose, had sent out a good fleet, and three thousand 
landmen. 

Under these circumstances, with so many enemies 
on his hands at once, and that before he was settled 
on the throne, his first care was to make. sure, of his 
own people, to g^in their affections, and to raise their 
i^irits; for they were very much disheartened, 
^ving lost above four thousand men in the. late 
action with the lUyrians. He succeeded in these 
points by the artfulness at his address, and the .force 
of his eloquence, of which he was a great master. 
His next step waa to train and exercise them, and re- 
form their disci j^ne; and it was at this time that he 
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iiutitatad the fiunons Macedonian phalanx^ whick did 
80 mndi execatioD. It was an improvement npon tlie 
ancient manner of fighting ankmg the Grecians, who 
generally drew np thdir foot ao cloae, aa to atand the 
shock of the enemy withont beingbroken. The com* 
plete phalanx was thought to contain aho¥e aixteen 
thoQsand itoen ; thongh it was tdso takte in general 
for any company or part J of sokKeni, and'ft«qaentfy 
for the whole body of foot. Bat this of Philtp^a in- 
Tention is described by PolyUas to foe an oUong 
figure, consisting of eight thmisand pfkemen, sixteen 
deep, and 'fire hundred in front; the men standing so 
close iogellher, that the pikes of tAlift.ilffbiranlk wei^e 
extetided three feet beyond the line- of the front. 
The rest, whose distance from the fnmt made their 
pikes nseless, rested them npon the shoulders of those 
who stood before them, and so locking them togetiMnr 
in file, pressed forward U> support and pnsh on the 
'fimner ranks, wheveby theasMUilt ww rendered .moi« 
violent and irresistible. 

When nrilip had made some frop&r regidations of 
his aflkirs at home, he began to look abroad, in order 
to divert the stornn' wfaidi ftreatened kirn from «tt 
quarters. By money and promises, he mad^'up noai- 
ten far the present, with snch of ^enemies as l«y 
neareat to him; and tken tmrned Ms f«ces agaiaat 
the Athenians, who were aumcfaed up to lisdione, 4d 
asriit ArgssoB. He gave them battle, and ddsatad 
them ; and liie death oif Argflsus, who w«a kiHed in 
ihe action, put an end to that diyite: fiirdbe per- 
ttilted the Athenians, vhen th^ %ere in Mm poiwr» 
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Ao retuw innue. TJtus iAstgnce of his moderation 
fHiaad m far vepim tb^m^ timt Ibej soon after ooa* 
fiu<kd a ^eaos with him; wbich yet he ohserved no 
hmget than it served hia design of securing^ the other 
{lart of his 4<HBuii<Ni&. 

Aocordingly, he niarched northwardt where he 
declared war against the Paeonians, and subdued 
them ; then feM upon the lUyrians, and^ having killed 
above seven thousand of them in a pitched battiep 
obliged them to restore all their conquests in Mace- 
donia. He had also obstructed the passage of the 
Thracians; bat yet did not think it sufficiently se- 
cured* without making himself nsaster of Amphipolis^ 
which was very commodiously situated on the river 
Strymoa, and was the key of that side of his domi« 
wons. He kaew the importance of it, therefore he 
possessed himsetf of it in the beginning of his reign. 
This was the ground of his quarrel with the Athe- 
jKtans ; who ckamed it as one of their oolouies^ and 
Made soeh a poiaat of it» that their settii^ up Argaeua 
jagaiast him, waa not so much for his own sake, or 
for the credit of imposinig a king upon the Macedo- 
Mssis, ais it was with a view to gH the city restored 
to them by bi» maans, in esse he should haveisuccced'- 
•ad in his intentions. Philip was senaihle of their 
drii%9 and finding at necessnry, at that time^ to keap 
up some sort of agreemaat with thenu would neither 
laeep the place himself^ nor let them have it ; but took 
a middle eomee, and deelar^ it u foee city ; thereby 
leaving the inhabitaidss to throw off their dependance 
on thair^dnnudecsi and making it appear to be their 
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own act. But the city continued no longer in this 
state, than until he found himself at liberty to 
make a more thorough conquest of it; whic^h, at 
this time, he easily effected, through the remiss- 
ness of the Athenians, who refused to send any relief 
to it ; alleging, in their excuse, that it would be 
a breach of the peace, which they had concluded 
with Philip the year before. But the truth is, he 
tricked them out of it by a promise of delivering it 
up to them. But, instead of keeping his word, be 
made farther encroachments, by seizing on Pydna 
and Potidea ; the latter of which, being garrisoned 
by the Athenians, he drew them out and sent them 
home ; but dismissed them with such marks of civili- 
ty, as shewed that he avoided coming to an open 
rupture with that state, at least until his designs were 
more ripe for it ; though, at the same time, he did 
what he could to weaken them, and drive them out 
of his neighbourhood. Pydna, with the territory be* 
longing to it, he gave up to the Olynthians, who were 
his father's inveterate enemies. His hands were too 
full at this time to jrevive the quarrel against so rich 
and powerful a city ; which, for three years together, 
had withstood the united forces of Sparta and Mace- 
donia : he therefore chose to buy their friendship for 
the present, and to amuse them by the deliveryof this 
town, as he had done the Athenians by the peace, iin- 
til he could attack them with more advantage. In 
this step, also, he overreached the Athenians j who 
were, at the same time, courting the alliance of the 
Olynthians, in order to maintain their footing in those 
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parts. Which side soever the Olynthians inclined to, 
they were strong enough to turn the balance ; and^ 
therefore, the gaining them became a matter of great 
contention between Philip and the Athenians. 

From thence he proceeded to seize the city of Cre- 
nides, which had been built two years before, and 
then called it Philippi, from his own name. It was 
here that he discovered a gold mine, which every 
year produced a hundred and forty-four thousand 
pounds sterling. This, which was an immense sum 
for that age, was much more serviceable than fleets or 
armies, in fighting his battles ; and he seldom failed 
using it in every negotiation. The Roman poets have 
sung its effects in the most beautiful strains. It is 
said, that, consulting the oracle at Delphos, concern- 
ing the success of an intended expedition, he was an- 
swered by the priestess, " That with silver spears he 
should conquer all things/' He took the advice of 
the oracle, and the success was answerable to its wis- 
dom: indeed, he was less proud of the success of a 
battle, than of a negotiation ; well knowing, that his 
soldiers and generals shared in the one, but that the 
honour of the latter was wholly his own. 

But a larger field was now opening to his ambition. 
The mutual divisions of the states of Greece, were, at 
no time, wholly cemented, and they« broke out now 
upon a very particular occasion. The first cause of 
the rupture (which was afterwards called the Sacred 
War) arose from the Phocians having ploughed up a 
piece of ground belonging to the temple of Apollo, at 
Delphos. Against this all the neighbouring states 
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exdafDied, as a sacrilege ; tfaey were cited before tbe 
eottncil of tbe Aoiphietyone, mko particularly took 
cognizance of sacred matters ; thej were cart, and a 
heavy fine was imposed upon them. This the Pho* 
cians were unahle to pay : they refused to submit to 
the decree; they alleged, that the care and patran* 
age of the temple anciently belonged to them ; and, 
to vindicate this, they quoted a precedent from 
Homer. 

Phiiomelus, one of their chief citizens, was princi- 
pally instrumental in encouraging them to arms: he 
raised their ardour, and was appointed their generah 
He first api^ied himself to the Spartans, who like-^ 
wise had been fined by the Amphtctyons, at the in* 
stance of the Ttiebans, after the battle of Lenctra, for 
having seized the Cadmea : for this reason, they wefe 
very well disposed to join with him, but did not yet 
think it proper to declare themselves. However, 
they encouraged his design^ and supplied him utider^ 
hand with money ; by which means lie raised troops, 
and without much difificulty, got possession of the 
temple. The chief resistance he met with in the 
neighbourhood was from the Locrians ; but, having 
worsted them, he erased the decree of the Amphicty- 
0X1$ which was inscribed on the pillars of the temple* 
However, to strengthen his authority, and give a co«- 
lour to his proceedings, he thought it convenient to 
consult the oracle, and to procure an answ^ in his 
favour. But when he applied to the priestess for that 
purpose, she refused to officiate; until, being ia«- 
thnidated by his threats, she told him the god left 
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him at liberty to act as he pleased ; which he lopked 
upon as a good answer, and as such took care to di- 
^ yulge it. 

The Amphictyons meeting a second time, a resolu- « 
tion was formed to declare war against the Phocians. 
Most of the Grecian nations engaged in this quarrel, 
and sided with the one or the other party. The 
Bceotians, the Locrians, Thessalians, and several 
other neighbouring people, declared in favour of the 
god ; whilst Sparta, Athens, and some other cities of 
Peloponnesus, joined with the Phocians. Philome- 
lus had not yet touched the treasures of the temple; 
but being afterwards not so scrupulous, he believed 
that the riches of the god could not be better em- 
ployed than in the deity's defence ; for he gave this 
specious name to this sacrilegious attempt ; and, be- 
ing enabled by this fresh supply to double the pay of 
his soldiers, he raised a very considerable body of 
troops. 

Several battles were fought, and the success for 
some time seemed doubtful on both sides. Every one 
knows how much religious wars are to be dreaded, 
aad the prodigious lengths which a false zea), when 
veiled with so venerable a name, is apt to go. The 
Thpeban» having in a rencounter taken several prison- 
ers, condemned them all to die, as sacrilegious wretches 
who were exeoonuunicated ; the Phocians did the 
same, by w^y of reprisak These had at first gained 
several advantages, b«fc haviitg been defeated itt a 
gpreat bvtlley Philomelw, their leader,, being dosdy 
aMtelie4 ^n an emjaence from w4ftieK there was no 
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retreat! ngt defended himself for a \ong time with tn- 
TiDcible bravery ; which, however, not availing, he 
threw himself headlong from a rock, in order to avoid 
«the torments he must undoubtedly have undergone, 
had he fallen alive into the hands of his enemies. 
Oenomarchus was his successor, and took npon him 
the command of the forces. 

Philip thought it most consistent with his interest 
to remain neuter in this general movement of the 
Greeks. It was consistent with the policy of this 
ambitious prince, who had little regard either for re- 
ligion or the interests of Apollo, and who was always 
intent upon his own, not to engage in a war, by which 
he could not reap the least benefit ; and to take ad- 
vantage of a juncture, in which all Greece, employed 
and divided by a great war, gave him an opportunity 
to extend his frontiers, and push his conquests with- 
out any apprehension of (^position. He was also 
well pleased to see both parties weaken and consume 
each other, as he should thereby be enabled to iall 
upon them afterwards to gfreater advantage. 

Just on the conclusion of this war was bom Akx-- 
under the Great. His father Philip lost no time in 
acquainting Aristotle of what had happened. He 
wrote to that distinguished philosopher, in terms the 
most pglite and flattering ; begging of him to come 
and undertake his education, and to bestow on him 
those useful lessons of magnanimity and virtue, which 
every great man ought to possess, and which his nu- 
merous avocations rendered impossible to be attempted 
by him. He added, ** I return thanks to the gods. 
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not SO much for having given me a son^ as for hav- 
ing given him to me in the age in v^hich Aristotle 
lives." "^' 

Being desirous of subjecting Thrace, and of secur- 
ing the conquests he had already made there, he de- 
termined to possess himself of Methone, a small city, 
incapable of supporting itself by its own strength, 
but which gave him disquiet, and obstructed his de- 
signs, whenever it Vas in the hands of his enemies. 
Accordingly he besieged that city, made himself mas- 
ter of it, and rased it. He lost one of his eyes before 
Methone, by a very singular accident. Aster, of 
Amphipolis, had offered his services to Philip, telling 
him that he was so excellent a marksman, that he 
could bring down birds in their most rapid flight. 
The monar<3h made this answer — *^ Well, I will take 
you into my service when I niake war upon starling^;'' 
which answer stung the archer to the quick. A re- 
partee proves often of fatal consequence to him who 
makes it. Aster, having thrown himself into the city, 
let fly an arrow, <m which was written, " To Philip's 
right eye.'' This carried a most cruel proof that he 
was a good marksman ; for he hit him in the right 
eye : and Philip sent him back the same arrow with 
this inscription — "If Philip takes the city, he will 
hang up Aster;" and accordingly he was as good as 
his word. A skilful surgeon drew the arrow out of 
Philip's eye with so much art and dexterity, that not 
the least scar remained; and, though he could not 
»ve his eye, he yet took away the blemish. 
After taking the city, Philip, ever studious either 
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to weaken bis enemies by new eoft^uestsTt er gitinmere 
friends by doing them some importantserviee^ martked 
into Tbessaly, which had implored his assisfsnee 
against its tyrants. Tftre liberty of that eomrtry 
seemed now seen re, sinee Alexander of Pber^ wa»tfio 
more. Nevertheless, his brothery, who, in concert 
with his wife Thebe, had mnrdeted him, grown 
weary of having some time acted the partofddt- 
verers, revived hfcsr tyranny, amf oppressed the Tifessa- 
lians with a new yoke. Lycopkron, the eMest of the 
three brothere, whosncceeded Alexander, hadsfeengfh* 
ened himself *by the protection of the Pfaociansv Cte- 
nomarchus, their leader, bronght brm a immerotis 
body of forces, and at first gained a considenrUe adk 
vantage over Pfirilip; birt, engaging hinr a second 
time, he was entirely defeated, and his army routed. 
Hie flying troops were pnrwjerl to the sesMihore; iipw. 
wardsof six thousand men were killed on the spof, 
among whom was Oienomarchns, whose body was 
hung upon a gaHows j and tliree thousand, who wwie 
taken prisoners, were thrown into the sea by Ph?lip*s 
order, as so many sacrilegiooir wretches, the professed 
enemies of religion. 

Philip, after having freed the Thessafianfir, resolved 
to carry his arms into Phocis. This was his first at- 
tempt to get footing in (Greece, and to have a rikare 
in the general affairs of the Oreeks, from which the 
kings of Macedon had always been exchided; as f%^ 
reigners. In this view, upon pretence of going over 
into Phocis, in order to pmiiish the sacritegwo* Pfc^ 
dans, he marched towards Tbermopyte, to possess 
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}iiniself of a pass, which gave him a free passage into 
Greece, and especially into Attica. 

An admission of foreigners into Greece was a mea- 
sure that was always formidable to those who called 
themselves Grecians ; and the Macedonians, as has 
already been observed, did not come under that de- 
nomination. Ambitious of excelling, both in domestic 
and literary refinement, the Athenians had no desire 
to see individuals constantly residing among them, 
and the dissensions and disasters that had befallen 
the state, made them very jealous of the approach of 
embodied strangers. Upon hearing, therefore, of a 
march, which might prove of the utmost consequence, 
they hastened to Thermopylae, and possessed th^n- 
selves of this important pass, which Philip did not 
care attempting to force. The Athenians were 
roused from their lethargy of pleasure to make use of 
this precaution, by the persuasions of Demosthenes, 
the celebrated orator,, who, from the beginning, saw 
the ambition of Philip, and the power of which he 
was possessed to carry him through his designs. 

This illustrious orator and statesman, whom we 
shall hereafter find acting so considerable a part in 
the course of this history, was born in the last year 
of the ninety-ninth Olympiad, according to Diony- 
sius, who, in his epistle to Lamachus, hath accurately 
distinguished the different periods of his life, and the 
times in which his several orations were delivered. 
He was the son, not of a mean and obscure mechanic, 
as the Roman satirist hath represented him, but of an 
eminent Athenian citizen, who raised a considerable 
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ibrtiiiie by the oianufacture of arms. At the age ot 
•eren years, he lost his fether : and, to add to this 
■ntfertine, the g^rdtan to whom he was intrusted, 
Waflted aftd embezzkd a ccmsiderable part of his in- 
heritaDce. Thoa oppressed by fraud, and discouraged 
b]f a weak and tffeainatt habit of body, he yet dis* 
capered an early ambition to distinguish himself as a 
p^Mlar spsaket. The applause bestowed on a public 
omlor, who had defended his country's right to the 
oily 0i Oropus^ in an elaborate harangue^ inftimed 
his yonthfol mini withi an eager desire of meriting^ 
the>Iike Ironoar. laaeratts and Iseens were thra the 
two most eminewl professors of doquenee at Athens. 
The soft and florid mamner o£ the former did by no 
suit the geniw of Demosthenes. Iseras was 
▼igorouBiand energetic, and his style better 
SKited to pnblic bosniass. To hin^ therefore, he ap> 
plkd, and nnder his direction porsaed those studies^ 
which might accomplish him for the character to 
which he aspired. His finil essay was made against 
his guardian, by whom he had been so^ injerrioosiy 
treated : but the goodbess of bis cause was bese of 
more service than the abilitiea e< the yomag^ omtor ; 
far hia easly aliteneipte were anfpromnsing, and soen. 
convinced faimt of the neccasil^ of a gtaccAil and 
manly pranancialkin. His ciaw: and severe ap^ 
pUeaiien, and the eiriia a adi m rry dil^psMo widk 
wUeb he kboarcd to coaiyiCF faia delects and ns^ 
tMsk infimsilBea are te<a wdiL kaowiiy soKk have keen 
tae frmfuewtly tlsr nh^oct ef hintoaiaae and era* 
IMS^ andeot aed modem, te need a» mnsutfer 
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tai. His character as a statesnaaii wiU h^ be^ 
collected from the history o£ his conduct in the |im« 
sent transactions. As an orator^ the reader^ perhsfWt 
is not to be inforiaed of his qaali&cations. Indeed^ 
tlie study <>f oratory was at tbat time the readiest, and 
almost the only means of rising in the state« His 
first essay at the bar iTas two years after this inci* 
dent when he called his goardian to accoont for em«- 
bezzling his patrimony, and reeovered some part of it* 
This encouraged him, some time after, to hacan^ue 
before the people m their public assembly ; hut he 
acquitted himself so ill, that they hissed him : bow^ 
ever, he ventured a second time, but with no bett^ 
success thiui before ; so .that he went away ashamed^ 
confounded, and quite in despair. It was upon this 
occasion that Satyrus the player accosted him, and in 
a friendly way enc(Mirag«d him to proceed. With this 
view he asked him to repeat to him some verses of 
S(^hocles or Euripides, which he aecoidingly did : 
the otiier repeated them after him, but with such a 
different spirit and cadence, as made him sensihle thait 
he knew very little of eiocutioop But, hy his in* 
stroctions^ and his own persererance, he at length 
made himself master of it ; and, by the methods fae^ 
fore mentioned, corrected the imperfections which 
were bom with him, as well as the ill haUts which 
he had contracted. It is not very dear whether this 
passage be rightly ascribed to Satyrus, who seems t« 
be confounded with Neoptolemus and AndroaicaSf 
who were likewise £&mous comedians ; and Demos- 
thenes is said to have heea instructed by bH tJie three. 
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With these advantages and improTements, he ap-^ 
peared again in publict and succeeded so well, that 
people flocked from all parts of Greece to hear him. 
From thence he was looked upon as the standard of 
true eloquence ; insomuch, that none of bis country- 
men haye been put in comparison with him; nor 
even among the Romans, any but Cicero. And though 
it has been made a question by the ancient writers to 
whichof the two they should give the preference, they 
have not ventured to decide it, but have contented 
themselveswithdescribingtbeir different beauties, and 
shewing that they were both perfect in their kind^ 
His eloquence was grave and austere, like his tem- 
per ; masculine and sublime, bold, forcible, and im- 
petuous; abounding with metaphors, apostrophes, 
and interrogations ; which^ with his solemn way of 
invoking and appealing to the gods, the planets, the 
elements, and the manes of those who fell at Salamis 
and Marathon, had such a wonderful effect upon his 
hearers, that they thought him inspired. If he bad not 
so much softness and insinuation as is often requisite 
in an orator, it was not that he wanted art and deli- 
cacy, when the case required it : he knew how to 
sound the inclinations of the people, and to lead tbem 
to the point he aimed at; ^nd sometimes, by seeming 
to propose that which was directly the contrary. But 
his chief characteristic was vehemence, both in action 
and expression ; and, indeed, that was the qualifica- 
tion of all others most wanted at this time : for the 
people were grown so insolent and imperious, so fac- 
tious and divided, so jealous of the power of the de- 
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mocracy, and withal so sunk into a stat^of plea- 
sure and indolence, that no arts of persuasion would 
have been so effectual, as that spirit and resolution, 
that force and energy of Demosthenes, to humble 
them, to unite them, and to rouse them into a sense 
of their common danger. 

But Demosthenes himself could not have made 
such impressions on them, if his talent for speaking 
had not been supported by their opinion of his in- 
tegrity. It was that which added weight and em- 
phasis to every thing he said, and animated the whole. 
It was that which chiefly engaged their attention, 
and determined their councils ; when they were con- 
vinced, that he spoke from his heart, and had no in- 
terest to manage but that of the community : and this 
he gave the strongest proofs of in his zeal against 
Philip, who said. He was of more weight against him 
than all the fleets and armies of the Athenians ; and 
that he had no enemy but Demosthenes. He was not 
wanting in his endeavours to corrupt him, as he had 
done most of the ' leading men in Greece ; but this 
great orator withstood all his offers, and, it was ob- 
served, all the gold in Macedon could not bribe 
him. 
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8vo, with a Portrait, price 10«. 6i. boards. 

XIX. THE'wHOLE WORKS of thTMost Reverend Father 
in God, Robert Leiohton, D.D., Archbishop of Glasgow. To which is 
prefixed an entire new Life of the Author, by the Rev. J. N. Pearson, 
M.A., of Trinity CoU^e, Cambridge, and Chaplain to the Most Noble the 
Marquess Wellesley. Li Four Vols. 8vo, with a Portrait, price 36^. boards. 
*' We have placed a new edition of Archbishop Leighton'g Worlcs at the head of this 
article I and as Mr. Coleridge has neglected to furnish the biographical notioe he had uro- 
niied, we shall endeavour to supply Its place by a few particulars of his life and writipcs* 
principally extracted Arom a spirited and eloquent Memoir prefixed to the new editi<m7oy 
the Rev. Nonnan Pearson. It is a reproach to the present age, that his valuable writings, 
breathing as they do the sublimest and purest spirit of piety, rich in beautiful images and 



classicalleaniing, thraughout abounding in practical reflections, and all expressed ^th the 

sweetest and simplest eloquenoe, should have been n^lected among vsr—BritUih O-iHc, 

*«* The above may be iiad, printed in » small but neat type, and compiened into Two 

Volumai, price 21j. boards. 

XX. A PRACTICAL COMMENTARY upon the FIRST 
EPISTLE of ST. PETER, and other Expository Works. By Robebt 
IiEiGHTOir, D.D., Archbishop of Glasgow. To which is prefixed an entire 
new Life of the Author, by the Rev. J. N. Pe ARsoif, M.A., Trinity College, 
Cambridge, &c In Two Volumes 8vo., with Portrait, price \%s» boards. 

*«* Compressed into One Volume, price 10«. M, boards. 

XXI. The WORKS of the Right Rev. WILLIAM BEVE- 
BIBGE, D.D., Lord Bishop of St. Asaph, now first collected: with a 
Memoir of the Author, and a Critical Examination of his Writings, by 
the Rev. Thomas Habtwell Horns, B.D., of St. John^s College, 
Cambridge ; Author of the " Introduction to the Holy Scriptures." In 
Nine Vow. 8vo, with a Portrait, uniform with the Works of Bishop Taylor, 
prioe 6/* 8«. boards. 

XXn. The PRZcIiCALWORKS of Th^EvTRICHARD 
BAXTER, with a Life of the Author, and a Critical Examination of his 
Writings. By the Rev. William Orme. In Twenty-three Vols. Svo, 
with finely engraved Portrait^ prioe 12/. \2s, boards. 
Aho may be had separate^ 

The LIFE and TIMES of RICHARD BAXTER, with a Critical 
Examination of his Writings. By the Rev. William Orme. In Two 
Vols. 8vo, with finely engraved Portrait, price 1/. \s, boards. 

XXIII. A THEOLOGICAL DICTIONARY; containing 
Definitions of all Religious Terms ; a comprehensive View of every Article 
in the System of Divinity ; an impartial Account of all the principal Deno- 
minations which have subsisted in the Religious World from the Birth of 
Christ to the present Day : together with an accurate Statement of the most 
remarkable Transactions and Events recorded in Ecclesiastical History. By 
the late Rev. Charles Buck. Seventh Edition, corrected and greatly 
extended, by the Rev. E. Henderson, D.D., Professor of Divinity in 
Highbury College. In One very large Vol. 8vo. 18*. 

,- *•* T**® nw"l»r of additionia articles in the present Edition amounts to nearly Five 
Hundred, —FtVePyr/bce. • . ". 
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XXIV. A HISTORY of BRITISH ANIMALS, exhibiting 
the descriptive Characters and systematical Arrangement of the Genera 
and Species of Quadrapeds, Birds, Reptiles, Fishes, Mollusca, and Radiata, 
of the United Kingdom ; including the Indigenous, Extirpated, and Extinct 
Kinds ; together with Periodical and Occasional Visitants. By Johk 
Fleming, D.D., F.R.S.E., M.W.S., &c., and Author of the " Philosophy 
of Zoology." In One Vol. 8vo, price 18«. boards. 

*' This very important vrork, which has just appeared, we consider as infinitely superior to 
any Natural History of British Animals hitherto published. It will become the standard 
book on British Animals."— Jami««)n'« Journal of Science, 

XXV. An INQUIRY into the MODERN PREVAILING 
NOTIONS respecting that FREEDOM of WILL which is supposed to 
be Essential to Moral Agency, Virtue and Vice, Reward and Punishment^ 
Praise and Blame. By Jonathan Edwards, A.M. With an Intro- 
ductory Essay by the Author of ** Natural History of Enthttsiasm," In 
One Vol. 8vo, price 12s.; or in One Vol. 12mo, price 8s. 6d, l^oards. 

** The author of Natural Kistory of Enthttsiagm has already taken his station among 
the most influential« as well as the most truly philosophical writers of the day ; and hu 
present performance, whatever attention it may meet with, we cannot but r^ard as the 
most valuable service which he has yet rendered to the cause of truth and Scriptural piety." 
'^Edetiic Review, October 1831. 

" And now, having brought to a close our review of this very beautiful Essay, we cor- 
diaUy and confidently recommend it to our philosophical readers as an uncommonly able 
and eloquent pezformance."— Pre«6y/en'(i» Review, September 1831. 

XXVI. CHRISTIAN RECORDS ; or, a Short and Plain 
History of the CHURCH of CHRIST : containing the Lives of the 
Apostles ; an Account of the Sufferings of Martyrs ; the Rise of the 
Reformation, and the present State of the Christian Church. By the Rev. 
Thomas Sims, M.A. Third Edition. In One Volume, 18mo, with a 
beautiful Frontispiece, price 3^. 6d, hoards. 

" Every Protestant child and young person should be generally acquainted with the outline 
of the history of the Church of Christ, and for this purpose we cannot recommend a better 
QHinual than that before yxa.**—' Christian Observer, January 1830. 

*«* This little Volume has been in part translated into the modem Greek 
and Chinese languages, by the Rev. Mr. Jowett and Dr. Milke. 

XXVII. A SHORT HISTORYof the CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 
from its Erection at Jerusalem down to the Present Time. Designed for the 
Use of Schools, Families, &c. By the Rev. Johk Fay, B.A., Rector of 
Desford, in Leicestershire. In One Vol. 8vo, I2a. boards. 

" His matter Is unquestionably selected with Judgment, and luminously arranged i his 
language is dear and concise* and not deficient in elegance; and we rise from the perusal 
of nis work with very favourable impressions of his character^ with which otherwise we 
an unticfinfi\ntfi(\.'*-~-Theol<^ieal Review. 

*' To such readers as wish for an Ecclesiastical History, written on the model of Milner's« 
and animated by the same snirit* Mr. F.'s work will be highly acceptable, partictilarly as 
it is complete« and comprised within a single volume."— Ec^ec^c Review. 

By the same Author^ 

1. A NEW TRANSLATION and EXPOSITION of the yerv An. 
cient BOOK OF JOB ; with Notes, explanatoiy and philological. In 
One VoL 8vo, price 12*. boards. 

2. LECTURES, Explanatory and Practical, on the EPISTLE of 
ST. PAUL to the ROMANS. Second Edition, in One Vol. 8vo, price 
12«. boards. 

3. CANTICLES; or, SONG OF SOLOMON: a new TransUtion, 
with Notes, and an Attempt to interpret the Sacred Allegories contained in 
that Book ; to which is added, an Essay on the Name and Character of th^ 
Bedeemer. In Ope Vol. 8yo. Second Edition, price 65. boards. 
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XXVIII. A GREEK and ENGLISH LEXICON, fpt the 
Onek ClMiioi in ganeral, but espedaUf for the Septoagint, Apoefypha^ 
»nd N«w Tettamant. Bjr the Rev. Grbvillb £wi]r4», Glasgow* I» Om 
hrge Vol. 8yo. Third Edition, price 24#. boarda ; or the Lexicon may be 
had Mparate, price 18«.{ the Grammar, 6t. boanlfi. 

" prom iti gixe, cheftpneH, and Iwidabte brevity <ia most respects)* tbJs book i$ /capabltt 
of becoming generally uaeiuV'-rUritufi Critfe and Theologieai ftevieu;. 

** Tfaa ftud^nt who i* not neglectful of bis own beiwfit in the ipost essenti 
wiU possess himself of tbe book, if in his power. Its chea^ess Is only equr* 
beauties and clearness of its typography i and in the grand point of accuracy It is 
'-Mclectic Review. 



XXIX. A MANUAL of RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION for 
the YOUNG. By the Rev. Robert Simsov, M.A. Master /)f CoJebroekiB 
Houae Aeademy, Islington. In One Vol. 18mo, price ^* boards. 

" In presenting to the notiee of our reBdsns this intesesting volume, our limits vtti 
tearcehr aUow iu to do more than briefly to hint at th« cont^ti of this h«nit|ful and 
valuable vohiaie,'*.r'CmgregutiomJ Magazine 

** This is a very comprehensive and useful little vrox\i,**'^Eeang&ical Magazine, 

* Were aU our British youth armed with as much religious knowledge as is coot^aed in 



tliis book, infiddUty could uo longer stalk about our streets, or rear Itshideous head in our 
Upd/'-'^wncbiv School TfOf^m'a Maga%^. 



XXX. ELEMENTS of CONCHOLOGY, according to the 
Linnnaa System; illustrated by Twenty-eight Plates« drawn £rom N^tnp:ff» 
By the Rev. £. I. Bumnow, A.Af ., &c. Third Edition. In avo, priee l««w 
boards ; or beautifully coloured by Sowerby, price U. 11«. 6(2. boards. 

^XXL BIBLIA HEBRAICA, Editio long^ AQCur^tissiixQ», 
Ab £irE^4jaD0 Vah pf^% Hx)06H79 V«I>»M. In Qn^ larg^ Vol* iSvo, 
(1^00 pAges) price M> &s. boards. 

U ha»been 1^ particular object of the PubUiber to offiar to the Public a iie^i and cofi^ 
copy of the Hebrew Scriptures at a modemte pnca; and to ex^^yae every attaj[p[^Ie d^ree o( 
accuracy, every page haa been (independent of the care previously bestowed upon it) revised 
§arM times after ttae stereotype plates were cMt, toy PCivons famttiv with the |iet>rew l«n- 
fnage. The enron which have been discovered in thie editioRi of Van der Uoogbt have la 
this been carefully corrected ; and the Pidiiisher is determined to avail himself of Chs^ security, 
which stereotype printing alone affords, to guard against their recurrence in future* 

XXXII. A GRAMMAR of the HEBREW LANGUAGE; 

comprised in a Series of Lectures, compikd from the best Authorities, apd 
augmented with much Original Blatter, drawn principfdly from Oriental 
Soiurees { designed for the Use ef Students in the Universities. Sy (^e 
Rev. S. LzE, B.D. ; D.D. of the University of Halle ; Honorary Memtor 
of the Asiatic Society of Paris; Honorfu-y AssoriaCe and F.RJS.L. and 
M.R.A.6. &c. SuD. ; and R^us Professor of IMrew in the University of 
CambriAge. Second Edition. In One VoL 6vo, price 14^ boards. 

*.* Professor Lee is preparing fur ji^ilication a HEBREW and 
BNOLISH DICTIONARY, in One iar|^ V^. 9vo. 

XXXIII. CORPUS POETARUM LATINORUM. Edited by 
W. S. Walkeh, Esq. Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. In One 
htrge Vol. 8vo, price 21* 2*. ' . ' 

The auttors comj^rised in this Vdiume constitute Thjb Woolu of tub Cl^^sical 
Latin Poets, chronologically arranged, with brief notices of thehr Lives. 

Ti^ TeiBt$ efHieX^oitp^ PoarAitini have not oitly beae idected by the W^r from the 
but editions $ but the Orthography and Punctuation have been by him reduced to a u^lfwn^ 
Standard. The greatest care has been taken to ensure correctness (n the Piinti^. 

The pecuUar advantages of this Edition are, its portability and its chtapnus. The whole 
body of Latin Poetry may now lie for r^-eneecn th^jtabU of the Student, ^ a single Volume, 
ptftDted in a type of great dlsttactness. The very lowest price ot* a pocket editfoii of fiiose 
AvOum* wiu> aw here given etiiire^ teUtmiit Hu onwion jo/o eingie Utu, k about Six 
GiriM^Aa. Xn the common DelpWi? Editions, they amount to Eioax GuiwjfAs. The 
Coiipus Fdbtaeum is thus two^hirde ehfaper thaiji any edmoD, even of the Text only, ctf 
tbe Latm Poets. / i .\ . . . 
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XXXIV. THE AJAX of SOPHOCLES, illugtrated by English 
Notes. By the Rev. J. R. PitwaiT, A.M. In Oae Vol* Svo, priee 9s. bds. 

The Editor has endeavoured to comprise izt tlie notes the most useful remarks of all the 
oamnuntatorK on this pkty, aod has made niuneioua refteenoes to the works uf modem 
critics, by whom the foxce* either of single wonts or of idiomati^ expresuons. has been 
illustrated. 

XXXV. TABLES of INTEREST, at 3, 4, 4J, and 5 per 
Cent, from 1/. to 10^)001., and from 1 to 3^ dayg^ in a vegahop progression 
of single days ; with Tables at all tho abov« rates- from 1 to 12 months, 
and from 1 to 10 years. By Jo hit Thomson, Aoeountant ia Edinburgh. 
In OneVoIumfe, 12mo, Tenth Edition, price 8*. bound. 



/, Duncan having purchased the whole remaining Copies of the under^ 
mentioned Works, is enabled to offer them, for a limited time, at the low 
prices affixed, 

1. PLATONIS OPERA OMNIA; norasutt et CommMitariis Scho- 
liis<|ue iUustra^it iMMAirinEi. Bskkebus. Accedunt Virorum Bectorum 
Heindorf, Wyttenbach, Ast, Buttmann, Gottleber, Pindeisen, Serrani, 
Routh, Stallbaum, Nitzch, Heusde, Fischer, Boeckh, Lange, Nambnrger, 
Stutzmann, F. A. Wolf, altorumque Annotationes Textui subjectse, Versio 
Latina, et Timeei Lexicon Vocom Platonicarum. In Eleven Vols. 8vo, 
price 7/« 14«., or on large paper, royal octavo (of which only 150 copies are 
printed), price III. \\a» extra boards. 

Thb beaufelfol Edition has received the hi^tisfcenooiiiifums firom the late Professor Dobiee, 
and many other eminent British aod Comtuaoital Schola»» aad is>the only Variorum one 
hitherto published: it contaios the whole of die Greek Text» rwised and amended from 
manuscripts now first collated or used in any edition of Plato } the Latin TranslatioQ of 
Fidaxmi the Greek SchoUar: the AnnoUtions, either entire or select, of the different Com- 
mentators on the Text of Plato, or the Works attributed to him ; a Reprint of the Lexicon 
Platonicum of Timams, as edited br Rahnken; the whole preceded by Fischer't Literarv 
Notice of the Lift and WrithigB of Plato. Bekker's Text and Scholia are u«ed« and such 
typographical errors are corrected as had escaped that Editor's vigilimce. 

The spirited Projector of this fine Glhsslc intended to Publish it at lOL 10«. for the small, 
and 181, IBs, for the large paper; biHl it is Mm oflSerea at the above-mentioned reduced 
prices. 

2. EURIPIDIS OPERA OMNIA. In Nine Vds. 8vo, small paper, 
lOl. 10<., now offered for 61. 6s. ; large paper, 18/. 18^., now offered for 
10^ 10«. 

a. THE WORKS of Dr. JOHN TILLOTSON, Archbishop of Canter, 
bury, with LIFE. In Ten Vols. 690^ 5/. $«.> now offered for 3/. lOs. 

4, PATRICK, LOWTH, and ARNOLITS COMMENTARIES on 

the OLD and NEW TESTAMENTS. In Six Vols. rt)yal 4to, price 
12L 12«., BOW offered for 9/. d«. 

6* NOVUS THESAURUS PHILOLOQICO - CRITICU8 ; tive. 
Lexicon in LXX. et rellquos Interpretes Grascos, ac Scrlptores Apocryphoa 
Veteris Testamenti, congessit et edidit J. Faeid. ScHLEUSKEa. In 
Three thick Vols. 8vo, price 3/. 12«., now offered for 2L 2s. 

" lA tlua Edition many typograi^hical errors have becD comcted. Professor Scfaleusner's 
Gennan exi^anations of particular words uniformly have English translations attached to 
them, and to the Third Volume there is ^>pended an Index of all the Hebrew words 
occurring In the work ; together with a Collection of verses and diapters, as set out 
respectively hi the editions of the Greek Septoagint, by Wechd and Bos. This Appendis» 
vnch nearly fills 300 pages, is nnt to be found in the Leipsic edition."— H4>Rira's JtUr^ 
duction t9 the ScriptirrM, vol. iii p. 7i» Appendix. 

6, SeHLEUSNER'S LEXICON to the NEW TESTAMENT. In 
Two very thick Vols. 8vo. price 3/., now offered for U. l»r. 
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DEDICATED, BV PERMISSION, TO HIS MAJESTY. 

In Thirty VoJumet 18mo, with numerous Maps and Engravings^ 
price 81. 5s. hds, 

THE MODERN TRAVELLER; 

CONTAIKINO 

A 0eflcription, Geographical, Historical, and Topographical, of the Varioua 

Countries of the Globe, compiled from the latest and best Authorities. 

EDITED BY JOSIAH CONDER. 

*«* The various Countries may be had separate^ price 6s. 6d. per Voh^ hds. 

Vol. I PALESTINE, or, THE HOLY LAND. 

IL and HI SYRIA and ASIA MINOR. 

IV ARABIA. 

V. and VI EGYPT, NUBIA, and ABYSSINIA. 

VIL VIII. IX. and X. INDIA. 

XI BIRMAH, SIAM, and ANAN. 

Xn. and XIII PERSIA and CHINA. 

XIV TURKEY. 

XV. and XVI GREECE. 

XVII RUSSIA. 

XVIII. and XIX SPAIN and PORTUGAL. 

XX. XXI. and XXII. AFRICA. 

XXIIL and XXIV UNITED STATES of AMERICA and 

CANADA. 

XXV. and XXVI MEXICO and GUATIMALA. 

XXVII COLUMBIA. 

XXVIII PERU. 

XXIX. and XXX BRAZIL and BUENOS AYRES. 

" We speak within tlie most cautious bounds when we say, that in any Volume of this 
work the tiayeller will find more of the actual material of which he stands in need— the real 
distinct matter-of-fhct information— than in any ten voyages and travels to the same region. 
No work can be found in our language, oi any other, equal to supply the place of the 
Modem Traveller."- LifAtuy Ganotte. 

« Condec's Modern Traveller is worth all the Libraries taken together."— fWuer** Mag. 
August 1831. 

In Three Vols. lOtno, embellished with numerous Plates and Maps, Ids. hds. 

ITALY. 

By JosiAH CoKDER, Author of, " The Modern Traveller." 
and in continuation of that Work. 

« Conder's Italy will in futuie be the travelling companion of every faan bent upon a 
thorough investigation of that interesting land. He is the best compiler of the day; 
and this is no small praise. Such compilation as Mr. Conder's requires industry of a 
laborious nature, considerable knowledge, a methodical head. Judgment, taste,— are these 
qualities to be met with every where? Look at the manner in which compilations are 
usually performed, and the question is answered. Mr. Conder is the compiler of the 
Modem Traveller, the best and oompletest geographical and descriptive work in any 
language. In the course of that work, the author, commencing anonymously, worked his 
way up to distinction ; and we pride ourselves on having taken every opportunity, public 
and private, of pointing out the merits— modest, unnretending, but sterling merits— of the 
book and the book-maker. Italy is on the plan, and?fs we should conceive, a portion, of the 
Modem Traveller detached, probably to attract the attention of persons who are solely 
interested in that country. It contains the pith and marrow of all preceding travellers; 
and Mr. Conder has shewn, that b* staying at home, one may leam a great deal more about 
a country than by nmning through it,— just as Mr. Mill has said, in his pre&oe to the 
British India, there was an advantage, in writing the history of a country, never to have 
seen it. Tluree small volumes now contahi the Italian traveller's library : with this work, 
and a book of posts or roads, and a good map* the curious inquirer is completely set up; 
he may throw Eustace overboard, surrender Lady Morgan to the Austrian douaniers, turn 
his back on the Invalid, and cut the caustic Mr. Forsyth,"- Sp«cfafo», April 23, 1831. 

« We sincerely congratulate the public upon the appearance of a work which really ia an 
a<«urate and complete account of Modern Italy."— X«totic Journal, May 1831. 

|,0N]>02Y ; — J MO J MB, 28^ CAVXLE BTBUTj hKlf^KVXMUI^VJ^h^ 
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